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„ 


TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE 


EARL ox EXETER 


\ 
MY LORD, 


T is with fingular Satisfaction that I receive the Honour of 

your LoRDsnte's Permiſſion to affix to this ſecond Volume of 
« Specrmens of the Ancient SCULPTURE and PAINTING now remain- 
ing in this Kingdom, your Lordſhip's Name; a Circumſtance ſo 
very flattering to my Endeavours in carrying on this Work, that 
the arduous Taſk will become light, I ſhall look forward to the 
Period of this Volume with the fervent Wiſh that it may meet 
the ſame Approbation from your Lordſhip that -you was pleaſed 
to expreſs of the former Volume. Indeed this 1s not the only 
Inſtance of your Lordſnip's Condeſcenfion, in approving my 
Labours, which, with the higheſt Duty and Reſpect, I ſhall 


ever remember. 


I remain, 


My Los, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt obedient and 
faithful humble Servant, 


JOHN CARTER. 


College Street, Weſtminſter, 
July 1787. 
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Explanation of the Frontiſpiece to the Second Volume. 


7 | \ HIS deſign repreſents the firſt wound that The Ancient SCULPTURE and PAINTING 
of this kingdom received in the reign of Henry VIII. fince which period the hand of 
ignorance and — zeal have reduced them to the ſtate we behold them in at this day. 

The ſcene is in the ſouth aile of the choir of ſome rich and noble abbey, (looking eaſt) the 
compoſition of which is ſelected from the writers of thoſe times, and is as follows. | 

Thomas Lord Cromwell, (the only portrait introduced) accompanied by a Noble Perſonage, 
commanding an armed band of men, comes to this abbey to enforce its ſurrender: the Abbot, 
with two of his Monks, refuſe to ſubmit, and being reſolute in denying Henry's ſupremacy 
are marked for deſtruction. A ſcene of impiety and devaſtation enſues ; and in the height of 
its fury, the Abbot and the two Monks are brought into the church, and they are made in 
addition to their expected untimely fate the miſerable ſpectators of ſacrilege ! the defacing of 
Statues and Paintings! the theft of all the rich ornameuts! all the offerings, &c. the gifts of 
their pious benefactors. 

Strange reverſe of all ſublunary grandeur! How far different our View in Edward's 
ſplendid day! then were Ancient SCULPTURE and PAINTING in their“ height of glory!” 
here in Henry's fatal night they are fallen how low! 

The Abbot is the conſpicuous figure, who, with the two Monks, are led in bound by a ſol- 
dier, who is going to ſtrike him: other ſoldiers are ſeen behind them. Cromwell holds the 
king's warrant, and is reproaching the Abbot for his obſtinacy. A lady, a youth of rank, 
and an alm's man, are interceding for theſe devoted victims. The perſonage who accompa- 
nies Cromwe/!l is with his ſword giving directions to a ſcribe who is taking an inventory of the 
riches and relicks which the ſoldiers are bringing from various parts of the church, and la 
on the tomb before him: over his arm a crucifix and ſword, before him bags of money, deeds 
of eſtates, and other records, a ſaint's ſkull and arm, a crown, a nail of the croſs, phials 


with the tears and blood of martyrs. On the tomb is a croſier, over which is laid a halbert 


and a ſoldier's cap, a ſacring bell, an hour glaſs, and a diſh with money: on the corner of 
the temb, an altar cloth, by it, on the pavement, an incenſe pot, a miſſal, a word, a mitre, 
a holy water ſprinkler, &c. In the right hand corner are three men demoliſhing a ſmall 
altar, one is thruſting a halbert into a picture of the Trinity, (the wafer under his foot) ano- 
ther taking the Pix, the third wrapping in the altar cloth its furniture: above the picture is 
a ſtatue of a virgin Saint. In the diſtance we behold a proſtrate Nun, who being turned 
out of a neighbouring nunnery, and purſued by a ſoldier, flies for protection to the great 
church, (ignorant of the buſineſs acting there) and falls at the feet of the ſtatue of the Virgin. 
Near theſe are two men quarrelling for the private diſpoſal of a rich altar cloth, and another 
ſtealing away with a filver ſhrine on his back. A trumpeter on a tomb is ſounding a charge; 
emblem of lawleſs power triumphing over the church. Behind the ſoldier leading the Abbot 
is one bringing ſpoils to the tomb. Here is ſeen a ſoldier, who having the care of the ſide door 
of the choir is going to ſtab a Monk who 1s on the ground, but is prevented by his comrade, 
Through the arch of the monument, above Cromwel!'s head, are others damaging the high 
altar. A man in the choir is tearing down the hangings of the monument behind the youth 
above-mentioned, which gives a view of ſome Monks flying from the ſwords of mercileſs pur- 
ſuers. The monument is a warrior's in Edward IIl's reign; on it are hung his various arms: 
the banners are thoſe taken by him in the wars in France. Againſt the pillars by the monu- 
ment is a pointing of Pilate delivering Crit to be crucified (according with the ſcene before 
us.) Here are other funeral trophies hung up. Near the bottom of the diſtant cluſter of 
columns, by the ſtatue of the Virgin, is an hiitoiical painting, above which hangs the ſkin 
of ſome wild beaſt ſlain by the knight whoſe effigies are carved above it: ftill higher is ſeen a 
variety of arms and trophies. In the gallery on the fide of the high altar, avd looking into 
the fide aile, are Monks belonging to the inſtrumental band of the choir. In the vaultings 
above are other Monks. Theſe religious are of the Benedictine order. The architecture is in 


the ſtyle of Henry III. The drefles, decorations, &c. are in ſtrict conformity to the time the 
above tranſactions were carried on. 


r 

THE general idea is an outſide view of a ruined building, formed of various ſubjects 
introduced in this work. The Title Page to Vol. I. beipg an inſide deſign to the ſame pur- 
poſe. The arch containing the title, and the architecture above it, are he the remains of 
the interior part of the cloiſters of Peterborough Minſter. On the point of the moulding 
riſing from the above arch, is 3 niche containing the figure of God holding up a Crucifix, 
which is over the porch of Biggleſwade church, Bedfordſhire. On the right fide of the arch 
is a Saxs7 niche with the ſtatue of Biſhop Herbert Lofing, which is over the door on the out- 
ſide of the north tranfept of Norwich Cathedral. In the niche below, laid againſt the wall, 
is the ſtatue of King Edmund the Martyr, with the dart in his hand: this fragment is part of 
a font brought from Barnbam church, near Thetford, and is in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Ellis 
of that place. The royal head on the left fide of the arch, with the ornamental frize in the 
fore ground, were dug up at Thetford, and now placed in a wall in the old Bowling Green. 
By the frize is a Roman altar on a plinth, ſtanding in Caſfor church yard, near Peterborough; 
the Saxon capital lying by it, on which are two men fighting, is in the church. The orna- 
mented tile, by the frize, is from Offey church, Herts, and is in the poſſeſſion of Lady 
Saluſbury of that place. The female head on ſome mouldings near the foregoing ſubject, 
forms an arm to a ſeat in the choir of Worceſter Cathedral. The Braſs on the left fide in the 
fore ground is in Hiteben church, Herts. On part of the Braſs ſtands the baſe of a croſs, 


| which is on the road fide near Stamford. By the left ſice of the arch is a ſculptured memo- 


rial of Robert Sherbon; it is on the outſide of the cloiſters of St. Croſi, near Wincheſter. 


Cloſe to this is part of a window to a houſe at Barneck, near Stamford. The tower ſeen in 
the diſtance is from the old Boom at Norwich. 


| 
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B. 
ASSO relievos on the under part * 
of the ſeats of the choir, and two 
bafſo-relievos on the ceiling of do. of 
Ely cathedral — — 
on the capitals of the columns 
ſupporting the lanternof Ely Cathedral 
continued — — 
concluded, with a variety ofbuſtos 
Beverly, Yorkſhire, ſtatues from the 
Minſter and St. Mary's Church — 
Braſs in the church of the hoſpital of St. 
Croſs, near Wincheſter — 
Buſtos, &c. in the entablature, on which 
ſtands the parapet, on the outſide of 
the nave of St. John's Church, Ciren- 
ceſter, Gloceſterſhire ſ the north fide} 
continued and concluded | the 
{outh fide } — — 
in the porch, and the moſt re- 
markable baflo-relievos on the under 
part of the feats of the choir of the 
collegiate church of St. Katharine, 
near the Tower, London — 
E. 

COLT.EGITATE church at Southwell, 
Nottinghamlhire, buſtos and bailo- 
relievos from thence _ 


D. 


 DORSETSHIRE, a braſs from Wim- 


born Minſter, and bafſo-relievos from 
Sherborn Mͤlinſter — — 
E. 


ENTRANCT from the eaſt cloiſter into 


the ſouth aiſle of the chorr of Norwich 

FIGURES on the Lynn cup, which was 
given to that * by K. John 

Frontiſpiece = — 

GEOMETRICAL elevation of the 
arch and capitals of the porch of St. 
Margaret's Church, York — 

5 H. 

HEAD of Henry VII, in the poſſeſſion 
of the Hon. Horace Walpole, now 
Earl of Ortord, at — Hill, 
Middleſex — 

Hoſpital of St. Crofs, near w Winchefies, 
two buſtos, a ſtatue, and pon 

figures, &c. trom thence 

Hyde Abbey, — Buſtos, ag 
from thence — 

3 

LOWER part of a braſs monumental 

plate now remaining in the church of 
St. Margaret, at King's Lynn, Norfolk 

4 nn cup, given to that corporation by 

King John — — 
M. 

MARRIAGE of Henry VI with Mar- 
garet of Anjou, from a fac -l ſimile of a 
painting on glaſs, in the poſſeſſion of 


Mr. Fletcher, Oxford — 
O. 

OAK cheſt in the 3 of York Ca- 

thedral | > _ 
P. 


PAINTING of ArthurPrinceof Wales, 
fon of Henry VII, in the north win- 
dow of Jeſus Chapel, on the north fide 
of the priory church of Great _ 
vern, Worceſterſhire — 

f Sir Reginald Bray, privy coun- 
cellot to Henry 2. in A foregoing 


window 3 


12 1 
IND E X 


Page. 


39 


22 


12 


51 


19 


13 


17 


For. . 
Plate. 


from the Louterel Pſalter, [fize 
of the original] in the poſſeſſion of 
Thomas Weld, Eſq. of Lulwort!: 
Caſtle, Dorſetſhire — 
——————on glaſs in a window of the an- 
ti- library of All Soul's College, Oxiord 
in the firſt window on the north 
fide of the choir of the abbey church, 
at Tewkeſbury — _ 
continued and concluded — 


* Penance of Henry II before the ſhrine of 


Thomas Becket at Canterbury, from 
a painting onglaſs ¶ half the ſize of the 


original | in the poſſeſſion of Mr. a 


Fletcher, Oxford — 


Porch of St. Margaret's Church, York 


Priory church of Great Malvern, Wor- 
ceſterſhire, a ſtatue and baſſo-relievos 
from thence yy — 

SCULPTURES on the inſide of an an- 
cient chapel, near the Angel — 
Grantham 

Seals in the poſſeſſion of Craven Ord, Eſq. q- 

Statues on the north and ſouth fides of 
the gateway, near the. welt end of 
Briſtol Cathedral — 

and a baſſo-relievo on the high 

altar of Chriſt Church, Hampſhire 

in the lower tier of the ſcreen at 
the welt front of Exeter Cathedral 
continued — — 
continued — — 
concluded — — 
and baſſo-relievos from Norwich 
on the top of the monumental 
chapel of the Holy Trinity, on the 
ſouth ſide of the choir of the abbey 
church at Tewkeſbury —— 
on the ſouth fide of the tomb of 
Edward III, in Weſtminſter Abbey 
and a baflo-relievo on the ſouth 
ſide of the chantry over the monumen- 
tal chapel of Henry V, in Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey — — 


continued on the north fide ] 
concluded, and ſtatues at the eaſt 


end of the chantry — — 

in the ſcreen entering into the 

choir of York Cathedral — 

continued — — 

continued — — 

continued — — 
— concluded — 


St. Ste phen's Chapel and cloiſters, weſt⸗ 
minſter, baſſo-relievos in the centre of 
the groins, from each place — 

Þ; 

TILES forming the pavement before the 
high altarot Gloceſter Cathedral — 

Title-page — — 

V. 

VIEW of a Saxon door- way on the out- 
ſide of the ſouth ſide of the nave of 
Ely Cathedral — — 

Views, &c. of an ancient chapel, near the 
Angel Inn, Grantham, Lincolnſhire 

Views of the front and back of an ivory 
powder flaſk which belonged to Hen- 
ry VIII, now in poſſeſſion of Mr. Rawle 

W. 


WEST view of the font in Eaſt "LEY 
ham church, DO — 


YORKSHIRE, ſculpture from various 
parts of do. 


continued — e 
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* A Blank is left for the Number of the Plate for the Subſcriber to fill . 


(x) 
The ſecond Edition of the Liſt of Subſcribers is obliged ſtill to be deferred. An emblematic Frontiſpiece to Vol. It 


will be given in a ſucceeding Number, with its Deſcription, and likewiſe an Account of the ornamental Title Page in 
this Number, with a Dedication, &c. 


The LYNN CUP, given to that Corporation by King JOHN. Drawn at large 1786, from 
the Original. The Drawing now in the Poſuſſon oF RICHARD BULL, E/. 


In Mackare!'s Hiſtory of King's Lynn, page 184, are theſe words relating to this Cup. 
„ He (King John) gave to this corporation a rich 2 and Cover, weighing 73 ounces, which 
« is preſerved to this day: and upon all public occaſions and entertainments, uſed with ſome 
« uncommon ceremonies at drinking the health of the King or Queen: and whoever goes to 
*« viſit the mayor, muſt drink out of this Cup, which contains a full pint.” 

This Cup is in the higheſt preſervation ; on the bottom of the foot are engraved memoran- 
dums of its having been repaired four times, in the mayoralties of M. Green, 1692. Fohn 
Goodwyn, 1750. Sam. Brown, 1770. and Edward Everard, 1782. The Cup is richly gilded, 
except the figures and the light ſprig ornament round them, which are ſilver; part of their 
drefles and the ground to them, are in colours enamelled. 


The ſeveral figures will be given in the next number. 


The ENTRANCE from the Eaft Cloiſter into the South Aile of the Choir of NORWICH 
Cathedral. Drawn 1786. 


The Statues within the canopies on the mouldings of the arch, are the only inſtance of the 
kind the Editor has ſeen, The Statue in the center is Our Saviour pointing to the wound in 
his fide; on his hands and feet are the holes which were made by the nails on the croſs; on 
each ſide of him ſtands an angel, one holds a croſs, the other's attribute is loſt, but moſt likely 
it was an incenſe pot. The two fitting Statues below repreſent a King and a Biſhop ; the Biſhop 
holds in his hand the model of a church, and may have been deſigned for Ralph de Walpole, who 
began to build the cloiſters 1297, or Jobr Salmon, his ſucceſſor who finiſhed them. The Statue of 
the King was probably the reigning monarch Edward I. The Statue with the tablet is Moſes, 


and the other Statue with the hairy garment, St. John the Baptiſt, four of theſe Statues have 
proſtrate figures under their feet. 


WEST VIEW of the FONT # EAST DEREHAM Church, Norfolk; with the Eight 


Baſs Relievos round it, (which are drawn to one Fourth of the original Size). Deſcribed by 
JOHN FENN, Ei. F. S. A. Drawn 1786. 


The Font ſtands at the weſt end of the church immediately fronting the weſt door, and 1s 
built entirely of ſtone, it is of an octangular form, and round the baſon are carved in eight 
feparate compartments, the Crucifixion, and the ſeven Sacraments of the Romiſh Church; in 
the following order, 1. The Crucifixion, 2. Baptiſm, 3. Confirmation, 4. Penance, 5. The 
Euchariſt, 6. Ordination, 7. Marriage, 8. Extreme Unction. Below theſe are eight angels, 
each ſurrounded by a glory, and on the ſtem below them in ſeparate niches, are eight of the 
apoſtles at full length, and at the eight angles beneath theſe are the other four apoſtles fitting, 
having oa the alternate angle between each the ſymbol of one of the Evangeliſts. | 

The aſcent up to the font is by a double oftagon ſtep, the upper one being carved with roſe 
quaterfoils, a pedeſtal is placed on the lower ſtep, breaking through the other, (and fronting 
the baſſo-relievo of the Crucifixion) for the prieſt to ſtand on during the ſacrament of 
Baptiſm. | | 

In the year 1623 a wooden gallery was erected round this Font when it continued 
till 1769, the floor of which was level with the heads of the fitting apoſtles, which on remo- 
ving it were found to be cut off, to make a lodgment for the joiſts, ſo little taſte was there at 
that time for the curious works of former ages, however had they then eſcaped, the frantic rage 
of the fanatics would have defaced them a few years afterwards, when the remaining figures were 
much battered and hurt; in other reſpects the Font remains now almoſt quite perfect. The 


whole was originally painted with a variety of colours, in imitation of various marbles, but it 
1s now entirely of a ſtone colour, 


It 


1621 


| Itwaserefted in 1468. Edward IW. and the following particulars of the expence of build- 
ing it, are copied from the original Church account : 


1% Coſts of the newe Funte. 


f J. 4. 4. 
cc Inp mis payd to the Maſon quin he teke the ſeyed funte in arneſt 11 
«« It'm payd for makyng of an obligaceon in the which he was bound for the d wank 111 
«« It m payd for lying of the freſtone yt went to y* ſaid fant to — XX1j 
I'm payd for cranyng of y ſeyd ſton - y viy 


* It'm peyd for carying 1ij lods of the 1 freſton fro Lynneto Eaſt Derham, 1 
price 1 lod carrying ij s. vj d. S'm } 


« It'm peyd for dq: chaldyr of lyme xx d. & ce tyle* 24 bowt atte Norwichs S'm. ij 
** It'm peyd to Robt. Crane for carying of the ſeyd lyme and tyle 


— - XX 
** It'm peyd to Re. Weſfiave for iron work to the ſeyd funte - 1 vj 
„ It'm in expence upon help quan the funt was in the reyſyng - * vj 
« Itm payd to the Maſon for — of the * — - - * 
* It'm to his reward - - - XX 
* It'm payd to Will. Plomer for ledy ng of the new ; fante - vi v 
„ It'm payd to Will. Pylche for makyng of — ſtole to 1 funte and the heveryng ; 
of the ſame - J xx 
« It'm payd for makyng of aquetu” 8 derten © our Maſon and us - ij 
8'm tot. - Xl xiii ix 


From the ſame account it appears that this money wrs raiſed partly by the voluntary ſub- 
ſcriptions of the inhabitants, and partly by the Sunday gatherings and legacies, or queſtwoods 
of the deceaſed. 

We are here informed that the Maſon executed the whole Work, including the a——_ of 
the ſtone for ten pounds ; he appears however to have received a reward of twen illings, 
which he truly deſerved, the whole being executed in a maſterly manner, and to the credit of 
the artiſt; whoſe name is not handed down to us. 


In the year 1678 a top or canopy of carved wood ſupported by four fluted pillars was added to 
the Font, which being of the taſte of that day, is not drawn in this view. 


The height of the Font from the ground to the top of the baſon is ſeven feet. 


* The two hundred tiles here mentioned were undoubtedly thoſe enamelled tiles for pavement, ſtill to be ſeen in ſome of 


our churches, (a collection of which are introduced in Vol. I. of this Work) and to be uſed for paving round the Font 
and on its ſteps, 
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The Figures on the LYNN CUP, which was given to that Corporation by King JOHN. 


Drawn as large again as the Originals. The Drawing in the Poſſeſſion of RICHARD 
BULL, E. " * 


Mr. Walpole, in Chap. II. of his “ Anecdotes of Painting,” Vol. I. p. 24, 4to. from the 
reign of Henry III. to the end of Henry VI. ſpeaking of the rich plate of that early period, 
has this note—** * Biſhop Wickbam's crofier |, at Oxford is an inſtance how well the pomp of 
prelacy was ſerved with ingenious artiſts. It is certain that in the reign of the two firſt 
Edward's there were Greek enamellers in England, who both practiſed and taught the art. 
In Dugdale's ** Warwickſhire,” p. 307, 403, are mentioned enamelled cups very near that 
period; and ſome ancient pieces are ſtill extant. The beautiful Cup of gold enamelled with 
figures in the habits of the times given by King Jobn to the corporation of Lynn, Norfolk, 
and ſtill preſerved there, gives a very favourable idea of the taſte and artiſans of that age, a 
little antecedent to that I am ſpeaking of.” 

The figures round the lid of the Cup are a hunting party; the firſt a lady bearing a hawk, 
the ſecond a lady with a dog, the third a gentleman carrying a hare, with a dog, the fourth a 
gentleman with a dog on each fide, the fifth is a lady with a bow and arrow ; ſhe has with 
her a dog. In the view of the Cup, No. 16, it is to be ſeen that each figure is ſeperated 
from the other by an ornamented diviſion. 

The figure on the bottom of the inſide of the Cup is in the bacchante ſtyle, holding in one 
hand a drinking horn, and on the other a hawk : this idea is well conceived, as combining 
the joys of the feſtive cup with the pleaſures of the enlivening chace. 

The figures round the body of the Cup are expreſſive of no particular action, they merely 
repreſent the various drefſes worn by the ladies and gentlemen in King Jobn's reign. The 
hawk on the hand of one of the gentlemen is a badge of ancient nobility. 

The figures on the foot of the Cup come under the ſane deſcription as the foregoing. 


See the plate of the Croſier in Vol. I. of this Work. 


—̃ — — 


STATUES on the South Side of the Tomb of EDWARD III. iz WESTMINSTER Abbey. 
Drawn 1782. , 


Theſe Statues are in caſt braſs, and are one foot fix inches in height; they repreſent ſix of 
the children of Edward III. There were originally fix more on the other fide. Some of the 
coats of arms under their feet are ſtill remaining, and perfect in all their enamelled colours. 

The firſt Statue is Edward the Black Prince; he is not in a warlike dreſs; round his head 
a twiſted fillet. 

The ſecond Statue is Joan of the Tower; ſhe was betrothed to the King of Spain; her 
hair is brought forward in large twiſted plaits on each fide of her face, and by the profile it 


appears that no more was ſeen, it being covered by a ſmall cap fitting the head: this however 
was the common faſhion of thoſe days. 

The third Statue is Lionel Duke of Clarence. 

The fourth is Edmund Duke of York. ' 

The fifth is Mary Dutcheſs of Bretagne ; her hair is interwoven with fillets and beads, and 
in the profile drapery is placed at the back of her head. 

The ſixth Statue is William of Hatfield. 


—— . )U—ä—— 


VIEWS of the F RONT and BACK of an Ivory POWDER FLASK, which belonged to 
| HENRY VIII. Now in the Poſſeſſion of Mr. RAWLE. | 


„This Powder Flaſk is of ivory, mounted in double gilt braſs; the carvings repreſent the 
ſtoning of St. Stephen, and the other religious ſubjects, which though they ſeem to have no 
kind of relation to theſe utenſils, are very frequently found on them. It is faid this Flaſk 
belonged to King Henry VIII. and that on his return from the ſiege and capture of Bullogne, 
in France, he gave it with his dagger and the ſtrong wicket gate of that town, (brought 
over as a token of his conqueſt) to Hardre's, of Hardre's Court, Kent. It afterwards 
belonged to the Rev. Mr. William Goſtling, of Canterbury, and at the ſale of his curioſities 
was purchaſed by Mr. Raule, the preſent proprietor. Near the bottom, in gold, is the date 
1511.“ | 

This information the Editor received from Francis Groſe, Eſq. F. S. A. through whoſe 
intereſt he was permitted to draw and engrave this Powder Flaſk. 

The double gilt braſs work extends from the dotted line upwards, to the ring at the top of 
both the front and back; the reſt being ivory, excepting the date and ornament within the 
ſmall circle, which is gold inlaid on a black ground. | 


The 


J | | SJ 


The FRoN r. 


The upper oval compartment contains God the Father in the clouds ſupported by two 
Angels. | 

In the center circular compartment, the martyrdom of St. Stephen. 

The four Evangeliſts occupy the ſmall oval compartments. 


The Back. 


Conſiſts of only one compartment, in which is a perſon armed after the Roman faſhion, on 
horſeback; he is hunting a hare, and is followed by a hound. This repreſentation is engraved 
on the ivory, and not carved 1n relief, like the reſt. 

The other figures, heads, beaſts, lions heads, fruit and ornaments, ſeen in both the views, 
are the decorative taſte of the date 1511, which about that time was introduced into England 
from 1taly, with its architecture, and made their way into every edifice religious and civil, and 
with the Reformation entirely baniſhed the Gothic ſtyle. But now, in this age, Antiquaries 
have the extreme pleaſure to ſee that ſtyle, Phenix like, riſing from its long forgotten and 
ſmothered aſhes, and perhaps may blaze once more in to all its original ſplendor and magnifi- 


cence !* 


* A few inftances have already appeared; in the ſeat of the Hon. Hor. Walpole, at Strawberry Hill, the ſeat of 
Thomas Barret, Eq. at Lee, near Canterbury, and the altar pieces at Ely Cathedral and King's College Chapel, Cambridge. 
Theſe two laſt works are by the late Mr. Eſer, Architect, and are faithful models of the ancient Gothic manner, 
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The Deſcriptions of three Plates in this 1 communicated by FRANCIS DOUCE, 
e 7. F. S. A. 


8 —_—_— 


BASSO RELIEVOS on the under Part of the Seats of the CHOIR, 4 tue BASSO 


RELIEVOS on the Cieling of do. of ELV Cathedral. VD Thi he Ss 
of the Oryginals, 1787.) 8 f rat. Drau to one Third of the Size 


I. Two warriors completely armed. The one has his vizor down with a battle axe and 
ſhield; the other an open helmet, his arms a ſpear and ſword. | 

II. Repreſents two Monks or Friars hunting. They are both furniſhed with bows and 
arrows, and one of them has juſt diſcharged an arrow at a deer, who, upon being mor- 
tally wounded, takes refuge in a kind of cell or hermitage, where another Friar is ſeen pro- 
tecting the animal, and from the beads in his left hand the ſculptor perhaps intended to 
ridicule the ceremony of conſeſſion. To the lovers of archery it may be no unwelcome ob- 
ſervation that the arrows are here placed at the fide, ſuſpended in a girdle, preciſely in the 
ſame way as they are repreſented in the frontiſpiece to Martbam's Archerie, printed in 1634, 
and as they continue to be carried by modern archers, except that the pouch is wanting that 
is now uſed to hinder the arrows from falling. 

III. Contains three different ſubjects. The firſt, within a border or circle, exhibits a 
figure ſeated upon a throne, his 11ght-hand elevated, and ſupported by two angels. The 
ſecond is a Monk on horſeback, who is aiming a blow with a ſword at a moſt uncommonly 
groteſque figure, perhaps the devil, with all head and no body. Such a figure had been 
worthy of Callot himſelf, who in his ſmall temptation of Saint Antony has given one which 
it in no ſmall degree reſembles. The third ſeems to be a Monk, who is naked with his 
hands tied behind him, in the act of doing ſome penance that has been enjoined him by his 
Abbot, who alſo accompanics him. The ſcene lies in a wood, and the poor Monk is pur- 
ſued by ſome animal like a maſtiff dog. The nature of this penance, if ſuch it be, it is not 
eaſy to appropriate, 

IV. Is a huntſman with his bugle horn and a couple of hounds. He carries a bow upon 
his right ſhoulder, and his arrows are ſuſpended in the manner deſcribed in No. II. 

V. A countryman with his flail. 


VI. A minſtrel or fidler, The inſtrument which he plays on reſembles, and moſt pro- 
bably is, the ancient cruth or crowd. 

VII. Two fellows tumbling, or playing at a game or ſport familiar enough to ſchool- 
boys, but which will not admit of being named here. It has more than once been re- 
marked how little change puerile ſports have undergone. Many till practiſed are to be 
traced in groteſques of this kind, and particularly in printed and other miſſals. 

VIII. Two females at their devotions are very /oavngly interrupted by the devil. They 
do bags ſeem to be much frightened, nor do their countenances exhibit any tokens of diſ- 

ure. - 
, IX. A Friar and a Nun in a ſituation concerning which, for the ſake of decorum, the 
leſs that is faid the better. One cannot however help noticing the very ſtrong character 
marked upon the Friar's countenance. 


X. Seems to repreſent the Devil in the act of drawing a Friar's teeth, the countenance of 
the latter is truly woful. 


XI. Here are two ſubjects, viz. a fidler and a piper, and two combatants with ſword and 
buckler. Here again is ſeen, as in No, VI. the ancient crowd. 

XII. The ſtory of Herodias and Fobn the Baptiſt in three compartments. In the firſt the 
Daughter of H-rodias is dancing before Herod, Philip, and Herodias his wife. In the 
ſecond ſhe is receiving John's head in a charger; and in the third the is preſenting the head 
to her mother. The attitude of the girl in the firſt compartment is rather that of a tum- 
bler than of a dancer, an error which will immediately be forgiven when we conſider the 


great attachment to this amuſement amongſt our anceſtors. Figures of tumblers are not 


uncommon in ancient ſculpture, and now and then occur in illuminated miſſals. The fol- 
lowing articles upon this ſubject, which are extracted from a very curious manuſcript, of 
the houſhold and other expences of King Henry the VIIth, with almoſt every page ſigned 
by himſelf, and ſtill remaining in the Exchequer Office at Weftminſter, are too curious to be 


omitted in this place, 


— 


Item to one that tumbeled at Eltham 205. 


Item to a ſtraunge tumbler in rewarde - 205. 
Item to the tabouretts and a tumbuler - 20s. 
Item to a tumbuler at my Lord Bathes - 208, 


Item to a Spanyard that tumbled - 40s. 
Item to the tumbuler upon the rope in rewarde 45. 4d. 


XIII. Repreſents a man or human monſter playing on the tabor and pipe, and a female 


- monſter playing on a dulcimer. To the muũcal antiquary theſe inſtruments muſt be ex- 


tremely curious: he may improve this hint in the courſe of his reſearches, and by a little 
perſeverance diſcover ſomething of the kind in almoſt every ancient monaſtic or religious 


edifice. | 


The Choir and Stalls of this Cathedral were erected by Alan De Vaſſingbam, Prior of 
Ely, and finiſhed in 1328. | 

It has been commonly ſuppoſed that the animoſities which ſubſiſted between the regular 
and ſecular clergy, gave occaſion to theſe reciprocal inſtances of their holding up each other 
to public derifion. Not only ſacred buildings were diſgraced by theſe ſatyrical ornaments, 
but even their very ſervice books were not exempt from them, and are frequently ſullied 
with the moſt abominable indecencies. Surely the morality of former times may well ſuffer 
by a compariſon with that of the preſent! Is it not however more likely that the ſubjects 
in queſtion were appropriated to the Friars, a ſet of men who ſeem to have been univerſally 
hated and deſpiſed by the clergy ? Perhaps both opinions may hold. a 


— 


| 16 1 
De two laſt ſubjects are Bafſo Relievos 


ter repreſents St, Erhedreda, foundreſs of the church and firſt Abbeſs of the monaſtery of 


— 


STATUES and BASSO RELIEVOS, from NORWICH. Drawn 1786. 
The account of which is obliged to be poſtponed to the next number. 


_— 


STATUES on the North aud South Sides of the Gateway, near the Weſt Endof BRISTOL 
Cat bedral. Drawn 1784. 


Near the Cathedral there ſtands a very elegant Gate, the lower part of Norman, the upper 
of Gothic architecture. Over the lower part, on the north fide, is the following inſciip- 
tion—** REX HENRICVS It. ET DOMINVS ROBERTVS FIL HARDINGY FIL REGIS DACIAE 
Hv1vs MONASTERII PRIMI FVNDATORES EXTITERVNT: In Engliſh King Henry the 
Hd. and Lord Robert ſon of Harding, ſon of the King of Denmark, were the firſt founders 
of this Monaſtery.” This Robert Firnbording, as we learn from Camden* and others, was 
a man of great conſequence at Priftol, (Tanner cites a manuſcript to ſhew that he was 
Mayor of Briſtol r) and his ſon by favour of King Henry married the daughter of the Lord 
De Barkley, from whence his poſterity, who have flouriſhed in great ſtate, are to this day 
ſtiled Barons of Barkley, ſome of whom were buried in this church. 

This Gate was part of the Priory of St. Auguſtine, which was founded by the above men - 
tioned Robert Fitzharding. Dugdale t has given us the following curious verſes, which 
perpetuate this event, but omits to ſay where he met with them. 


% A Burgeys of Briflow, tho Robert Hardyng, 
For grete Treſour and Richefle ſo well was with the King, 
That he yaft him and his Heires the noble Barony 
That ſo rich is of Berkly with all the Seignorie 
And thulk Robert Hardyng a rered ſuth I wys - 
An Abbey of Briſtow of St. Aullyn that is. 


| Robert Fitzharding lies buried in the Cathedral, and a modern inſcription upon his mo- 
nument, which has * repaired, mentigns ** that he laid the foundation of this Church 


and Monaſtery of St. Augu/tine in the year 1140, the 5th of King Szephen, dedicated and 


endowed it in 1148, and died in 1170, the 17th of King Henry the IId. 

This Priory was, in the reign of Henry the IId. changed into an Abbey. Upon its diſ- 
ſolution, in the reign of King Henry the VIIIth. it became a Cathedral, by the name of the 
Cathedral church of the Holy Trinity. | 

Statue I. is probably King Stephen. II. Robert Fitabarding. III. and IV. unknown. 
V. King Henry Il. with the royal arms beneath. VI. Robert Fitzharding again. He is 
here repreſented in apparently his Mayor's habit, and holds in one hand a model of the 
church, and in the other its Charter of Foundation ; his.arms are alſo beneath. VII. and 
VII. are the Statues of two Mitred Abbots, and one may reaſonably conjecture that they 
repreſent the ſucceeding Abbots, who repaired and altered the upper part of the Gate, 
which, as it has been already obſerved, is more modern than the lower. The arms under 
the laſt Statue are faid to be thoſe of Abbot New/and, who died 1515. 


® Britax. p. 96. Ed. 1722. + Notitia Monaſt. Bri/ol, 3. Ed. 1787. 1 Monaſticon 2. 233. & Tanner ubi ſupra. 


a 


Various TILES, forming the Pavement before the Ligb Altar of GLOCESTER Cathedrat. 
| Drawn 1784. 5 


This beautiful Pavement“ was given by Abbot Sebroke, who was elected in 1450. He 
began the fine tower in the middle of 'the Church, but died before it was finiſhed, leaving 
the care of it to Robert Tully a Monk of this Abbey, as a rs from the following inſcrip- 
tion {till remaining at the bottom of the choir over the arch of the tower. 


Hoc quod digeflum ſpecularis opuſque politum This fabrick which you ſee exact and neat 
Tulliz hac ex Onere Sehbroke Abbate jubenis. \ The Abbot charg'd the Monk to make compleat.+ 


His beautiful monument is in @ chapel at the ſouth weſt end of the choir with his ſtatue 
at length in alabaſter. His name and arms appear on this Pavement, the latter encircled 
with the inſcription * pominvs THOMAS SEBROK ABBAS,” hkewiſe his motto—** PAr 
VOLVNTAS DN1,” which is {aid to have been interpreted Tf this Abbey muſt be diffolved, 
the will of the Lord be done.” But there does not ſeem to be the leaſt ground for any ſuch 
interpretation, 7 { | 

The other coats of arms upon this Pavement are thoſe of England, Edward the Confeſſor, 
the See of Glocefter, and probably thoſe of ſome of the Benefactors to this Cathedral. The 


remaining inſcriptions are paſſages of Scripture, to the beſt of the writer's recollection, who 


had not time to copy them all when on the ſpot. They will be given at large in ſome fu- 


ture number. 
This Pavement narrowly eſc 


old woman to replace it with marble, which, to the credit of thoſe concerned, was re- 
jected. : | . 5 


* Sev page vel L ef this Work, + Ci, c Brite 274. Ea 1722. 4 Fuller Ch, Hiſt, b. 6, 5 3% 


on the roof of the choir of this cathedral; the lat- 


caped deſtruction a few years ago, by the offer of ſome foolith. 
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The Editor preſumes to hope for the indulgence of the Subſcribers lo excuſe the length of time 
between the publication of Number 18 and the preſent Number, owing to half that period 
being ſpent in his collecting materials for this Work, and taking other ſubjetts in Glouceſter - 
ſhire and Worceſterſhire, and the remaining time occupied in engraving the Plates in the 


preſent Number. He propoſes to publiſh two more by Midſummer next. The Subſcribers 


- Further informed that this Work will be concluded with Number 30, compleating two 


* 1 


STATUES and BASSO-RELIEVOS, from NORWICH, /cwhich were given in Num- 
ber 18.) Deſcribed by FRANCIS DOUCE, E½. F. S. A. 


4A STATUE and BASSO-RELIEVO, on the Weſt Front of the Upper Cliſe or 
Monaſtery Gate. 


The chamber above the arch of this gate was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. EzZe/- 


zert the Martyr, whoſe figure is here repreſented. He was treacherouſly flain at the in- 


ſtance of his mother-in-law Quendreda the wife of Ofa. Hiſtorians differ as to the man- 
ner in which he was put to death, which difference may perhaps be reconciled by the pre- 
ſent figure, which points to a wound in the breaſt. 

The other figures forming the Baſſo-Relievo exhibit a man fighting with a monſter, are 
ſcarcely worth mentioning, but for the ſmall round ſhield that appears to have been uſed 
about the time of Edward I; in whoſe reign this gate was built. 


A STATUE on the Weſt Front of the Gateway entering into the Biſhop's Palace. 


This palace was built about the year 1300, by Biſhop Salmon. The Statue here given 
is either that of Edward I. or of ſome ſaint to whom it was dedicated, 


Thr ee of the principal STATUES on the Weſt Front of the ERPINGHAM Gate, of po- 
ite the Weſt End of the Catbearal. 


This gate was built by the famous Sir Thomas Erpingbam, a Knight of the Garter, who 
lived in the reigns of R:chard II. Henry IV. and Henry V.“ He was perſecuted by the 
Biſhop of Norwich for his attachment to Wickliffe, and by him enjoined to build this 
gate by way of penance. The word pend is many times carved upon it, and in a niche 
is his own Statue in armour on his knees, in the act of begging pardon for his offence: 
however, King Henry IV. knowing his abilities, and how much he was eſteemed by the 
populace, not only ſet him at liberty, but on the gth of February, 1400, the Bithop of 
Norwich coming to Parliament, the King cauſed him to be ſeated in his accuſtomed place, 
and then the King ſpoke to Sir Thomas de Erping bam, his Vice Chamberlain, then being 


between the Duke of York and the Earl of Warwick, who fat there in their places, and 


ſaid that he took the accuſations of the ſaid Thomas againſt the Biſhop to be good, and to 
proceed from great zeal born unto him; but yet, conſidering the order of the Biſhop, and 
that he was: of. the King's lineage, and being aſſured of his better behaviour, he frankly 
pardoned him all miſpriſions done againſt his perſon; for which all the Biſhops gave the 
King thanks in open Parliament, and detired him to make the Bithop and Sir Thomas ſhake 
hands and kiſs each other, in token of friendſhip, which they did, and it afterwards proved 
real, Sir Thomas becoming a great benefaCtor to the cathedral, ard a firm friend to the Bi- 
thop as long as he lived. + 

On the ſummit formerly ſtood a croſs of ſtone, and the emblems of the Four Evarige= 
liſts are placed on pedeſtals, two on each fide; two only of the emblems are now remain- 
ing. On the top ſits an effigy of a ſecular prieſt | with a book in his hand, teaching a 
youth ſtanding by him; and oppoſite, on the ſouthern pillar, is a Monk with a book in 
his hand alſo, ſurveying thoſe that paſs by, deſigned perhaps to fignify that the ſecular 
clergy not only laboured themſelves in the Word, but diligently taught the growing youth 


to the benefit of the world, when the idle Regular who by his book aifo pretends to learn- 


ing did neither inſtruct any nor improve himſelf, by which Sir Thomas Erpingham covertly 
lathed thoſe that obliged him to the penance, and praiſed thoſe who had given him in- 
ſtruction in the way of truth. || 

On one fide of the niche are the arms of the See, and ori the other thoſe of the church. 
Right over the arch is a ſhield of the five wounds of Chrif, repreſented by a heart be- 
tween two hands cooped in chief, and two feet. cooped in baſe, our Blefſed Lord being 
wounded on the croſs with the nails that went through his hands and feet, and with the 
ſpear that pierced his heart. 

On the north ſide of this are three ſhields; the largeſt has on it a triangle to repreſent 
the Trinity, the loweſt has our Saviour on the croſs, and the uppermoſt three chalices and 
wafers to repreſent the bleſſed Sacrament; oppoſite alſo, are three ſhields, the largeſt has 
the arms of Sir Thomas impaling thoſe of Joan Clopton his fecond wife; the uppermoſt 
has the arms of Joan Walton his firſt wife, and the loweſt thoſe of Clapton ſingle. The 
pillars and arch are adorned with many well carved images, with the word pena under 
them: they are the effigies of divers Saints, Martyrs, Kings and Confeſſors; thoſe on the 
north ſide being moſl, if not all, men, and thoſe on the ; fide moſt, if not all, wo- 
men; by which we may learn that his laſt wife was concerned in this penance, as being 4 
Lollard, or follower ot Wick/iff, as well as himſelf; the arms of the Erping hams, Mal- 


* See an account of him in Blemefield's Hiſtory of Norfolk pathim. 
+ Parkins's Hiſtory of Norwich, p. 197. Blomefield, 2, 372. + Vide the Plate. l| Elomeficld, 2, 520. 
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tons, Cloplons, &c. are ſcattered. all over the building.“ Engravings of the gate itſelr 
may be ſeen in Sir Thomas Brown's poſthumous works, 1712, 8vo. and in the Hiſtory of 


the City of Norwich, 1768, 8vo. 2 Vols. but they give a very faint idea of \its great 
elegance. 


beauty and 


STATUES on the Weſt End of the Cathedral. 


The weſt end of the Cathedral was rebuilt by Biſhop Alrwyct, who is here repreſented 
as receiving the inſtrument of his confirmation from King Henry VI. One of the Statues 


being loſt, it is difficult to explain the other upon the right hand, unleſs it was a repetition 
of the ſame ceremony, W. 


BAS SCO-RELIE VO in the Veftry of St. PETER's MANCROFT. D 
let than the Original. 


This 1s an ancient Tablet or Altar-piece of alabaſter, formerly painted, repreſenting 
nine female ſaints, which Mr. Blomefield + thinks might have belonged to a chapel of St. 

Margaret, from her figure being, as he terms it, the principal image; but there ſcems to 
be no reaſon for this opinion, or that the figure of St. Margaret 1s intended to be more 
conſpicuous than the others. The names of the ſaints are as follow, beginning with the 
figure on the right-hand at top. No. I. St. Mary Magdalen holding a box of ointment 
and a palm branch, and nor, according to Blomefield, St. Barbara with the tower. 
No. II. unknown. No. III. St. Hildegard, with a paſtoral ſtaff and a book. No. IV. 
and V. unknown. No. VI. perhaps St. Juſtine. No. VII. St. Urſula with a book and 
arrow. No. VIII. St. Margaret with the dragon and croſs. No IX. St. Helena, the 
mother of Conſtantine the Great, with the croſs. 

Theſe Tablets are frequently ſcen over Altars, and it is not uncommon to find them 


covered over with coats of plailter, poſſibly with a view to preſerve them from the ravages 
of fanaticiſm. 


rawn to one Third 


PAINTING Sf ARTHUR PRINCE of WALES, Son of HENRY VII. ia the North 
Window of JESUS Chapel, on the North Side of the Priory Church of GREAT MAL- 
VERN, WORCESTERSHIRE. / Height of the Original three Feet by two Feet.) 
Drawn 1788. Deſcribed by WILLIAM BRAY, Ei. F. S. A. 


The tract of hills generally known by the name of Malvern hills, about 10 miles from 
Worceſter, ſeparate Worceſterſhire from Her: fordſbire. They are very ſteep and lofty, and 
afford a moſt extenſive and beautiful proſpe&t; on one fide hes the fertile vale of Eve/ham, 
on the other is Hereford/bire, beyond which riſe the Welch mountains. On the eaſtern 
fide of theſe hills, overlooking the vale of Eveſham, ſtood the Priory of Great Matvern. 
It was originally a hermitage founded“ in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, by Urs 
D' Abytot, by whoſe conſent the Abbot of Weſtminſter, in the 11th of William I. fixed 
there a Prior and twenty-fix Monks, beſides whom thirty poor men were to be main- 
tained. + At the diſſolution it was granted to #i/tiam Peacock, who aliened ro Jabn 
 Knotesjord, whoſe daughter Ann carried it in marriage to Wiluam Savage of the ancient 
family of Savage, of Rock Savage in Cheſhire, in which family it continued when Thomas 

ubliſhed his account of Malvern in 1725. The Priory church was purchaſed by the in- 
13 of the town, from Knotesford, ſoon after the diſſolution, and is now uſed as the 

ariſh church. It is a large and beautiful building, 171 feet long, 63 feet broad, and the 
height of the nave is alſo 63 feet. There were two chapels which are deſtroyed, one de- 
dicated to the Virgin on the eaſt, and another on the ſouth. Except theſe, and the ha- 
vock which has been made in the painted windows, it remains intire. } Much of that 
has been deſtroyed and damaged, but enough is yet ſeen to ſhew how magnificent it muſt 
have been when perfect. The hand of an ingenious artiſt, encouraged by the patronage 
of the country, might till reſtore a great deal, by bringing together the ſcattered pieces 
which have been disjoined by the ignorance of ſome glazier on repairing the win- 
dows. 

The windows were full of Scripture hiſtories, of the effigies of the benefactors to the 
Priory, with their arms painted on their ſurcoats: of theſe a large deſcription was written 
by Mr. Hatington in the time of Charles I. His account is printed in Latin by Thomas, 
and in Engliſh by Dr. Nafb. || 

In a window in the chapel which was dedicated to Chri/, on the north fide of the 
church, were twelve pannels, fix above and fix below. In the upper were repreſented, in 
a circle, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, placing a crown on the head of the Virgin, 
choirs of Angels and Saints prailing Gad on various inſtruments. In one was repreſented 
Chriſt received up into Heaven; in another Michael fighting with the Devil; in another 
Our Saviour takes the hand of Adam, who is praying with Eve in the midſt of the infer- 
nal ſpirits, and leads him out. The reſt were broken and confuſed. This was the fate 
of the fix lower pannels, which not many years before Thomas wrote were blown out of 


* Thomas's Hiſtory of Great Malvern, p. 3. | Ib. p. 


+ Ib. p. 90. 
The Editor mult remark that while he was taking ſketches of the antiquities there this ſummer, he was wit- 
neſs to the windows being made a mark for the neighbouring ſchool boys to throw tones at. | 
i Hiſtory of Worceſterſhire, Vol. II. p. 129. bis 
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their places by a high wind, much broken, and when the window was repaired no care was 
taken to replace the panes properly. There were painted in them Henry VII. armed 
with his crown on his head, and on his outer garment the arms of France and England 
quarterly, At his back was his Queen Elizabeth, and on her mantle were the ſame arms. Pl 
After her was Arthur Prince of Wales, with the ſame arms, with the addition of a label _ 
ae of three points. To him ſucceeded Sir Reginald Bray in proſperity and adverſity always 
faithful to the King, “ bearing ar a chevaron fable, between three eagles legs of the ſame, 
eraſed a /4 cuiſſe, gules. Next to him was Jabn Savage, Eſq. bearing palum fuſillatum ni- 
=_m in parma argentea; and laſtly, Thomas Lovell, Eſq. one of the privy council to this 
| ing, bearing ar a chevaron between three | ciuros miniatos.] Theſe were all on their 
| knees, and with uplifted hands praying to God. Under them was written —Orate pro 
bono flatu nobiliſſimi et excellentiſimi regis Henrici ſeptimi et Elizabethe regine ac domimi 
| — * principis filui eorundem, nec non predilectiſime con ſortis ſue et ſuorum trium mi- 
| itum. 
| Of theſe figures, the Prince and Sir Reginald Bray till remain perfect. They were co- 
pied a few years ago by a Painter of Worceſter, and from that copy Mr. $:rut# made an 
engraving, which is Plate 60 in his Manners, Cuſtoms,” &c. The figure of the Prince 
is there, by miſtake, faid to be that of the King. | 
I obſerve, however, from my notes taken on viſiting this church in 1771, that the 
Painter has not been quite accurate, as my Memorandum takes notice that the rowels of 
the Prince's ſpurs differ from thoſe of Sir Reginald, the latter having a few long points, 
the former many ſhorter ones, as here repreſented. The lower part of the Queen's por- 
trait then remained, but had been reverſed by the glazier; her ſhoes were red, the toes 
pointed. In a pane above this, was a woman's head, not improbably that of the Queen. 
The Prince (in the preſent Plate) is repreſented in compleat white armour, except his 
| head; over his armour is a ſurcoat, on the right ſhoulder of which are the arms of 
| France and England quarterly, and the ſame is repreſented on the breaſt. The ground 
of his coat is embroidered. Round his neck is a label of three points, (but owing 
to the three-quarter view of the figure, only two of the points are ſeen, ) above it 
appears his coat of mail. His hair is long, hanging down in ringlets, and on his head 
is a coronet. He has a _ ſword on his fide, the ſcabbard much ornamented. His ſpurs 
are very long, the rowels full of ſhort points. He is under a canopy, kneeling on two 
cuſhions taſſelled, his hands lifted up in the attitude of prayer. On a table betore him, 
which is covered with tapeſtry, lies an open bock on a cuſhion, fringed and taſſelled, and 
on the book lies a ſceptre. The cuſhions, are placed on a ground compoſed of ſmall 
ſquares, each of which is chequered black and yellow. The top canopy 1s fringed, and 
from it depend two curtains drawn back and folded up. The top of this, the tides and 
the back, the curtains and the cuſhions on which the Prince kneels, are richly embroi- 
dered. On the right fide of the canopy are three Angels, one above another, on the left 
two only are ſeen, the third being hid by the table. On the top are two more. They 
are all playing on mufical inſtruments; the lowermoſt on the right on a bag-pipe, the 
next and the curreſponding one on ſack-buts, the two uppermoſt on lutes, which teem to 
be played by a ſmall ſtick appearing in their hands. The two on the top have harps. 


There is a gloty round each of their heads.—It is intended to give the Plate of Sir Regi- 
nald Bray in No. 21. 


* See a larger account of him in the new edition of Biog. Erit. 


_—_— 


PRIORY CHURCH GREAT MALVERN, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The deſcription of the tomb, the bird's-eye view of its Statue, and the Baſſo-Relievos on 
the under part of the ſeats in the choir, is deferred to the next number. 


3 ö 


SCULPTURES on the Outſide of St. JOHN's Church, CIRENCESTER, 


GLOCESTERSHIRE. Deſcribed by FRANCIS DOUCE, EH. F. S. A. Drawn 
1788. | 


Theſe figures are carved upon the entablature under the parapet of the nave, and run in 
a continued line, being occaſionally interſected by angular buttreſſes, upon which ſome of 
them are placed. The nave of this church appears to have been rebuilt when John Hake- 
bourn was Abbot of Cirenceſter, viz. between the years 1504 and 1522, and the dreſſes 
of the figures will be found to correſpond with that period. Tradition ſays, they repreſent 
the ancient feſtivity called a Wh:t/on- Ale. | 
| Concerning the etymology of the word Ale much pains have been taken, for one can- 
| not call it learning ; the beſt opinion however ſcems to be that from its uſe in compoſition, 
it means nothing more than a feaſt or merry-making, as in the words, Leet-A/e, Lamb- 
Ale, Whitſon- Ale, Clerk- Ale, Bride-Ale, Church- Ale, Scot- Ale, Midſummer- Ale, &c. ＋ 
At all theſe feaſts Ale appears to have been the predominant liquor, and it is exceedingly 
| probable that from this circumſtance the metonymy aroſe. Dr. Hickes informs us that the 
| Anglo-Saxon Geol, the Dan. Saxon Jol, and the [celandic OI, — have the ſame 


SH meaning, | and perhaps Chriſimas was called by our northern anceſtors Tue, or the Feat, 
| by way of pre-eminence. 


* Rudder's Glace. 360. J arten Hiſt. of Poetry. 3. 1 a8. 
J See Junii Etymgl. Ang ic. V. Yeo!, 
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Illuſtrations of theſe various kinds of Ales ate in this place unneceſſary, and miglit ra- 
ther conſtitute a detached eſſay; whoever would learn as much as perhaps need be known 
upon the ſubject, may conſult with advantage a very curious note in Mr. HF arton's Hits 
tory of Eng/h Poetry, referred to below.+ It will be ſufficient to ſay a few words con- 
cerning Church- Ales and Whitfon- Ales. Church- Ales were feaſts eſtabliſhed for the re- 
pairs of the church. Mr. Marton ſeems to have confounded. them with Taints feaſts, 
which were kept upon the dedication day by every houſeholder of the pariſh within his 
own doors; cach entertaining ſuch of his acquaintance as were likely, when their turn 
arrived, to requite him with the ſame kindneſs. 1 It is difficult to ſay how far the cele- 
bration of theſe feſtivals correſponded in different counties: the following deſcription of a 
Church-Ale is preſerved in Mr. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. || ** For the Church- Ale, 
two young Men of the Pariſh are yerely choſen by their laſt foregoers to be Wardens, who 
deviding the Taſk, make Collection among the Pariſhioners, of whatſoever Proviſion it 
pleaſeth them voluntarily to beſtow. This they imploy in Brewing, Baking, and other 
Acates, againſt F/bir/ontide; upon which Holydays the Neighbours meet at the Church 
Houſe, and there merily feed on their own Victuals, contributing ſome petty portion to 
the Stock, which by many Smalls groweth to a meetly Greatneſs; for there is entertayned 
a kinde of Emulation betweene th-ſe Wardens, who by his Graciouſneſs in gathering and 
good huſbandry in expending, can beſt advance the Churches Profit. Beſides, the neigh- 
bour Pariſhes at thoſe Times lovingly viſit one another, and this Way frankely ſpend 
their Money together. The Afternoones are conſumed in ſuch Exerciſes as olde and yon 
folke (having leyſure) doe accuſtomably weare out the Time withall. When the Feat 
is ended, the Wardens yeeld in their account to the Pariſhioners, and ſuch Money as ex- 
ceedeth the diſburſments is layd up in Store, to defray any extraordinary Charges arifing in 
the Pariſh, or impoted on them for the good of the Countrey or the Prince's Service: 
neither of which commonly gripe ſo much but that ſomewhat ſtil remayneth to cover 
the Purſes bottome.”” The author ſeems to have been a good deal prejudiced againſt theſe 
ruſtic feſtivities, for he ſays, that ** the very Title of Ale was ſomewhat naſty, and the thing 
itſelf had been corrupted with ſuch a Multitude of Abuſes, to wit, Idleneſſe, Drunken- 
neſſe, Laſciviouſneſſe, vain diſports of Miaſtrelſie Dauncing, and diſorderly night-watch- 
ings, that the beſt curing was to cut it cleane away.“ § It appears then that Dancing and 
Mujic made a material part of theſe as well as of the V bitſon-Ales, which may be col- 
lected from Ben Jonſon's maſque of Queens at Whitehall, in 1609; where one of the 
hags or witches fays— 


I bad a Dagger: what did I with that? % A Piper it got at a Church-Alc: : 
„ Kill'd an Intant, to have his Fat. J bade him againe blow Wind—i'the taile.” 


With reſpect to Whitfn-Ales no account of the manner of their celebration in more 
ancient times has been handed down to us. At preſent they are conducted in the follow- 
ing manner: Two perſons are choſen, previouſly to the meeting, to be Lord and Lady of 
the Ale, who dreſs as ſuitably as they can to the characters they aſſume. A large empty 
barn, or ſome ſuch building, is provided for the Lord's hall, and fitted up with feats to 
accomodate the company. Here they aſſemble to dance and regale in the beſt manner 
their circumſtances and the place will afford, and each young fellow treats his girl with a 
ribband or favour. The Lord and Lady honour the hall with their preſence, attended 
by the Steward, Sword-bearer, Purſe-bearer, and Mace-bearer, with their ſeveral Badges or 
Enſigns of office. They have likewiſe a Page or Train-bearer, and a Fcol or Jeſter, 
dreſt in a party-coloured jacket, whoſe ribaldry and geſticulation contribute not a little to 
the entertainment of ſome part of the company. The Lord's muſic, conſiſting generally 
of a pipe and tabor, is employed to conduct the dance. Some people think this cuſſom 
is a commemoration of the ancient Drink-Lean, a day of feſtivity formerly obſerved by 
the tenants and vaſſals of the Lord of the Fee within his manor, the memory of which, 
on account of the jollity of thoſe meetings, the people have thus preſerved ever fince, ** 
The Gloſſaries inform us that this Drin&-Lean was a contribution of tenants towards a 
potation or Ale provided to entertain the Lord or his Steward. 

From the above deſcriptions the affinity between Church- Ales and Whitfon- Ales will be 
eaſily perceived. Some difficulty ariſes as to the appropriation of the Figures in queſtion. 
It is more probable however that they repreſent a Vbicſn Ale, an opinion that is — 
ened by the Tradition before mentioned. After what has been ſaid, the matter is ſtill left 
to the Reader's better judgment. | | 

It will in general be found that ancient feſtivals of this kind, and particularly the more 
common amuſements of Children, have been handed down to us trom the remoteſt times, 
in the utmoſt degree of original purity; for in theſe caſes the influence of faſhion, which 
among the great may be conſidered as the cauſe of endleſs variety in their purſuits, can 
ſeldom be traced among the vulgar, who are contented with the repetition of amuſements 
which they know have always pleaſed their anceſtors, and are ſufficiently competent to 
their own defires. The preſent inſtance however ſeems to be an exception, for many of 
the Perſonages of the modern Whit/on- Ale are here wanting, whilſt others occur which 
cannot be explained, | 

From the lofty ſituation of theſe Figures they are hardly to be ſeen from the ground, 
and whoever wiſhes to examine them muſt aſcend the great tower as far as the belfry, 
which gives admittance to the leads of the nave, and then deſcend by the affiſtance of a1ad- 
der upon the leads of the fide aifles, by which means the whole range of Figures may be ea- 
ſily in ſpected. Moſt of them are perfect, and might poſſibly have remained fo to this time; 
but from the frequent uſe of the ladder, ſome few have ſuſtained confiderable damage. 
It is imagined: that there muſt have originally been ſome more convenient way of getting 


+ Warton ubi ſupra. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, fo. 69. edit; 1602. Fo, 68. Fa, 6 
* Rudder's Hiſtory of Glace. p. 23, 24. l ak , - 
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acceſs to them, as at preſent none but the genuine lovers of Antiquity would incur the 


danger and trouble of inſpecting them, for the parapet is in ſo decayed a ſtate that it 
is not likely to endure much longer. 


PLATE I. repreſents the SCULPTURES on the North Side. 


No. I. Is a monſter, apparently without any particular meaning. 

II. Is faid to repreſent the Lord of the feaſt : he appears to be in his hunting dreſs, 
having a cap with feathers, a bugle horn, and in his left hand an arrow. It is very cer- 
tain that the game was at this time purſued with hounds and bow and arrow, In his 
right hand he carries a ſcroll with an inſcription, which has been read BE MERRUBE, 

No. III. A minſtrel in a droll attitude, playing upon the cymbal or hurdy-gurdy. 
This is an inftrument of very great antiquity; the French term for which, in their antient 
poetry and romances, is viele, according to molt of their Antiquaries, though Monfieur 
L'"Eveque de la Raualliere“ inſiſts that it is the inſtrument called rota + in the middle 
ages on account of its wheel, which cauſed the drone or humming noite. Chaucer, in 
his Canterbury Tales, deſcribes the Frere or Friar, as playing on this inftrument— 

Wiel coude he ſinge and plaien on a rote. 

If however this inſtrument be intended by the word viele, it muſt not be confounded 
with the violin, which in the moſt antient times was played on with a bow, and differed 
very hittle from the modern violin. The inſtrument in queſtion continues to be called 
viel} in modern French. Towards the middle of the fourteenth century it became the 
favourite of blind and other beggars, and acquired the name of inſtrument des pauvres, 
or the Beggars Tyre. 1 Mr. Tui ſaw it repreſented upon a baſlo-relievo over the door 
of the Cathedral of Toro, one of the moſt antient cities in Spain. || Other repreſentations 
of it, as it appeared in the 16th century, may be ſeen in Sir F. Hawkins's Hiſtory of 
Muſic, Vol. III. p- 443, and in Prætorii Theatrum Inſtrumentorum, Pl. 22. 

No. IV. A minſtrel playing upon an inſtrument of the lute or cittern kind, the varieties 
of which are very numerous, and have been ſufficiently diſcuſſed by moſt writers upon 
this ſubject. 

No. V. A minſtrel playing upon a tabor and pipe. 

No. VI. Is fo much defaced that no conjecture can be foi med about it. 

No. VIE. Is alſo defaced, but appears to be a minſtrel playing on the bag-pipes. It is 
probable that this inſtrument was uſed by our anceſtors in the earlieſt times. It occurs 
in many illuminated manuſcripts of the 13th and 14th centuries, and yas known to the 
Romans.\ 

No. VIII. A minſtrel with a harp, which he holds under his right arm, and plays upon 
with one hand only. This inſtrument is called by Sir Jobn Hawkins a horizontal harp. ** 
Something of the ſame kind, but of a larger ſize, copied from an illuminated Saxon 
manuſcript, may be ſeen in Strutt's Manners and Cuſtoms of the Exgliſb, Vol. I. 
Pl. 17. where the harp is placed between the knees; and another in the ſame Work, 
Vol. II. Pl. 1. from a manuſcript of the 12th century, which exactly reſembles the 
preſent figure. More repreſentations of this kind of harp may be ſeen alſo in the Work 
of Pretorius before cited, Pl. 33. 

No. IX. A minſtrel with a Alte, which he ſeems to play upon after the manner of a 
German flute. : 

No. X. The double pipe with one mouth-piece is a very ſingular and uncommon in- 
ſtrument, of which perhaps no other inſtance can be produced among Engliſb antiquities. 
It was known to the Romans under the name of Tibiæ bifores. ++ i | 

No. XI. This is ſaid to repreſent the Lord's ſteward. He carries a bag over his ſhoul- 
der, which perhaps may have contained money to diſtribute among the people. — = 

No. XII. Concerning this Figure nothing can be ſaid that would afford any ſatisfaction. 

No. XIII. The Purſe-bearer. Purſes were antiently ſuſpended to a girdle at the 
waiſt, The French had a great variety of names for them according to their fize and 
value, + and it is probable that our countrymen were not behindhand with their neigh - 
bours in this article of luxury. | | : ; 

No. XIV. A minftrel in the habit of a Monk, playing upon two pipes at once. This 
inſtrument is of very great antiquity among us, and was uſed by the Saxons, as appears 
from an illumination in a Saxon manuſcript copied by Strutt in his Manners and Cuſtoms 
&c. Vol. I. Pl. 17. It was alſo uſed in the time of Richard II. See a Figure of it from 
tae Liber Rega'is, written at Richard's Coronation, in Srutt, Vol. II. l. 6. It is the 
Tibiæ pares of the antients ſo frequently mentioned by Terence, concerning which the 
reader may conſult Bartbolinus de Tibiis Veterum, Burney's Hiſtory of Mufic, Vol. I. 521, 
and Blanchini de Injirum. Vet. Tab. I. : 

No. XV. A female dancer playing upon a tambourine, which muſt have a good deal 
contributed to the mirth and feſtivity of theſe proceſſions. 

No. XVI. Is one with the ale and cake. His cap is very far from being ungraceful, 
and it is proper to obſerve that all the head dreſſes of the men are different. : 

No. XVII. A minſtrel playing upon a fiddle with three ſtrings. The violin was uſed in 
very early times both in France and England. It has already been obſerved, in the de- 
ſcription of No. IL that the French Antiquaries are of opinion that by the term viele is 
meant the violin; and if this be the caſe, it muſt have been very common among them, as 
it is perpetually mentioned in their old Troubagours, Fabliers, and writers of romance. 
Much has been collected together upon the ſubject by Monfeur L' Eveque de la Ravalliere. 
in the firſt Volume of his Pacfies du Rot de Navarre, where figures of different ſorts of 
violins are given from antient monuments. Repreſentations of Saxon and Norman violins 
occur in Mr. $trutt's Work before cited; and upon the grand door of Barfreffon Church 


* Paefies du Ros de Navarre, Tom. 1, 254. + See Gloſſar. Du Cange, F. Rofta. 
+ Dion. des Origines, Tom. 3, 014 || Travels through Spain, p. 65. 


* y Blanchini de Inftrument. Veter um, Tab. II. Fig. 12, 13. Burney's Hiſtory of Muſic, Vol. I. p. 52. _ 
* Hiſtory of Mulic, Vol. II. p. 445. ++ Blanchini. Tab. I. ++ Le Grand Fabliaux et Contes, Tom. J. 310. 
| In 
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in Kent, which is of Norman architeCture, there is a figure of a man playing upon the 
violin.“ | 

No. XVIII. A monkey playing upon the bag-pipes, which is no otherwiſe to be ex- 
plained than by a ſuppoſition that one of the company might be ſo dreſſed up to add to the 
groteſque appearance of the ceremony. f ; 

No. XIX. A minſtrel with the regal or regals, a portable organ, an engraving of which 
from Luſcinius, together with a deſcription of the more modern kinds of it, may be ſeen 
in Sir J. Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſic, Vol. II. p. 448. From the ſtructure and very 
ſmall ſcale of this inſtrument, the treble notes only could be ſounded, for the left hand 
was employed in blowing the bellows. In the antient French Poem of th: Roman de 4a 
Roe, written about 1 300, the regals are thus deſcribed 

„ Orgues avait bien maniables 
„% A une ſeulle main portables 
« Ou il meſines ſouffle et touche.” 

It is repreſented upon the croſier of William of Wykebam, engraved in the firſt yolume 
of this Work, which ſhews its antiquity in this country; and organs of a different kind 
were in uſe among the Saxons. It is allo repreſented in folio 10 of the Chronicon Nurem- 
bergenſe, printed in 1493, exactly in the ſame manner as in the preſent carving, and very 
often in prints ſubſequent to that period done in Germany. In Henry VIllth's time they 
had double regals with two rows of pipes which were made of tin. ＋ 

No. XX. Is the tumbler or poſture maſter. The dreſs is ſo extremely cloſe to the body 
that the ribs are ſeen through it. He has on a kind. of half boot. The reader is referred 
to what has already been ſaid concerning the antient tumblers in p. 5 of this Volume. 

No. XXI. This figure is perhaps the fool or jeſter of the I bitſon Ale, though he is 
not ſufficiently characteriſed to reduce it to a certainty, and it is unfortunately much da- 
magcd. | 

No. XXII. A minſtrel blowing a horn. 

No. XXIII. A naked female, with her hands in ſuch a poſture as to admit of ſome 
whimſical coujzctures. This figure is ſaid to repreſent the Lady, but it is equally proba» 
ble that it exhibits another dancer. The head-dreſs, as well as thoſe of Nos. XV. and 
XXXVI. merits attention, being that which was worn both in this and the enſuing reign; 
an inſtance which ſerves to ſhew that faſhions were at that time rather more permanent 
among the ladies than they are at preſent. . | 

No. XXIV. A monſter reſembling a bear. Poſſibly a dancing bear might conſtitute 
one of the characters of the //b:t/on- Ale, 

No. XXV. There is no particular characteriſtic about this figure to enable one to ex- 
plain it ſatisfactorily. It is not improbable however that it repreſents a jugler, or conju- 
ror, who has juſt ſwallowed ſomething to aſtoniſh the gaping multitude, or performed 
ſome other ſurprizing feat. 


PLATE I. repreſents the SCULPTURES on the South Side. 

No. XXVI. Is a Monk who is looking at the figure of death near him, and by his 
countenance betrays evident tokens of fear and agitation. 

Nos. XXVII. and XXIX. Are pieces of foliage. It is to he obſerved that in this range 
of figures theſe pieces of foliage occur very frequently, which accounts for the number of 
figures being fewer in this than in the other plate; tor the foliages having little variety, 
it was not thought worth while to engrave them. | 

No. XXVIII. A figure of death, with a bell and ſpade, both proper emblems of mor- 
n 

No. XXX. Another knight of the woful countenance, whoſe tercors at death ſeem 
equal to thoſe of the Monk. 

No. XXXI. An Abbot. 

No. XXXII. Seems to be a maſter of the ſcience of defence with a dagger in each hand, 
ready to engage his adverſary. The practice of fighting with ſword and dagger, rapier 
and dagger, and alfo with two daggers, was continned for a long time after this period, 
and was probably introduced into this country from France and Italy. F Were it not for 
che fierceneſs ot the countenance in this figure, one might fuppoſe it to be a practitioner 
of ſword-dancing, a favourite diverſion among our anceſtors, and itill continued in ſeveral 
counties of England at wakes and fairs. | 

No. XXXIII. A fimilar figure in the act of undrawing or ſheathing his weapon. 

No. XXXIV. An elderly figure in a devotional attitude, looking towards 

No. XXXV. An Angel clothed in a dreſs made of feathers. It was the taſte of the 
time to repreſent Angels in this manner, as may be ſeen in the figure of St. Michael u 
on Henry VIIch's monument in Meſtminſter Abbey, engraved in the firſt volume of this 
Work, and alſo upon another figure in the laſt plate of the ſame volume. 

No. XXXVI. A female without any particular characteriſtic. 

No. XXXVII. A king with a ſcepter and mound. His crown is different from that 
worn at this time, being much more antient; the ſame obſervation applies to his hair. 

Nos. XXX VIII. and XXXIX. A dog and a lion, emblems of vigilance and courage. 

It is not improbable that the above Figures might be intended to repreſent fome of the 
characters in the old myſteries or moralities, which were at this time the favourite amuſe- 
ments of the common people; and if this conjecture be rightly formed, one may trace 
in them the ſeveral characters of gluttony, death, bad conſcience, murder, piety, an 
angel, &c. &c. which were very common perſonages in theſe repreſentations; or they 
may be altogether emblematical, and the mere coinage of the ſculptor's fancy, as they do 
not appear to have any connettion with thoſe on the other ſide; and figures of ſome kind 
were wanting to fill up the ſpace. Upon the whole, they may be conſidered in an intereſt- 
ing view, as exhibiting faithful repreſentations of the dreſſes and manners of the times. 


* Greſe's Antiquities of England, Vol I. p. 66. 4to. edit. + Strute, Vol. III. g. 116, 1 
1 Vincent Savisls's Uſe of the Rapier aud Dagger, 1595, 4to. and Swetnam's Schoole of Defence, 1617, 4to. 
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PRIORY CHURCH VT GREAT MALVERN, WorcesTznSuRe. 
The Drawings taken 1788, and were given in No. 19. 
A TOMB in the Seth AII 2 of the CHOIR. 


THE hiſtory of this Church is filent with reſpect to this Tomb, a circumſtance much to be 
regretted, as it is certainly of the moſt ancient date of any now remaining in this kingdom, if 
we may judge from the Statue laid on it. The Tomb itfelf is very fimple, being an oblong, low 
pedeſtal, and faced with the ornamented tiles, with which this Church abounds. 


Bird's Eye View of the STATUE en tbe abzve TOMB: 


Tuis Statue, when compleat, muſt have been conſiderably above the common ſize, being, 
from the remaining part of the legs to the top of the head, fix feet, and from elbow to elbow 
two feet two inches. The Statue has on the mail armour worn in the time of the Conqueror, 
over which is a long ſurcoat; the right-hand is armed with a battle-axe, and the left holds a cir- 
cular ſhield, and from under it hangs a ſword: theſe circumſtances not only prove its very great 
antiquity, but point out a ſingular curioſity in Ancient Sculpture, as no inſtance of the kind has 
ever fallen under the Editor's obſervation. 


Sie of the moſt remarkable BASSO-RELIEVOS on the under Part of the Seats of the CHOIR. 


{Drawn to one Third of the Size of the Original.] 


| IT has been more than once, in the courſe of this Work, obſerved, the affinity theſe ſubjects 
— the hiſtory and cuſtoms of this country, therefore no introduction in this place ſeems 
n . | | 
No. 1. A man in his laſt ſickneſs. A prieſt at his head, and a doctor at his feet: the dying 
man holds his purſe to procure their aſſiſtance, both for the good of his ſoul and body! 
No. II. This may be ſome magical piece of buſineſs, if we repeat two or three lines of the 
text, page 10, of this Volume, where one of the hags or witches fays— 


4 had a Dagger: what did I with that? A Piper it got at a Church-Ale: 
& Kill'd an inlant, to have his Fat. I bade him againe blow wind i'the tale.“ 


The Piper though, by the by, is here converted to a bellows- blower. Again, may we fancy this 
repreſentation to be, a Monk in a whimſical manner driving away the Devil? 

No. III. A Gardener, with a ſtaff and a garden hook; on each fide of him are plants, &c. 

No. IV. Here we may naturally ſuppoſe the Gardener has reaped the reward of his labour; 
on his right arm hangs a baſket of fruit, and in his left hand he holds a very large pine. [In 
proportion to his head.] From this repreſentation we find the growth of the pine of a far more 
ancient period than is generally imagined. There is a painting at Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, 
of Charles II. receiving from his gardener the firſt pine reared in this kingdom, fo far the ſtory 
of the picture goes. The Editor here obſerves, with no ſmall degree of ſatisfaction, that this 
Sculpture has thrown ſome faint light on hiſtory. 
No. V. This may be the emblem of a Glutton; his belly hangs over the table, and before him 
are the remains of his repaſt: in his hands he holds two large goblets with a truly triumphant 
bacchanalian air. 

No. VI. An Angel playing on the cittern. 


1 4 


The lower Part of a BRASS MONUMENTAL PLATE, z remaining in the Church of 
St. MARGARET, Kincs Lynn, NorFolk. Deſcribed in à Letter from CRAveN ORD, 
Eſq. F. A. S. 4% Francis Doucz, Eſq. F. A. S. [Drawn one Third leſs than the Original.] 


Dear Sir, 

| Yourſelf and Mr. Pinkerton having expreſſed a deſire to fee an etching on a 
larger ſcale, of the Figures at the bottom of the Monumental Braſs Plate now remaining in 
the Church of St. Margaret's, Lynn, than that given by Mr. Gough, in his Work on Sepulchral 
Monuments, I determined to offer to the Editor the Fac-ſimile I took in September, 1778, in com- 
pany with my late friend Sir John Cullum. You cannot be otherwiſe than pleaſed with the Edi- 
tor's etching ; and as Mr. Gough has been very particular in his deſcription of this Monument, L 
ſhall take the liberty of tranfcribing what he ſays of the Plate now before us.—** But under 
© the three principal Figures is repreſented a Feaſt, that for the ſplendor of the table and the 
% company, the band of muſic and the attendants, might paſs for ſome grand anniverſary cele- 
* brated in this wealthy town, perhaps the Feaſt of St. Margaret, their Patroneſs, on the fair- 
Ns = granted them by King Fohr, or perhaps the Mayor's Feat, when Mr. Braunch held that 
office, 1349 or 1359. He may be feated at the upper end or left hand of the Plate, and the 


» Aldermen and their wives in a row below him. In confirmation of this laſt conjecture, one 


% might even fancy one fees, among other decorations of the table, the ſilver cup“ which King 
1% Jobn had preſgnted to the town at his laſt viſit, 1216, above a century before. 3 


, Introduced in this Volume. 


„Among 


* — — 8 
4 TE 4% «f 


( 44] | 
&« Ar elicacies of this ſplendid table. one ſees the Peacock, that noble bird, the food 
10 2 = meat of — Few diſhes were in higher faſhion in the r.th century, 


6 was ſcarce any royal or noble feaſt without it. They ſtuffed it wi 
os = — and —— the head with a cloth, which was kept conſtantly wetted, to pre- 
«< ſerve the crown. They roaſted it and ſerved it up whole, covered, after dreſſing, with the ſkin 
« and feathers on, the comb entire, and the tail ſpread. Some perſons covered it with leaf- 
gold inſtead of its ſkin, and put a piece of cotton, dipped 1n ſpirits, into its beak, to whuch 
« they ſet fire as they put it on the table. The honour of ſerving it up was reſerved for the 
ladies moſt diſtinguiſhed for birth, rank, or beauty, one of whom, followed by others, and 
«© attended by muſic, brought it up in the gold or filver diſh, and fet it before the maſter of 
« the houſe, or the gueſt moſt diſtinguiſhed for his courteſy and valour; or after a tournament 
« before the victorious. knight, who was to diſplay his {kill in carving the favourite fowl, and 
« take an oath of valour and enterprize on its head. The romance of Lancelot, adopting the 
manners of the age in which it was written, repreſents King Arthur doing this office to the 
« ſatisfaction of 500 gueſts. A picture by Stevens, engraved by L Emperear, repreſents a pea- 
« cock feaſt. Monſieur D' Aufſy had ſeen an. old piece of tapeſtry of the 15th century, repre- 
« ſenting the ſame ſubject, which he could not afterwards recover to engrave in his curious Hiſ- 
« tory of the Private Life of the French. It may flatter the vanity of an Engi/þ hiſtorian, to 
« find this defideratum here ſupplied.” 5 A : 

I ſhall only add, that the whole of this Monumental Plate is in length 8 feet 8 inches, and in 
breadth 5 feet 5 inches. In the upper part is a profuſion of rich Gothic work with 15 figures 
under the ſame number of arches; in the centre is the figure of Robert Braunch between his two 
wives; under his feet is repreſented the ſtory of Prometheus and the Vulture, and round the 
verge is the following inſcription, in Gothic capitals. + DRATE PRD Ana 
RDBERTI BRAUNCHE LETICIE ET BARGARETE YXDRUY EſUD ET 
PRO ORS QUIBUS TENENTUR QUI QUIDEY RDBERTUS 
OBIIJT XY DIE OCTOBRIS ANND DOBVINI 1354 ANIWE EDRUD PER 
VYISERICDRDIAD DEI IN PACE REDUJESCANT. ADEN. 


I am, dear Sir, 


James Street, Yours very truly, 
May 14, 1789. 
CRAVEN ORD. + 


BASSO-RELIEVOS or the Capitals of the Columns ſupporting the Lantern of ELY CAaTreprar. 
Explained in a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Mixer, of Wincheſter, to the Editor. [Drawn 
1787. 


SIR, 


If it is contrary to the eſtabliſhed rules of architecture to repreſent any 
thing but a volute, or ſome ſuch unmeaning figure, on the Capitals of Columns, the reaſon of 
which however I am unable to comprehend, yet it mult be allowed that the method of our an- 
ceſtors in frequently crowding this, as well as every other part of their building, with repreſenta- 
tions from bf. or articles of hiſtory, makes up, by the ſubjects of ſtudy it affords us, or by the 
information it gives us, for any defect in point of beauty, and every violation of the laws of Y7- 
FruVius, | 

The figures on ſome capitals in my poſſeſſion, taken from Hyde Abbey, at once the reſting- 
place of the great and good Alfred and the den of thieves and proſtitutes,* appear to be the 
mere offspring of the artiſt's imagination; but thoſe which ſupport the Lantern + in Ely Cathe- 
dral, the delineation of which you now preſent to the public, contain every material incident in 
the life of the holy Ezhe/dreda the original foundreſs of that beautiful and venerable ſtrufture. 
It ſeems you are not ſatisfied with Bentham!'s account of the Relievos in queſtion, but in what 
that 1s defective you have not explained, nor am I able to judge, from never having ſeen his work. 
It ſeems, however, impoſſible that any conſiderable diverſity ſhould occur in our explanations, as 
we muſt both unavoidably draw from the ſame ſources : theſe are chiefly Bede, Capgrave, Tho- 
mat, a Monk of Ely, whoſe hiſtory I barton has publiſhed, and ſome collateral paſſages in other 
monaſtic hiſtorians. 

St. Etheldreda, vulgarly called Audry, was the third daughter of thoſe parents of ſaints Auna, 
King of the E Angles, and Herefwida his wife, who was deſcended from the royal family of 
the Northumbrian monarchs. Etheldreda, though twice married, thought herſelf ha ppy in re- 
ſerving her virginity, which ſhe eſteemed far above all the ſplendors of a throne. This circum- 
ſtance is reported by all antient hiſtorians, and particularly by Bede, who acquaints us with the 
fource of his information. Her firſt huſband was Tombert; a tributary Prince to the monarch of 
Mercia, and who ruled over the ſouthern Girvi, the antient inhabitants of the fenny country, in 
which Eh, then called E/ge, from the eels with which it abounded, was fituated. To this match 
ſhe was in a manner compelled by her parents, and received for her dowry the aforeſaid Ifle of 
El: her huſband, however, who was himſelf of a religious turn of mind, finding the ſtrong 
EE of Audry to a life of continency, and being ftruck with an extraordinary light which 

ſaw ſurrounding her at the time ſhe was praying for the Divine 
with her as a brother rather than a huſband. Upon his death, at t 


end of three years ſhe re- 


tired 
* Hyde Abbey is now converted into a bridewell ! | i 
* lantern or dome was deſigned and built by Allan de M alſingham, Sub Prior of this church, was fix years 0 building, 
finiſhed 1342. 
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t© cacies of this ſplendid table one ſees the Peacock, that noble bird, the food 
on 1 = meat of — Few diſhes were in higher faſhion in the 18 century, 


6 carce an 1 or noble feaſt without it. They ſtuffed it wi ices and 
os _ ; dap ws —— Wo hand with a cloth, which was kept conſtantly wetted, to pre- 
* ſerve the crown. They roaſted it and ſerved it up whole, covered, after dreſſing, with the ſkin 
« and feathers on, the comb entire, and the tail ſpread. Some perſons covered it with leaf- 
gold inſtead of its ſkin, and put a piece of cotton, dipped in ſpirits, into its beak, to wich 
« they ſet fire as they put it on the table. The honour of ſerving it up was reſerved for the 
ladies moſt diſtinguiſhed for birth, rank, or beauty, one of whom, followed by others, and 
attended by muſic, brought it up in the gold or filver diſh, and fet it before the maſter of 
the houſe, or the gueſt moſt diſtinguiſhed for his courteſy and valour; or after a tournament 
« before the victorious knight, who was to diſplay his {Kill in carving the favourite fowl, and 
4 take an oath of valour and enterprize on its head. The romance of Lancelot, adopting the 
„ manners of the age in which it was written, repreſents King Arthur doing this office to the 
« ſatisfaction of 500 gueſts, A picture by Stevens, engraved by L' Emperenr, repreſents a pea- 
« cock feaſt. Monſieur D' Auſſy had ſeen an. old piece of tapeſtry of the 15th century, repre- 
« ſenting the ſame ſubject, which he could not afterwards recover to engrave in his curious Hiſ- 
« tory — the Private Life of the French. It may flatter the vanity of an Exgliſʒ hiſtorian, to 
« find this deſideratum here ſupplied.” ek 2 

I ſhall only add, that the whole of this Monumental Plate is in length 8 feet 8 inches, and in 
breadth 5 feet 5 inches. In the upper part is a profuſion of rich Gothic work with 15 figures 
under the ſame number of arches; in the centre is the figure of Robert Braunch between his two 
wives; under his feet is repreſented the ſtory of Prometheus and the Vulture, and round the 
verge is the following inſcription, in Gothic capitals. + DRATE PRO ANIYABUS 
ROBERTI BRAUNCHE LETICIE ET BARGARETE VYXDRUYD Eu ET 
PRO ODU QUIBUS TENENTUR Qu Aue RDBERTUS 
OBTJT XV DIE OCTOBRIS ANND DOBINI 1364 ANIWE EDRUD PER 
VYISERICDRDIAD DEI IN PACE REDQUIJESCANT. ache. 


I am, dear Sir, 


James Street, Vours very truly, 
May 14, 1789. 
CRAVEN ORD. 


BASSO-RELIEVOS an the Capitals of the Columns ſupporting the Lantern of ELY CAaTrzprar. 
Explained in a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Mix ER, of Wincheſter, fo the Editor. [Drawn 
1787.] 


S1R, 

If it is contrary to the eſtabliſhed rules of architecture to repreſent any 
thing but a volute, or ſome ſuch unmeaning figure, on the Capitals of Columns, the reaſon of 
which however I am unable to comprehend, yet it muſt be allowed that the method of our an- 
ceſtors in frequently crowding this, as well as every other part of their building, with repreſenta- 
tions from bf. or articles of hiſtory, makes up, by the ſubjects of ſtudy it affords us, or by the 
information it gives us, for any defect in point of beauty, and every violation of the laws of Vi. 
truvtus. 

The figures on ſome capitals in my poſſeſſion, taken from Hyde Abbey, at once the reſting- 
place of the great and good Alfred and the den of thieves and proſtitutes,“ a to be the 
mere offspring of the artiſt's imagination; but thoſe which ſupport the Lantern + in Ely Cathe- 
dral, the delineation of which you now preſent to the public, contain every material incident in 
the life of the holy Ezhe/dreda the original foundreſs of that beautiful and venerable ſtructure. 
It ſeems you are not ſatisſied with Bentham's account of the Relievos in queſtion, but in what 
that is defeCtive you have not explained, nor am I able to judge, from never having ſeen his work. 
It ſeems, however, impoſſible that any conſiderable diverſity ſhould occur in our explanations, as 
we muſt both unavoidably draw from the ſame ſources : theſe are chiefly Bede, Capgrave, Tho- 
mat, a Monk of Ely, whoſe hiſtory I barton has publiſhed, and ſome collateral paſſages in other 
monaſtic hiſtorians. | 

St. Etheldreda, vulgarly called Audry, was the third daughter of thoſe parents of ſaints Auna, 
King of the Eg Angles, and Herefwida his wife, who was deſcended from the royal family of 
the Northumbrian monarchs. Etheldreda, though twice married, thought herſelf ha ppy in re- 
ſerving her virginity, which ſhe eſteemed far above all the ſplendors of a throne. This circum- 
ſtance is reported by all antient hiſtorians, and particularly by Bede, who acquaints us with the 
fource of his information. Her firſt huſband was Tombert; a tributary Prince to the monarch of 
Mercia, and who ruled over the ſouthern Gir vi, the antient inhabitants of the fenny country, in 
which Eh, then called E/ze, from the eels with which it abounded, was fituated. To this match 
ſhe was in a manner compelled by her parents, and received for her dowry the aforeſaid Ifle of 
El: her huſband, however, who was himſelf of a religious turn of mind, finding the ſtrong 

ropenſity of Audry to a life of continency, and 4 ſtruck with an extraordinary light which 


ſaw ſurrounding her at the time ſhe was praying for the Divine protection, conſented to live 


with her as a brother rather than a huſband. Upon his death, at the end of three years ſhe re- 


tired 
* Hd Abbey is now converted into a bridewell ! . ; 


* lantern or dome was deſigned and built by Allan de Fa!/ingham, Sub Prior of this church, was fix years in building, 
finiſhed 1 342. | 
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tired to her eſtate of Ey, then almoſt a deſert, and ſpent ſeven years totally occupied with the 
exerciſes of devotion, till overcome by the authority of her friends and relations, and the entrea- 
ties of Eg frid the King of the Northumbers, ſhe gave her hand to the latter, but upon the ſame 
condition as in her former marriage, of living continently, a practice that was then exceedingly 
common in marriage, as we ſee by the — 1 of St. Edward the Confeſſor; and that was con- 
formable to the diſcipline of the church when either the parties were conſenting or the marri 
had never been conſummated. We are poſitively aſſured by the antient hiſtorians that Eg frid 
conſented, though ſometimes with reluctancy, to the earneſt entreaties of his wife in favour of 
a ſtate of continency during the twelve years they lived together, and even at laſt agreed to her 
taking the religious veil, though afterwards, on a particular occaſion, he repented of this con- 
ſent, and endeavoured to draw her back again into the world: failing however of ſucceſs in this 
attempt, he then took another wife, as in ſuch caſes it was judged lawful to do; her name was 
Ermenburga, a lady of a very different diſpoſition from Ezhe/dreda. Before this latter marriage 
took place our Saint, not judging herſelf ſafe in the territories of Eg frid, by the advice of Ebba, 
her Abbeſs, who was aunt to that Prince, ſet out to her antient dwelling at Ely, where ſhe had 
reſolved to found a monaſtery of which ſhe became the firſt Abbeſs. With this intent, having 
croſſed the Humber, attended by two other religious virgins, at a ſmall diſtance on the ſouth fide 
of it, ſhe found herſelf oppreſſed with fleep, and waking beheld with ſurprize the ſtaff ſhe had 
uſed on her journey rooted in the ground and grown into a tall aſh tree. This miracle the con- 
ſidered as a proof of Heaven's approving the defign ſhe was upon; and the place where it hap- 
pened, hiſtorians tell us, was in after-ages known by the name Erhelredftow or the Sleeping Place 
of Etheldreda. This is all of her hiſtory that relates to the three Capitals before us. 

The firſt of them repreſents the marriage of Erheldreda with her firſt huſband Tombert, in the 
year 652. There is reaſon for ſuppoſing this firſt marriage, and not her ſubſequent one with Eg- 
Frid, to be here repreſented, becauſe it was that which had a more particular relation with A 
church of E/y, by giving the foundreſs poſſeſſion of the ſcite of it; as likewiſe becauſe another 
king and queen appear in the Sculpture, who can be no other than her parents Anna and Here 
wida, King and Queen of the Eaſt Angles, the former of whom died ſeveral years before her 
fecond marriage, and the latter of whom was then a profeſſed Nun at Celles in France. Her fa- 
ther is ſeen preſenting her hand to Tombert; her mother with three female attendants ſtanding be- 
hind her, and a guard with his drawn ſword cloſes the view on that fide. The Biſhop in his 
mitre, who is giving the nuptial benediction, muſt be Thomas Biſhop of the Eaft Angles, whoſe 
ſee was at Dunwich, and who ſucceeded Felix the Apoſtle of that nation the preceding year. I 
have been unable to trace the family of Tombert, otherwiſe it would probably appear that the 

n who has hold of his left arm is a brother, or ſome near relation, of that Prince. The 
remaining figures are Monks or Clerks, one of whom holds the Biſhop's croſs, while another 
ſapports what appears to me to be the ſprinkling-bruſh which was always uſed in the nuptial ce- 
remony. 

On hs ſecond Capital Audry appears to be making her religious profeſſion after having depo- 
ſited her royal crown on the altar. St. Wi{frid is in the act of pronouncing the benediction ap- 
pointed for fuch folemnities, with his mitre on his head and his croſs in his hand, while E344, 
the Abbeſs of Coldingbam, who was aunt to King Eg jd, is ſpreading the veil over her. Behind 
the Biſhop ſtand three Clerks, one of whom diſplays the book of the Pontifical, the ſecond 
ſeems to hold a veſſel of holy water, and the third the bruſh for ſprinkling it. On the other ſide 
the crofier of the Abbeſs, the enſign of her dignity, is held by an aſſiſtant Nun who, together 
with three other religious fiſters, bears the —— implements for ſuch a ceremony; theſe were, 
beſides a veil, a habit, and mantle, a breviary, ring, wreath of flowers, &c. 

I cannot help obſerving here that Wharton has foiſted an egregious error into the text of the 
Monk of Ely. See Angha Sacra, Vol. I. p. 598, which Stephens has copied in his Monaſticon, 
Vol, II. p. 392, by placing the Urs Caludi, where St. Audry was profeſſed, at the diſtance of ſe- 
ven miles from York, whereas it is expreſsly aſſerted by Capgrave, (not to mention other proofs) 
that this place was Caldingbam, now ſituated in Scotland, but then forming part of the kingdom 
of Northumberland, near which a certain promontory ſtill preſerves the name of St. E4#'s Head. 
It was this ſame convent which two centuries later became ſo famous for the heroic chaſtity of 
its Abbeſs, whoſe name was alſo Ezba, and her numerous religious daughters, who, as Mathew 
of Weſtminſter informs us, to preſerve themſelves from the violence of the Danes, cut off their 
noſes and upper lips, and thereby rendered their appearance fo diſguſting to theſe brutal Pagans, 
that, luſt giving way to wrath, they burned theſe martyrs, to chaſtity in the ſame flames with 
which they conſumed their church and monaſtery. 

On the third Capital the Saint is ſeen at fleep between her two virgin companions Sewera and 
Sewwenna, one of whom ſupports her head, which the Sculptor has decorated with a royal crown, 
notwithſtanding ſhe had _— formally renounced it, while the other companion lifts up her 
right hand to Heaven in aſtoniſhment and devotion at the miraculous growth of the ſtaff into a 
tree, under the foliage of which our Saint repoſes. 


Lam, &c. 


St, Peter's Houſe, Winton, Joun Mitnzs, 
May 13, 1789. | 


View 
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View of «a SAXON DOOR-WAY on the — of the South Aile of the Nave of ELY Cathedrat. 
awn 1787. 


Bentham, in his hiſtory of this Church, ſays, page 284— The Nave was in building from 
about the middle of the reign of Henry I. and appears to have been compleated before the year 


I I », 

15 by the Sculpture on this Door we muſt be inclined to believe it of a more diſtant period, or at 

leaſt it might have been brought from ſome part of the old Conventual church, built in 673, to 

| decorate the preſent fabric, near which the remains of the choir of that venerable ſtructure is 

ſtill ſtanding. | 

The -— I within the arch, (over the door) is Our Saviour fitting on a rain-bow ; his 

right hand is giving the benediction, and in his left a book and crucifix: he is ſurrounded by a 
lory. | 

a 'A fubjeR of this kind is given in the firſt Volume, wich a particular deſcription, Page 11.— 

When the Editor went to take the drawing of this door he found the lower part of it (nearly 
one third) buried in the ground, but by clearing away the earth he ſoon came to the baſe line 
of the columns, and then took the view as here repreſented. 

On the columns and capitals are a variety of ornaments interſperſed with birds and beaſts, but 
on the pilaſter on the right fide of the door are fourteen curious Baſſo-rehevos; and on the pilaſ- 
ter on the left fide are the like number, but only three of them are here giwen, (the reſt being a 
groteſque aſſemblage of beaſts, &c.) They are drawn to a larger ſcale than the door, indeed they 
are the principal reaſons for introducing this Plate. 


Two HEADS on the above DOOR. 
Tur form a fort of capitals to the inner pilaſters, and ſhew the head-drefſes of the time. 


Three of the moſt remarkable BAS SO-RELIEVOS on the Pilaſter on the Left Side of the above 
DOOR. |; 


No. I. A man drinking out of a horn. 

II. Do. with a ſhield, of the Roman make. 

III. Do. with a harp, of an uncommon form; he holds it by a ſtrap with his _ hand, 
and plays on it with his left: the ſtrings (againſt all the uſual rules) appear circular; this, how- 
ever, 15 not a fingular inſtance, the Editor having a drawing by him of a harp in this manner, 
(as to the ſtrings) which he copied from an illuminated manuſcript, of a very antient date, in 
the poſſeſſion of F. Douce, Eſq. 


The Fourteen BASSO-RELIEVOS on the Pilaſter on the Right Side of the above DOOR, 


No. I. A man and woman very lovingly drinking out of the ſame cup. 
IT. A man holding up a cup. 
III. Do. pouring liquor out of a wicker bottle into a jug. 
IV. Do. playing on a harp with five ſtrings. 
V. Do. playing on a pipe. 
VI. Two beaſts. 
VII. A man playing on a moſt uncommon muſical inſtrument, not any thing of the kind 
has been yet met with; our preſent baſſoon bears ſome kind of reſemblance to it. 
No. VIII. A man blowing into a bag; we may ſuppoſe this the original bag-pipe. 
IX. Here fancy is at a loſs to ſay what this man is engaged with; it may be preſumed, 
however, he is a performer in this muſical band. | | 
No. X. A man playing on a crwth; here we find this inſtrument of a ſtill more diſtant age 
than any of the like kind which are introduced in this Work. 
No. XI. A fencer. 
XII. A tumbler; we find this a favourite diverſion with our anceſtors at this early period. 
XIII. A bird on the back of ſome amphibious beaft. | 
XIV.- A man and woman; they appear rowing in a boat, each pulling the contrary way: 
perhaps deſigned emblematically to ſhew the troubles of the marriage ſtate; and if we go back to 
the firſt Baſſo-relievo on this pilaſter, we ſhall find the joyous hours of courtſhip ſhewn in the 
happy pair, who are there taking large © draughts of love; and from that bright ſcene to the 
former gloomy one, the ſpace is filled up with the delights congenial to thoſe happy days. 
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bey and in the finiſhing and bringing to perfection the chapel of St. George at Windſor; to 
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PAINTING of SIR REGINALD BRAY, Privy Counſellr ts HENRY VII. in the North Wins 
dow of JEsUs CHAPEL, on the North Side of the Priory Church of Gxrat MALVRER N, Wor: 


ceſterſhire. | Height of the Original Three Feet wo Feet.) Drawn 1788. Deſcribed 
WILLIAM Bray, Eſq. F.A.S. hy N . i 


IN the laſt Number was inſerted a Plate of Prince Arthur, ſon to King Henry VII. copied 
from. a painting on glaſs now in the church of Malvern Priory; the Plate here given i; a com- 
panion to it, taken from the ſame window, and repreſents Sir Reginald Bray. It will be unne- 
ceſlary to repeat what was there ſaid of Malvern Priory, and of the paintings in the windows, 
of which Prince Arthur and Sir Reginald are the only perfect remains. In 1 755 a frame of wire 
was put up to preſerve them from accidental damage. 

A large account of Sir Reginald has been given in the new edition of the Biagraphia Britan- 
nica, from which it may be obſerved, that he was deſcended from a family which had long flou- 
riſhed in the counties of Northampton, Warwick and Bedford, which laſt they had repreſented 
in parliament in the times of Edward I. and Edward II. His grandfather was ſtiled of Eaton 
Bray,“ in Bedfordſhire. His father was of the privy council to Henry VI, and is buried in Mar- 
cefter cathedral. Attached to the Lancaſtrian cauſe, Sir Reginald was fixed on to negotiate be- 
tween the Duke of Buckingham and Biſhop Morton, the introduction of the Earl of Richmond, 
and the union of that houſe with the houſe of Tort. The ſucceſs of the plan is well known. 
He continued a faithful and ſteady fervant of Henry VII. to the time of his death, which hap- 
pened in 1503, and his ſervices were nobly rewarded by that king, who heaped on him honours 
and high employments. He was made a knight banneret of the Bath and of the Garter; was 
appointed joint chief juſtice, with Lord Fitzwater, of all the foreſts ſouth of Kent; privy 
counſellor; high treaſurer; chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter; and high ſteward of the 
Univerſity of Oxford. He died poſſeſſed of an ample eſtate, notwithſtanding which, and his 
activity as a miniſter, under a monarch whoſe love of money was the ſource of great and juſt 
complaints amongſt the people, hiſtorians call him, the father of his country, a ſage and 
„ grave perſon, a fervent lover of juſtice, and one who would often admonifh the king when 
he did any thing contrary to juſtice or equity.” 

He appears to have taken great delight in architecture, and to have had no ſmall {kill in it, as 
he had a principal concern and direction in building Henry the VIIth's chapel in Weſtminſter Ab- 


the latter he was a liberal benefactor in his life-time, and for the completion of it he made pro- 
viſion by his will. His arms, creſt and device, R. B. are exhibited in many places on the 
cieling of this chapel, and in the middle of the ſouth aile is a chapel erected by — and ſtill 
called by his name, in which, by his own particular direction, he was interred. 


Dr. Naſb, in his Hiſtory of Worceſterſhire, ſays, from Habington's papers; that he was born 
in St. Jahn Bediwardine, near Worceſter, and was a benefactor to it. | 


A place near Dunſtal le. 
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BASSO-RELIEVOS on the Capitals of the Columns ſupporting the Lantern of ELY CATHEDRAL. 
Explained by the Rev. Mr. MiLNx ER, in a ſecond Letter to the Editor. 
L Continued from Page 15, ] 
SI RX, 8 | | | 
pe However ſtrange the obſervance of continency in a married ſtate may now 
appear, our ſurprize will ceaſe with regard to paſt ages, when we reflect that then the contract- 
ing parties entered into it under the expreſs ſtipulation, provided by the church canons, that, 
until the actual conſummation of matiimony, either of the parties was at liberty to recede in 
order to embrace a continent and religious life; nor could the party ſo deſerted complain of any 
injury done to them where the perſon was unviolated, the contract conditional, and where ſuch 
deſerted party was free to make a freſh choice as ſoon as the other had entered into permanent en- 
gagements of ahother nature. | i 
With reſpect to St. Etbeldreda, we have ſeen that both her huſbands had conſented to her liv- 
ing a continent life, and that Egyrid in particular, now become King of the Northumbrians, 
had even permitted her to retire to his aunt Es monaſtery at Co/dingham, and publickly to 
take upon herſelf the monaſtic vows: the conduct then of this prince who, after ſhe had re- 
mained in that ſtate a whole twelvemonth, endeavoured to drag her from her ſolitude and by 
force to rob her of the highly-valued treaſure of her virginity, was not only confidered as an 
inſtance of perfidy but alfo of ſacrilege. Being ſpurred on however by his flattering courtiers, 
who ſaw which way their prince was inclined, he endeavoured to ſurprize and ſeize on Ethel- 
dreda, and for this purpole preſented himſelf before the convent of Coldingham, when he was 
leaſt expected, with an armed force. The ſaint had barely time to eſcape to a neighbouring 
promontory, then called Calabirt's Head, the ſame that is now probably called St. EOS Head 
with her two conſtant companions, Sewerra and Sewenna, who, like their miſtreſs, had embraced 
the monaſtic ſtate: hither they were ſoon purſued by Eg jrid, who could not have failed to ac- 
compliſh his intentions had not Heaven interpoſed, as Bede, who relates moſt of his hiſtory of 
this ſaint from the oral teſtimony of Wilfrid, and other writers aſſure us, by cauſing the ſea to 
advance in ſuch manner beyond its uſual. bounds as to ſurround and inſulate the place where 
theſe ſervants of God were addreſſing him in fervent prayer. Struck by this prodigy, Egfrid 25 
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ſaid to have haſtily retreated back to Jork, which appears to have been his uſual reſidence, 
where he ſoon after married Ermenburga, a lady of a very different diſpoſition from our faint. 
But though the king for the reſent acquieſced in what appeared to be the will of Providence, 
yet it was judged imprudent for Etbeldreda to continue any longer in his dominions, as Colding- 
ham was; for the kingdom of Northumberland in thoſe days extended a confiderable way into the 
low lands of Scotland, the inhabitants of which, as far as the confines of the Picte, were real 
Saxons; accordingly, by the advice of her ſuperior Ea, ſhe haſtened her journey to her origi- 
nal patrimony of Eh, which appears then to have been under the dominion of her brother 
Adulphus, King of the Eaſt Angles. By his aſſiſtance, a convent was ſoon built for her here, of 
which ſhe was immediately conſecrated abbeſs by the ſame St. Wilfrid Archbiſhop of York, from 
whom, in the preceding year, ſhe had received the religious veil at Co/dingham; for falling into 
diſgrace about this time with Egyrid and his new ſpouſe Ermenburga, he took this opportunity 
of paying a viſit to St. Auary, at Ely, where he performed the above-mentioned ceremony, 
though a devout prieſt of the name of Hanna was choſen by the faint for the regular chaplain 
of her community. It is not eaſy however to give credit to thoſe writers, who repreſent the ha- 
tred that Ermenburga bore to Wilfrid as the conſequence of his encouraging thoſe reſolutions in 
her predeceſſor which paved the way for herſelf to mount the throne. 

In this new fituation, St. Azdry purſued, without reſtraint, the fervor of her piety; not con- 
tent with regularly aſſiſting at the public office of midnight called Matins, ſhe made it a rule to 
paſs the remainder of the night, till the ſervice of Prime began at break of day, in filent pray- 
er; ſhe rarely eat oftner than once in the four and twenty hours, and interdicted herſelf the 
uſe of linen garments and of the warm bath, except on certain great feſtivals.* 

Having paſſed ſeven years in theſe exerciſes of piety, ſhe was called to the reward of her la- 
bours in 679, in conſequence of an epidemical diſtemper which the ſome time before predicted, 
joined to a painful tumor in her neck, which was laid open by her phyfician Cid. For two 
days ſhe appeared to be conſiderably relieved, but on the third, perceiving her end to approach, 
the called for the rites of the church, which were adminiſtered to her by her chaplain Hunna; 
when, after much pious exhortation to her ſpiritual daughters, and after requeſting to be buried, 
without pomp, in the ſame wooden coffin which formed her couch, and to be depoſited in the 
ſame rank with the other deceaſed religious in the order of her departure, ſhe peaceably ſurren- 
dered her ſoul to God on the 234 of June, 679. h 

I muſt not omit to remark, that the taint, when tortured by the pain in her neck, was accuf- 
tomed to tell thoſe about her, that ſhe conſidered this ſuffering and humiliation as the juſt pu- 
niſhment of her vaniry for having worn in her youth rich necklaces ſtudded with jewels. 
Harpsfeld, the church hiſtorian, who lived at the time of the change of religion in theſe 
countries, tells us, that it was the cuſtom of the women in his days to wear a necklace of fine 
wrought ſilk, in memory of this faint, which they therefore called a St. Audry's lace, and, by 
contraction, à Tawary lace. No one will be ſurprized that, as the ornament itſelf became com- 
mon, the name ſhould become contemptible, fo as to ſignify any kind of ſpurious and paltry 
finery. It may be a matter of information to ſome antiquarians that the collar of S. S. receives 
its name from the initials of Saint Shplicius, a Reman ſenator, who was beheaded for the faith 
in the periccution of Alexander Severus. | 

Since I wrote my former account, I have had a fight of Bentham's Hiſtory of Ely, and am fur- 
prized to find that he does not give any particular explanation of theſe curious Batſo-relievos, 
but ſatisfies himſelf with a general indication of their ſubjects: but what moſt excites my aſto- 
niſhment 1s to obſerve ſo many and ſuch material differences between his plates and yours. Were 
I not well acquainted both with your patient accuracy in exhibiting whatever is clearly viſible, 
no leſs than with your ſagacious ingenuity in recovering what is almoſt loſt in theſe ancient mo- 
numents, yet the c/7ume, obſerveable in your plates, leaves me no room to doubt which of the 
two ſets is molt conformable to the original. 

On the fourth Capital, which is the firſt in the preſent Plate, St. Ethe/dreda and her two 
companions are repreſented in the attitude of prayer, on the rock of Calubirt's head, round 
which the waves are made to flow in the beſt manner the imperfect ſtate of ſculpture in thoſe 
days would admit of. Eg frid, known by the crown on his head, which however is not ſeen 
in Bentham's Plates, with certain attendants and guards on horſeback and on foot, ſome of whom 
are armed with the characteriſtic weapon of the Szx2zs the battle-axe, appears to be ſtopped 
ſhort in his purſuit by the above-mentioned prodigy. The ſurprize it occaſions is expreſſed in 
the countenance of the king, and by the uplifted hands of his two neareſt attendants. 

The fifth Capital repreſents St. Wilfrid in the act of mnthronizing St. Etheldreda, as it is called 
in the Pontifical, which rite was part of the ceremony of bleſſing an abbeſs, and conſiſted in 
placing her on a kind of throne called a fa/#;45rium, and delivering to her the paſtoral ſtaff, 
where the monaltery was entitled to this enſign of dignity. An attendant monk ſupports the 
biſhop's own croſier, another holds open the book of the Pontifical, out of which the biſhop 


* We cannot but remark, in this account, which is taken from Bede, the early uſe of linen in this iſland, and the ge- 
neral cuſtom of bathing which prevailed at the ſame time, and which was conſidered as almoſt indiſpenſably neceſſary for 


health, by eccleſiaſtical a$ well as ſecular perſons, by the healthy no leſs than the ſick. The fame hiſtorian, who informs 


us that Etheldreda uted the bath only on extraordinary occaſions, mentions, as a ſtill greater act of auſterity, that her ſiſ- 
ter and ſucceſſor, Sexburga, abſtained from it entirely. About the ſame time, St. Martin, a Reman Pontiff, who was ba- 
niſhed to the Iſle of Naxos by the Einperor Conflans, for condemning a certain profeſſion of faith which the latter had 


| compoſed, complained, in a letter to his clergy, of his neither having had the uſe of the hot or the cold bath for forty 


days, as of a hardſhip not leſs intolerable than the want of food. Every one has read, that in the firſt age of the church 
the Eyangeliſt St. Jabn met at a bath with the heretic Cerinthus, but haſtily withdrew on ſeeing him, leſt, as he ſaid, the 
edifice thould fall and cruſh him, for being found in the company of that unpugner of the divinity of Chriſt; ſuch is the 
account Jrendus gives us. 

+ The Editor preſumes to ſay, he took the moſt particular pains in making the Drawings from the original Baſſo- 
relievos; and he owns there is indeed the greateſt difference between Benth:m's Plates and thoſe which he has etched, but 
the Rev. Mr. Mi luer s very flattering decifion renders it unneceſſary for him to ſay any thing more on the ſubject. 
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was to read the ſervice, while a third holds the thuribulum or cenſer in his left-hand, and the 
navicula or veſſel, to contain the incenſe, in his right; There are four attendant nuns on the 
fide of the abbeſs, one of whom holds the book of the monaſtic conſtitutions which the bi- 
ſhop had delivered to the abbeſs in a former part of the ceremony. This book appears, in 
Bentham's Plates, on the knees of the abbeſs. 

The ſixth Capital contains two ſtories, the death and the interment of St. Audry. On one 
ſide ſhe is ſeen in her laſt ſickneſs, lying on her couch, which is overſpread with a mat or car- 
pet, while the thick bandage, in addition to the monaſtic head-dreſs, under her throat, indi- 
cates the chief ſeat of her diſorder. The phyſician, Cinfrid, appears with a vaſe containing 
ſome medicinal preparation, while the prieſt Hanna is offering up the appointed prayers for the 
agonizing ſoul. Of the two attendant nuns, one has her hands joined in prayer, while the 
other ſeems to hold in her hand ſome corporal remedy for the relief of their beloved mother. 
The faint herſelf is repreſented with a placid countenance, holding her croſier in one hand, and 
with the other pointing down to the crib on which ſhe lies, to fignify her with that nothing elie 
than that ſhould be uſed by way of coffin for her funeral. 

On the other fide, the faint's corpſe, in the habit of her order, with the crown on her head, 
which the Sculptor has every where elſe exhibited, though not with the ſame propriety, as 
here, appears in her coffin, the lid of which two monks, (for ſo they are properly repreſented 
in your Plate} are placing on it; and at the bottom of which the rough earth, turned up from 
the grave, appears to be repreſented : the contracted field of the ſculpture admits but of three 
nuns being ſeen, and two other monks, one of whom holds the cenſer, while the other diſ- 
plays the book of the ritual, out of which a biſhop, in his mitre, and with his croſier, is read- 
ing the funeral ſervice. The account of Bentham, where he tells us that this ſervice was per- 
formed by Hunna, who was neither a monk nor a biſhop, but a ſecular prieſt, is in direct op- 
poſition to the carvings before us, which are of the greateſt authority in this cate. It is true 
that St. Wilfrid was abſent at Rome, proſecuting his appeal againſt Archbiſhop Theadore of Ceon- 
terbury, for invading the rights of his ſee, at the time of our faint's death; there is no doubt, 
however, but that, as ſoon as this melancholy event was known, the biſhop of the province, 
who then was Bj, a man of great merit and piety, muſt have conſidered it as his duty to at- 


tend at the funeral of ſo illuſtrious a perſonage, the ſervice of which, in ſuch a caſe, would 
of right belong to him. 


Yours, &c. 
St. Peter's Houſe, Wincheſter, 
Dec. 22, 1789. Joux Mitnzrs 
| | 


SCULPTURES, &c. from HYDR Argey, Wincheſter. Drawn 1789. Explained by the Rev. 
Mr. MiLxER, in a Lerter to the Editor. 
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In deſcribing the antique curioſities diſcovered at Hyde Abbey, I feel myſelf 


called upon to give ſome account of this celebrated religious eſtabliſhment, and of its various 

revolutions, down to that which has lately reduced it to a condition ſo different from its original 

deſtination, and occaſioned the actual diſcovery of the greater part of theſe monuments of an- 
cient times. 

If there were nothing elſe to recommend this venerable eſtabliſhment to the notice of the in- 
enious and the ſentimental, it would be more than ſufficient for this purpoſe, that it was the 
oundation and the deſtined bury ing-place of the immortal Ared and his revered progeny. 

Nothing can be unintereſting to an Engliſhman, who reſpects learning and virtue, and who 

loves his country, that relates to this model of kings, heroes, legiſlators, and ſaints, upon 

whom envy looks in vain, to adopt the thought of a modern hiſtorian, for ſome fault to veil the 
glare of his tranſcendent virtues; but the ſpot conſecrated by his remains, ſo far from deſerving 
the unworthy treatment it has lately met with, ought to be annually viſited by the natives of 
this kingdom with a ſimilar veneration to that with which the pilgrimage of Mecca is performed 

by the diſciples of Mabamet. 15 

This monaſtery, which was originally placed on the northern ſide of the Cathedral church 
cf this city, though founded and almoſt built by AHred, was only finiſhed by his fon and ſuc- 
ceſſor Edward the Elder, who, in addition to the denefactions of his father, beſtowed Hyde 

Micheldever, and other poſſeſſions, upon it. Succeeding kings were profuſe in their preſents to 

this Abbey, particularly Edgar, who ſubſtituted monks in the place of ſecular canons, accord- 

ing to the original deſtination, and Canute the Great, who, though a Daniſb barbarian, ſhewed 
himſelf by his great and good actions, not unworthy to ſway the ſcepter of Alfred. Having ri- 
diculed the flattery of his courtiers, who hailed him Lord of the Ocean, by ironically prohibit- 
ing the flowing tide to touch the feet of its ſovereign, as he ſtood upon the ſtrand, cloſe to St. 

Dennis's Priory, which was dire&ly oppoſite to the modern Northam and the fite of the ancient 

Southampton, he took occaſion, from this occurrence, to exerciſe a ſignal act of homage to the 

Almighty, by placing his royal crown, which he never afterwards wore, on the great crucifix 

of the Cathedral church, and by beſtowing another crucifix of equal ſize and of pure gold, ſet 

with jewels, on the new Minſter, as A/fred's foundation was called, of ſuch prodigious value 
as to be thought equal to the yearly revenue of the whole kingdom in thoſe days. 
This ſcene, however, of our Abbey's proſperity was followed by another of equal adverſity. 

Its Abbot, Alwin, having taken a more active part than became his profeſſion, againſt TIE 

the 


[=o } 

the Conqueror, in favour of his nephew King Harali, the oppreſſive N;>man, ſequeſtered the 
revenues of the whole Abbey. Under the reign of his ſon Henry the Firſt, the Monks were 
obliged to abandon their refidence, and to rebuild their monaſtery without the northern wall of 
the city, in the meadow belonging to them, called Hyde, but which was previouſly called Den- 
mark, from the celebrated combat fought there between the Daniſb champion Calbrand and Guy 
of Warwick, in the reign of Atbelſan. Many of the circumſtances of this combat are un- 
doubtedly fictitious; but the memory of Guy is ſo freſh at Warwick, and of Colbrand at Wincheſ= 
ter, where his axe was preſerved for a great number of centuries, that the ſubſtance of this ſtory 
cannot Juſtly be called in queſtion, The pretext for the removal of the Abbey, which took 
place in 1110, was, that the two churches were ſo near to each other that their organs“ and 
Choirs mutually confounded each other; but it is difficult to ſuppoſe that a royal eſtabliſhment; 
which had ſubſiſted 200 years, the fite of which had been originally purchaſed at a mark of gold 
for each foot, and which had the advantage of a mitred Abbot for its ſuperior, while the an- 
cient monaſtery was only governed by a Prior, ſhould ſo tamely have ſubmitted to emigrate, 
had it not laboured under the royal diſpleaſure; in conſequence of a ſuſpicion of its being ſtill 
diſaffected to the Norman government. The ill fortune, however, of this monaſtery followed 
it to Hyde, for before the building was quite compleated the fatal civil war breaking out between 
the Empreſs Maud and King Stephen, it was 2 of its treaſures and burnt to the ground. 
cannot however ſubſcribe to the opinion of thoſe authors who repreſent this deſtruction of 
Hyde Abbey as an intentional deed on the part of Henry of Blas, Biſhop of Wincheſter, King 
Stephen's brother, who is ſaid to have had it in contemplation to get his ſee erected into an arch- 
biſhopric, to which Hyd, amongſt others, was to have been a ſuffragan ſee. The latter part 
of this account I can readily believe, for Mathew of Weſtmin/ter relates that the Pope actually ſent 
an archiepiſcopal pall to Henry, ſubjecting to him all the biſhoprics of the weſt, and Hyde in 
quality of a biſhopric amongſt the reſt; nor would it have been extraordinary that the ſee of 
Wincheſter ſhould enjoy ſuch a prerogative, as all the above-mentioned biſhoprics that actually 
exiſted had, at one time or other, been difmetnbered from it: but, on the other hand, the wil- 
ful deſtruction of Hyde would rather have obſtructed than anſwered the Cardinal's purpoſe, by 
deſtroying an eſtabliſhment which was to have furniſhed a title for an additional ſuffragan ſee. 
The real truth appears to be that Hyde Abbey fell this time by the chance of war, being, toge- 
ther with all the north part of the city, in the hands of the Biſhop and King Szepher's army, 
which was chiefly compoſed of Londoners, while Maud, with the Duke of Gloceſter and the citi- 
zens of Vinchiſter in general, held the caſtle and all the fouthern part of the city. The fate of 
this Abbey was not ſingular at the period we are ſpeaking of, a great part of Winchefter, then 
the acknowledged chief city in the kingdom, was deſtroyzd, and though Hyde Abbey was ſoon 
after rebuilt, and ſhone with greater ſplendor than ever, till the general cruſh of monaſteries, 
under Henry the Eighth, the city at large could never regain its former conſequence. 

I muſt not omit to mention that the monks, at their removal to Hyde, carried with them and 
carefully depoſited in their new church the venerable remains of their founder Aid and of the 
other illuſtrious perſonages who had been buried in their former church; Theſe were A/feoitha, 
the wife of A/fred and founder of the Abbey of St. Maries, in this city, who died four years af- 
ter her huſband King Edward the Elder, who, in compliance with his father's injunction, com- 


pleated this monaſtery; Erhekvard, the ſecond fon of Alfred, who, having ſpent the greater 
part of his life at the new-eſtabliſhed Univertity of Oxford, became famous 


for his learning; 


Elfred, the ſecond fon of Edward, and his beſt- beloved child, Etbelward, his third ſon, who, 
dying a few days after his father, was buried with him; King Eduy, St. Grimbald, the firſt 
Abbot of this monaſtery, to whoſe name it was alſo dedicated; St. Fodocus, a Britiſb prince of 
Armorica, whoſe body was depoſited here by ſome monks who fled out of France in conſe- 
quence of the invation of the Normans. The additional part of Stephens to the Monaſticon, 
amongſt other miſtakes, in its account of this Abbey, contains ſome of a very glaring nature, 
in reſpect to the illuſtrious perſons buried there, &c. &c. 

Theſe venerable remains, after having eſcaped, in ſome meaſure, the inſatia ble facrilege of 
Henry the VIIIth's reign, and the blind fanaticiſm of Cromwel/'s, were referved, to be violated 
by an age that values itſelf on its moderation and refinement. In the year 1785 this county, 


being at a loſs to fix on a proper place as a lay-ſtall for depoſiting the accumulated maſs of mo- 


ral filth and infection, could find none fo proper for that purpoſe as the ſpot which covered the 
head of the divine A/fred and thoſe of ſo many others of our great and good anceſtors. ' No 
ſooner was this reſolution taken, than the fite of Hyde Abbey, for it is preciſely on that the 
new Bridewell ſtands, began to be harrowed up in every direction, wherever the ſpade entered, 
ſome ſepulchre or another was violated, the contents of which were treated with the moſt inde- 
cent diſreſpe@, while the ornaments that were from time to time met with were purloined and 
fold. At this moment ſtone coffins are to be ſeen there turned into water troughs, while Buſtos 
and other Sculptures are aukwardly ſtuck into brick walls, or with features earicatured by rude 
chiſſels and with cheeks daubed over with red paint, are gibbetted over ſome cell or dungeon. 
It is true, a ſum of money was paid for the property of this land to the heirs or repreſentatives 
of thoſe to whom the wickedneſs or the folly of the laſt Henry had given it; but I ſhould be 
glad to be informed, by ſame of the bright luminaries of the law, whether the property of 
land confers any right to violate the ſepulchres of the dead that may be found upon it? I 
with to know whether our anceſtors, having left us the wide and fertile ſurface of the earth, 
obtained by their valour and improved by their induſtry, have not a fri# right to thoſe ſix feet 
within its bowels, which are neceſſary for the peacetul repoſe of their remains? I know what 


* I have been ſurprized to find an account of organs uſed in our churches fo early as the age of St. Dunſtan, who is 
mentioned to have given one to the ehurch of Malmſbury, by the famous hiſtorian of that name. 


Organa, ubi, per oreas fiſtulas muſicis menſuris claboratas, 
dudum conceptas fallis vomis Anxtus aurat. 


the 
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the law of nature is in this particular; but ſhould the law of this chriſtian land afford no pro- 
tection to ſepulchres of ever ſo high an antiquity, it is greatly inferior, in this reſpect, to the 
code of the Pagan Romans, which condemned perſons of high rank to baniſhment, and thoſe 
of inferior rank to death, for diſturbing the aſhes of the dead, or even for defacing their monu- 
ments.“ Every one has ſeen in the Book of Geneſis how attentive the Patiiarchs were to the 
decent interment of the dead, and what high commendations are beſtowed in the Book of Kings 
and in the affecting hiſtory of Toby on this work of charity. The firm belief ot the reſurrec- 
tion of the body, at the ſame time armed the ancient Chriſtians with conſtancy, in ſuffering 
martyrdom, and encreaſed their reſpect for thoſe venerable remains which are /5wr in corr:15t191, 
but ſhall riſe in incorruption, &c. 1 Cor. 15. ; 


Two BUSTOS on each Side a GATE-WAY, and a Stone TABLET iz A GARDEN adjiums. 


Nos. I. and II. are Buſtos on each fide of a gate-way that now opens into a farm yard, ad- 
Joining to which is a building that is now uſed as a barn, but which I ſuſpect to have been 
once the refectory of the monks: both theſe Buſtos wear crowns, and there is little reaſon to 
doubt of their being intended to repreſent A/fred and Edward, the two founders of this monaſ- 


tery. 

No. III. A ſtone Tablet, with an inſcription on it to the memory of Alfred, which is in a garden 
adjoining to my houſe, and which, from certain tradition, I know to have been dug out of the 
ruins of Hyde Abbey fome years ago: it might have been either placed under fome ſtatue or have 
been intended for a foundation ſtone, which I ſhould rather ſuſpect, from the date which ap- 
pears to correſpond with the time when that monarch took the lit ſtep towards this erection. 
Some gentlemen, whoſe names in the literary world are a credit to this city, have queſtioned 
the genuineneſs of this monument, and have ſuſpected the inſcription to have been lately forged 
with a view of impoſing on the learned, becauſe the characters are not thoſe of the age of A/-ed; 
but the queſtion, in my opinion, is not whether they are of his reign, but whether they are of 
the reign of Henry the Firſt or rather of Henry the Second, when this monaſtery was built for 


the laſt time. 


A BUSTO, STATUE, ond «> ANIMAL ; they are on WALL. here: 


No. IV. We may fancy, but I own it is no more than a conjecture, that we here behold the 
features of the venerable Grimbald, firſt Abbot of this monaſtery and firſt Profeſſor of Divinity 
at Oxford. He was originally a monk of St. Bertin's Abbey at St. Omer's, where his learning 
and piety became known to A//-:7, when the latter paſſed through that city in company with 
his father King Adulphus in his way to Rome. Hence, when A/fred, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, conceived the deſign of reviving literature in this kingdom, by inviting learned perſons 
from different parts of Europe to lettle in it, Grimbald was the firſt on whom he caſt his eye: to 
procure, however, this trealure of the Gallican Church was no eaſy matter; Alfred was under 
the neceſſity of applying to Fuleo, Archbiſhop of Rheims, for his intereſt in this negociation, 
and in return, for the uſe of it, he ſent a preſent to that prelate of ſome Britiſb dogs, famous 
in all ages for their courage, in order to deſtroy the wolves which then committed dreadful de- 
predations in Champaigne. | 

No. V. ls the Statue of St. Barbara, as appears by the figure of a tower in her hands: ſhe 
was a martyr in the perſecution of Galerius, and became the patroneſs of military engineers. 
You obſerve that this ſtone was originally the crown of an. arched ſtone roof, as appears by the 
ribs ſpringing from it: probably it anſwered this purpoſe, in ſome chapel dedicated to this faint 
in the abbey church. 

No. VI. repreſents the headleſs carcaſe of ſome Animal, with a ſcroll under it, which ſeems 
to have been intended for an inſcription. Whether this was the foot-ſtone of a tomb, or al- 
ludes to ſome incident in the hiſtory of the Abbey, I am unable to judge. It was found, as 
well as the two laſt mentioned figures, another female buſt at the back of the building, which 

ou have not copied, (as indeed it is no longer an ancient monument, having been new chi- 
ſelled and painted with rouge) together with ſeveral fantaſtical capitals of columns in my poſ- 
ſeſſion, repreſenting foliage, birds, beaſts, and men, amongſt the promiſcuous heap of ruins 
cauſed by the fall of this once magnificent church. 


A CHALICE, a PATEN, a COVER a CIBORIUM, and Two RINGS, dug up here, 
In the Poſſe/jion of the Rev. Mr. MILNER Ff this City. 


No. VII. is a ſpecimen of the many Chalices, and 
VIII. of the many Patens that were taken out of the graves here opened; they are all 
of pewter or tin, and were made for the occaſion, which was to bury with the corpſe of a 
perfon in prieſt's orders. The ſame is to be ſaid of the Ciboriums, which were Chalices with 
covers to them, a ſpecimen of which cover— 

No. IX. is here delineated. Out of one of theſe graves a quantity of mouldering velvet and 
gold or ſilver lace was taken, a handful of which I ſaw and judged to have been formerly a 
prieſt's veſtment: I alſo ſaw, in the courſe of theſe excavations, the top of a croſier with the 
ſeveral rims that had encloſed the ſhaft; they were all of braſs, richly gilt, and denoted the 
grave from which they were taken to have been an abbot's. This Abbey having been of the 


. See Fac, Gutherius de jure manium apud Grarium. 
| | number 
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number of thoſe that were termed mitred, the ſuperior of which had the privilege of bearing 
the epiſcopal crofier, and the dignity of a ſeat in the upper houſe of parliament. | 

No. X. is a Silver Ring for the finger; a ſimilar one is in the poſſeſſion of the learned and 
indefatigable Director of the Society of Antiquaries. 

No. XI. is a Braſs Ring, which might have been uſed for the girdle or belt of the monks or 
other perſons: many ſuch were dug up, and ſome with bits of leather faſtened to them. I can- 
not conclude without mentioning that within the precincts of this Abbey, a few years previous 
to the building of the bridewell, in digging for a cellar in the houſe of the Rev. Mr. Richards, 
ſeveral urns, of different ſizes, were diſcovered, which were afterwards procured by the late 
Guſtavus Brander, Eſq. but theſe were found at a conſiderable depth in the earth, and much 
below the level of the late excavations. I have no doubt but the very exiſtence of theſe were 
unknown to the monks of. Hyde, and that they, as well as ſome others in my poſſeſſion, diſ- 
covered within theſe few months to the eaſt of this city, are to be referred to a time when this 
ancieut city, then the Venta Belgarum, was ſubje& to that victorious people whoſe yoke the reſt 
of the known world was obliged to wear. 


Tu regere Imperis Populss Romane memento 
Ha tibi erunt artes. 


Yours, &c. 
St. Peter's Houſe, Winton, 
Dec. 23, 1790. Joun Milner? 
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Two BUSTOS # the PORCH, ond the mt remarkable BASSO-RELIEVOS on the under Part 
of the Seats of the CHOIR of the Collegiate Church of St. KATHARINE, near the Tower of 
Loxpon. No. LI. and VII. drawn. to half the Size, and the reſt to one fourth of the Origi- 
nals, Drawn 1789. 


THE Hoſpital and Church, dedicated to St. Katharine, fituated near the Tower of London, 
was firſt founded by Queen Matilda, or Maud, wife of King Stephen, in 1148, for a maſter, 
brothers, and ſiſters, and other poor perſons, the exact number does not appear] reſerving to 
herſelf and her ſucceſſors, the future queens of England, the nomination of the maſter to this 
hoſpital on every vacancy. 

In 1272 Queen Alienore, wife of Henry III. diffolved this hoſpital, and in 1273 ſhe refound- 
ed the preſent royal hoſpital and collegiate church, for a maſter, three brothers, and three ſiſters, 
beſides ten poor bedes women and fix poor ſcholars. 

The following royal and noble perfonages were the principal benefactors. 

Edward III. and Queen Philippa, his wife, illiam de Erldeſby, maſter, (who in 1340 began 
to rebuild the church) Richard II. Herry V. Henry VI. Thomas de Beckington, maſter, after- 
wards Biſhop of Bath and Well, (he was ſuppoſed to have built the preſent body of the church) 
John Holland Duke of Exeter, (who died 26 Henry VI.) Edward IV. and Henry VIII. and 
Queen Katharine, his wife. | 

In the firſt year of Edward VI. the hoſpital, with all its lands, &c. were ſurrendered to 
him. | | 

Queen Elizabeth re-appointed the maſter, brothers, and ſiſters. 

In 1780, the church was upon the point of being deſtroyed by Lord George Gordon's mob, 
but for the exertion of the gentlemen of the London Aſſociation. 

This church, with St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, St. Mary Overy's, Southwark, and 
the glory of Gothic architecture, er Abbey, are all we have remaining of this city's an- 
cient religious ſplender; the preſent rage for extirpating every veſtige may ſoon, alas! reach 
theſe ſacred piles! The other claſs of ancient ſtructures are reduced to the Tower of London, 
Guildhall, (but how diſgraced by the modern ceiling within, and the outſide hid by a new ſtyle 
of building) and Ye/limmſter Hall, that wonder of our i/le! realizing the idea of palaces raiſed by 
enchantment. Even now the envious eye of modern debilitated architecture is caſt on your ſtill ande- 
cayed walls and roof, and the fatal d'termination brooding over your fate may ſoon lay your glories in 
the diſt; which pericd every admirer of ancient magnificence will pray may never happen. 


Two BUSTOS x the PORCH. 


Tur each ſupport the ſpringing of a moulding round the arch of the inner door-way, and 
are very much defaced. In the £:5/2tbeca Topagrapbica Briiannica they are ſaid to repreſent E- 
ward III. and his queen; but it is moſt probable they were deſigned for King Stephen and Ma- 
7ilag his queen, the firſt Foundreſs of this hoſpital, for it is uſual to find, in ancient buildings, 
the founders Head or Buſto placed in the like ſituation, or on the ſides of the great windows 
above; one initance will ſerve at preſent: on each fide the great weſt window of St. Croſc, near 
Wincheſter, are the heads of Henry I. in whoſe reign that hoſpital was founded, and Henry de 
Blais, Biſhop of Wincheſter, the founder, (which portraits, with other Sculptures from the ſame 
place, will be given in the next number.) Other reaſons may be adduced why they are not Ed- 

ard III. and his queen, the hair and beard of the king, and the head attire of the queen, the 
two Buſtos in queſtion, being far different both from the allowed portraits of the former, ſeen in 
the Plate betore us, and on their tombs in Weſtminſter Abbey. 


[ This Efſay will be concluded in the next Number, 
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[ Continuation of the SCULPTURES and CARVINGS 47 St. KATHARINE'S.] 


No. I. Matilda, or Maud, wife of King Stephen, firſt foundreſs of this hoſpital, daughter and 
heir of Euſtace, Earl of Boulogne, died the zd of May, 1151. Her head atiice is compoſed of 
linen or filk, folded together: [the like is ſeen in No. X of this Plate. ] the crowa is placed above, 
from which ſprings the moulding of the arch. 

No. II. King Stephen. 


The moſt remarkabie BASSO-RELIEV OS on the under-part of the Seats of the Chair. 


No. III. Edward III. This carving (which, by the by, is placed on an angle, formed by 
two arms of the ſeats on the north fide of the choir, and not on the under-part, like the reſt,) 


bears the greateſt reſemblance to the head of his ſtatue in Veſminſter Abbey. [The rays of the 
crown are much damaged. ] 


No. IV.“ A female of inferior rank; we may ſuppoſe a ſiſter before admiſſion. 
No. V. This head, (with one exactly the ſame at its back, makes the end of the arm to one 


of the ſeats) repreſents a Biſhop. In the hiſtory of this church, no mention is made of any Biſhop 


being conſpicuous as a patron, or benefactor, therefore no name can be aſſigned. 

No. VI. This, beyond a doubt, was defigned for one of the ſiſters. | 

No. VII. Queen Philippa, wife to Edward III. third daughter of William Earl of Henault, 
died the 1 5th of Auguſt, 1369, a great patroneſs to this church, and in whoſe time theſe carvings 
were made. [This repreſentation, like No. III. is placed in a fimilar ſituation on the north ſide 
the choir. ] Here we find a great likeneſs to the Abbey portrait of this Queen. [The rays of the 
crown are damaged.] The ornament below the breaſt is an uncommon decoration ; it is com- 
poſed of three crowns, and foliage between, and the ground ſtudded with precious ſtones. 

No. VIII. may with propriety be called the portrait of Milliam De Erlde/by, maſter of this 
hoſpital in 1440, who began to re-build this part of the church, the ſtalls, &c. | 

No. IX. The center part of a Bafſo-Relievo, | the ſides having no connection, being unmean- 


ing groteſque heads, are therefore omitted, ] preſent a religious at his devotion, but he ſeems 
to be interrupted therein by two damſels. [The faces are entirely gone. ] 

No. X. Here we find the buſtos of the frail ladies juſt mentioned, held up to view by a 
gigantic devil, not we preſume for their good deeds, and the poor deluded prieſt though the 
carving is extremely damaged, it ſtill may be made out, ] expoſed in the claws of a ſmaller fiend ; 
the other correſponding imp bears a tablet, ſupported in a whimſical manner, wheteon, no 
doubt, was wrote their holy tranſactions. | 

No. XI. Theſe two figures are on each fide of the Baſſo-Relievo; the center being occupied 
by an eagle, which, having no connection with them, is left out. They repreſent a combat in 
the taſte of the times, one armed with a ſmall circular ſhield and a bill, and the other with a 
pointed ſhield and dagger. | 

No. XII. A muſical exhibition; the principal performer, like his companion in No. X. is of 
the monſter race, plays on two drums, he has on a kind of armour well ſuited to his tertific 
appearance; the leſſer devil on the right blows a ſhort thick trumpet, but the inſtrument, which 


the other is playing on, is damaged. If we look back to the expoſure of the three unfortunates in 


No. X. we may ſuppoſe this infernal trio to be the devil's Te deum for his victory; over them, 
and to follow the idea ſtill further (ſuppoſing them to be wrongfully accuſed,) the great devil 
fitting on the cuſhion denotes his triumph over the church, while the ſmaller ones triumph alſo, 
one over the fearful and defenceleſs prieſt, in the form of a hare, and the other over the poor 
innocent female, in the form of a lamb. | 


No. XIII. We may appropriate this as the portrait of John De Hermeſtharp, maſter in 1369; 
who finiſhed this part of the church, the ſtalls, &c. 


The ſubjects ate given as they follow each other. 
5 | 


Four PAINTINGS in the firſt Window, on the North Side of the Choir, Fa the Abbey Church, at 
TEwKEesSBURY. [Four Feet Six Inches high.) Drawn 1788, Deſcribed by JouN-CHARLEs 
Brooke, Eſq. Somerſet Herald, F. A.S, 


At Tewkeſbury was a rich abbey of Benedictine Monks, built and endowed in the year 715, by 
Oddo and Dodds, Dukes of Mercia, and dedicated to the honour of the Virgin Mary, which having 
undergone many calamities during the civil and Daniſb wars, about the year 980, became a pri- 
ory, ſubject to Cranburn, in Dorſetſhire; but Robert Fitz- Hamon, a noble Norman, who came 
into England with William the Conqueror, enlarged the buildings, and much increaſed the poſ- 
ſeſſions of Tewkeſbury, inſomuch, that the monks of Cranburn choſe, about the year 1102, to re- 
move here, and make this the chief houſe: after which, it became a great abbey of Benedictine 
Monks, and flouriſhed till the diſſolution, when its revenues, according to Dugdale and Speed, 


were valued at £.1598 1s. 3d. per annum, or, according to the valuation in Burnet, at £1595 
155. 6d. 


The deſcendants of Robert Fitz-Hamon, the reſtorer of this abbey, viz. the Clares and De- 


Jpencers, Earls of Glouceſter, the Beauchamps and Neviles, Earls of Warwick, and laſtly the 
Plantagenets themſelves, in right of the marriages of Richard III. and George, Duke of 3 
| Wit 


| [0] 


with the two daughters and coheirs of Richard Nevile, Earl of Warwick, being the patrons of 
this Abbey, we find it much favoured and ornamented by theſe illuſtrious perſonages, many 
df whom lye interred here, and ſeveral of their effigies remain, painted in the windows of the 
choir, of which thoſe on the north fide are here repreſented : they are in armour, with tabards 
on, containing their arms, have their left hands on the hilt of their ſwords, and hold in the 
right a ſpear. Theſe effigies do not ſeem to be placed in any genealogical order, according to 
the ſucceſſion of the earls, but may have been erroneouſly altered by ſome incidental new-glaz- 
ing of the windows, ſince their firſt being placed there. 

Neareſt the altar, at the head of theſe four, is placed Robert Fitz- Hamon, the reſtorer of this 
Abbey; on his tabard are his arms, azure a lion rampant, guardant or: he married $:#//, 
daughter of Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury, by whom he had four 
daughters, his coheirs, Mabel, married firſt to Robert Conſul, as hereafter, 2dly. to Nigel de 
Mowbray, Amicia Counteſs of Britagne, Hamwi/ia, Abbeſs o Shafteſbury, and Cecilia, Abbeſs of 
Wilton. Robert, their father, died in March 1107, 7 Henry I. and was buried in this Abbey, 


to which he had been ſo great a benefactor. 
The fourth effigy from the altar, marked No. 1, which ſhould in ſucceſſion have followed 


the laſt, is Rzshert Conſul, Earl of Ghuceſter ; he is repreſented in chain-armour, having on a 
tabard, with his arms, gules, three reſts or : he was natural fon of Henry I. and having mar- 
ried Mabel, eldeſt daughter of Robert Fitz- Hamon, before-mentioned, became, in her right, pa- 
tron of this Abbey. They had iſſue illiam Earl of Glouceſter, heir to his father, Roger Biſhop 
of Winche/ter, Maud, married to William de Gernon, Earl of Cheſter, and other children. This 
Robert died 1146, 12th of King Stephen, and was buried in the monaſtery of St. James at Brij- 
tol, which he had founded. 

The third effigy from the altar, marked No. 2, is Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Clare, Glouceſter 
and Hertford; he is alſo repreſented in chain armour, having on his tabard his arms, or, three 
cheveronels gules: he was ſon and heir of Richard Earl of Clare and Hertford, by Amicia his 
wiſe, ſecond daughter and coheir of HH illiam Earl of Glarceſter, before- mentioned, and in right 
of his ſaid mother, was Earl of G/ouceſter, and patron of this Abbey. He married Jſabel, ſiſter 
and coheir of Anſelme Marſhal, Earl of Pembroke, and Marſhal of Englar.d, by whom he had 
iſſue Richard his heir, I illiam, Gilbert, Iſabel married to Robert de Brus, Amy, to Baldwin de 
Redvers, Earl of Devon, and Anne, who died young. This Earl Gilbert died in 1230, and was 
buried in this Abbey. 

The ſecond effigy from the altar, marked No. 3, is Thomas Deſpencer, Earl of Glouceſter; on 
his tabard, his arms, quarterly argent and gules, the ſecond and third fretty or, over all, a bend 
fable: he was great grand-child of Hugh, Lord Deſpencer, the younger, by Eleanor his wife, 
eldeſt fiſter and coheir of Gilbert de Clare, the laſt Earl of Glouceſter of that family; he mar- 
ried Conſtance Plantagenet, daughter of Edmund de Langley, Duke of York, by whom he had 
Richard and Elizabeth, who died young, and Jſabel, his ſole heireſs, married firſt to Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Worceſter, ſecondly to Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. This Thomas 
Deſpencer, Earl of Glouce/ter, was depoſed by act of parliament from that title and dignity, iſt 
Henry IV. and was beheaded at i 1400, his body being buried in this Abbey, where the 
fine tomb, heretofore erroneouſly appropriated to George Duke of Clarence and his lady, was 
erected over him, the ſaid arms as repreſented on this effigy, being alſo on the tabard of the 
cumbent figure thereon, and the creſt of Deſpencer, a griffin's head, on his helmet. 

At the back of the ſhoulders of each figure is an uncommon ornament which the Editor has 
not met with in any other ſubject among his refearches, but in a wood-cut of Jahn Howard of 
IWiggenha!l, in Norfolk temp. Henry III. in a window at Faft Winch, in Weever's Funeral Mo- 


numents, 


-— r — 


Erratum, In Mr. Milner's former Letter, P. 20, Note, Line 3, for oreas read areas, and in P. 22, 
Line 19, for Dec. 23, 1790, read Dec. 23, 1789. 
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BASSO-RELIEVOS on the Capitals of the Columns ſupporting the Lantern of ELY CATHEDRAL. 
Explained by the Rev. Mr. MitnER, F. A. S. in a third Letter to the Editor. 


[ Continued from Page 19. | 


S 1 R, | 
Oy the two events that are repreſented on the capitals you have exhibited 


in the preſent Plate, the former, No. 7, is poſterior by five centuries to the latter, No. 8. 
For what reaſon the ingenious and intelligent Monk Alan de Waljingham, who raiſed and orna- 
mented theſe columns, violated the order of Chronology, in arranging them, it is difficult to 
imagine; but whatever that reaſon was, you have certainly done your duty in placing them in 
the order in which they ſtand at Ely, contrary to the licence aſſumed by Bentham in tranſpoſing 
them according to the ſeries of events, and your fidelity in this obvious inſtance ſpeaks ſtrongly 
in your favour in ſuch other points, as your Plates and his differ from each other. 

The Author I have juſt mentioned, in his ſplendid Hiſtory of Eh, though he is at the ex- 
pence of an engraving of the firſt capital under conſideration, yet does not take the pains to 


give any explanation of it, but contents himſelf with barely indicating the ſubject in the Plate 
| | ; itſelf. 
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jeſelf. The truth is, juſt ſo much that, I mean the bare mention of the miracle occurs in the 
Hiſtoria Ehienfis of Wharton, and our Author probably never ſaw the Antient Legends, contain- 
ing the following particulars. 

About the time that E/y was raiſed to the dignity of a biſhoprick, one Briz#anur, a man ad- 
dicted to various crimes, and particularly to that of uſury, under which name every ſpecies of 
intereſt taken for the loan of money was then comprized, being ſeized with a dangerous illneſs, 
and ſtung with remorſe of conſcience, made a vow that if the Almighty ſhould reſtore him to 
bis health, he would preſently abandon the world and embrace the monaſtic ſtate at Ely. Re- 
covering from his illneſs, he took meaſures for the accompliſhment of his vow; but how it 
happened that he who had never been called to any account in the courſe of his injuſtices ſhould 
then become obnoxious to the civil power when he had put a final period to them, we are not 
informed; the hiſtory only tells us that upon his entrance into the monaſtery of Ely the officers 
of juſtice ſeized upon him and conveyed him away to London, where he was loaded with fetters 
and committed to cloſe cuſtody; in this extremity, he had recourſe to Heaven for relief, and 
in particular implored the ſuffrages of St. Benedict, the general inſtitutor of his order, and of 
St. Etheldreda, the peculiar patroneſs of his monaſtery at Ely, as likewiſe of her ſiſter and ſuc- 
ceſſor St. Sexburga; when lo! one night, when intent on theſe prayers, the above-mentioned 
holy perſonages appeared to him, and making themſelves known, Ethe/dreda commiſſioned Be- 
nedi to execute the divine orders in favour of the captive. On this, the latter ſtooping down, 
touched with his hand the heavy ſhackles on the legs of Britſtan which inſtantly fell off with 
ſo loud a ſound as to awaken the keepers of the priſon, who immediately ruſhed into the dun- 
geon, concluding that the priſoners had effected a general eſcape: however, finding Brit/tar 
alone at large, and being induced to believe, from the circumſtances as well as from his own 
account, that there was ſomething ſupernatural in what had happened, they made ſuch a report 
of the affair the next morning that Queen Matilda obtained permiſſion for the above-mentioned 
perſon to return unmoleſted to E/y, whither alſo he carried the fetters he had worn in priſon, 
in memory of his deliverance. 

The queen here ſpoken of was the daughter of King Malcolm and St. Margaret, the ſiſter of 
St. Chriſtina of Rumſey, the grand-daughter of Edgar Atheling and the lineal deſcendant of our 
Saxon monarchs, who, having taken the religious veil at St. Mary's Abbey, in this city, founded 
by Alfwina, the queen of A/fred the Great, (in the cathedral of which, according to Rudborn, 
ſhe lics buried) was with great difficulty induced by St. Anſelm and her other friends, for the 
ſake of ſettling the peace of the kingdom, to give her hand in marriage to our firſt Henry, ſon 
of the Norman Conqueror. She was long known in this kingdom by the name of Molde the 
Good Queen, and was celebrated for her piety and charity to the lick and poor: ſhe attended 
them in perſon, and amongſt other foundations for their relief, ſhe erected the church of St. 
Giles's in the Fields, with an infirmary adjoining to it.“ We can readily believe this foundation 
to have been at a conſiderable diſtance from London, when we learn that E Place, near Hol- 
born Bridge, was then and even ſo late as the reign of Henry the VIIIth, celebrated for its garden 
and vineyard, | 8 

In the Plate before us, Britfanus, the priſoner, is fitting in the entrance of a dungeon of 

the architecture of the times, with a crenated parapet and a narrow air hole, in the form of a 
croſs. St. Etheldreda, with her croſier in her hand, is giving directions for ſetting the priſoner 
at liberty, which work St. Benedi# is executing by touching his fetters. The other figures are 
St. Sexburga, denoted, by her crown, as a queen, and her croſier, as an abbeſs, and two an- 
gels, who are proper attendants, in a viſion. 
The moſt ſtriking difference between your repreſentation of this Capital and that of Bertha, 
is that you have exhibited St. Benedict, who is the kneeling figure, with a mitre on his head, 
whereas the draughts-man of the latter has given him a head-dreſs which I believe is to he met 
with no where but in the engravings after his ſketch, It is true St. Benedict was no biſhop, but 
then we know that the ſuperiors of all the greater monaſteries were called Mitred Abbots from 
the privilege they enjoyed of wearing the mitre; and I am confident no antient artiſt would re- 
preſent the great patriarch St. Benedict without that ornament, at leaſt where he thought proper 
to decorate him with the concomitant enſign of dignity, a croſier. x 

We have before obſerved, from the account of Bede and other original writers, that St. Ethel- 
dreda, in her laſt illneſs, requeſted ſhe might be interred in the common burying ground of her 
convent, according to the order of her deceaſe, and that no other coffin might be uſed for her 
than the wooden crib in which ſhe expired. From the tenor of this requeſt, we may infer that 
though religious perſons in general were buried in an open church yard, in certain ranks, as 
they happened to die, it was uſual to inter. perſons of ſuperior dignity or ſanctity in churches, 
and to make uſe of ſtone coffins on ſuch occations. The depredations I have bewailed in your 
laſt number, that have been committed on the venerable remains of our anceſtors at Hyde Ab- 
bey, have given me frequent opportunities of viewing theſe ſtone coffins which in latter ages 
appear to have been in general uſe, and which certainly were much better calculated to preſerve 
the bodies committed to them from violence than the more elegant coffins of the preſent time. 
Theſe for perſons of dictinction were generally made out of a ſolid piece of Portland or Purbeck 
ſtone, in the nature of our modern coffins, except that at the head the ſtone was left of about 
a foot thick, in which a cavity was formed for the reception of the head of the corpſe; for per- 
ſons in meaner circumſtances they were more economically, though with equal ſecurity, focm- 
ed of pieces of chalk, hollowed out and laid parallel to each other, without mortar or other ce- 


* Hec autem Regina beatiſſima inter alia pietatis opera verſus occidentalem Londoni arum plagam unam domum ad leproſorum 
ſuſtentationem cum oratorio & officinis ædiſicavit, & vocatur Hoſpitale Sancti Ægidii, et g iſtud. | 
| Hoſpitale in Holborne. Thomas Rudborne H:ftoria Major, p. 276. 
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ment, ſo as to reſemble thoſe made out of a ſingle block of ſtone, with the ſame kind of cavity 
for the head, formed in a larger piece of chalk, at the upper end; over theſe, when the corpſe 
was depoſited in them, certain flat pieces of chalk were laid ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe of the 
ſolid lids uſed to cover the former.“ I have often thought that the many old chalk pits in this 

art of the kingdom, and, in 2222 that the great quantity of that material which has 
Lo carried away from the eaſtern cliff adjoining to this once populous city, at a time when 
chalk was probably not much uſed either in agriculture or building, can only be accounted for 
by the demand there muſt have been for that article at interments when chalk coffins were gene- 
rally uſed, | 

Bur to return to St. Etheldreda: the ſanctity of this ſaint becoming daily more conſpicuous, 
after her deceaſe, it was at length agreed upon, when her body had reſted in the common ceme- 
tery ſixteen years, to remove it into the church, and inter it in a more honourable manner; for 
this purpoſe, certain ſervants of the monaſtery were ordered to proceed in a boat up the river 
on which Ely ſtands, and which ſeems to have been known both by the names of Granta and 
of Cam, in order to find in the higher country a block of ſtone proper for the formation of a 
coffin ; as our hiſtorians remark it was in vain to look for ſtones of ſuch a magnitude amongſt 
the fens of Ely. Theſe perſons coming to a ruined city which appears to have been a place of 
conſequence in the time of the Romans, called by venerable Bede Grandaceſtir, which, whatever 
Bentham may ſay to the contrary, muſt have been the preſent village of Granchefter, and not 
Cambridge, as he aſſerts, they there found a beautiful marble coffin that ſeemed as if it had ne- 
ver been uſed, of juſt the requiſite dimenſions, with a cavity formed for the head and a lid ex- 
actly fitting the coffin. This being conveyed to E/y, a tent was ſpread over the faint's grave, for 
Sexburga and the other nuns who were appointed to aſſiſt in raiſing the body. While this was 
performing, and a great multitude of perions aſſembled on the occaſion were praying without 
the tent, Sexburga was heard to exclaim, ** Bleſſed be the name of God!” in fact, ſhe found 
the body, together with its cloaths, as entire and freſh as when they had been committed to 
the earth ſixteen years before; and Cinſrid being called in, (who ſeems to have furnifhed Bede 
with this account) found the very wound he had made in the faint's neck a few days before her 
deceaſe perfectly healed, and nothing but a ſcar left to ſhew where it had been, 

The Capital, No. 8, like No. 6, exhibits two diſtinct ſtories: on one fide we ſee the three 
royal ſaints who, in imitation of their illuſtrious relation St. Etheldreda, had renounced the 
ſplendors of a court to enjoy the ſpiritual advantages of religious retirement; St. Sexburga, her 
fiſter, and St. Ermenilda, and Werburga, her niece, in conſultation with St. Viſßrid, our faint's 
antient director, and Cinſrid, her phyſician, concerning the intended removal of the body; 
on the other fide, we behold the ſaint's body undecayed, with its cloaths and crown entire, 
raiſed up by Sexburga and two other nuns, under a kind of tent formed by drapery, extended 
for this purpoſe, while Cinfrid, who has been admitted to behold the prodigy, ſeems, with 
up-lifted hands, to expreſs his admiration at it to thoſe who are ſtanding without. The perſon 
whom I deſcribe, as Crnfrid, in Bentham's plate is the moſt ſtrange and ambiguous figure I ever 


beheld. He has alſo repreſented one of the royal nuns as a man, and furniſhed him with a 
large pair of whiſkers. 


Of the former kind, that is to ſay, of ſtone coffins, formed out of a ſingle ſtone; two are to be ſeen in the yard of 


the Bridewell of this city: of the latter kind, formed out of ſeveral pieces of chalk; there are alſo two preſerved in a 
chapel at Chrift Church in this county. 


BUSTOS and two FIGURES, ſupporting the ſpringing of the Mouldings round the Arches between 


the Columns above-mentioned. | They are of the Size of Life, except the tuo Figures, which are 
much leſs. | 


There is nothing ſufficiently appropriate in the Buſts which ſupport the arches between theſe 
curious capitals to give them any relation to the hiſtories carved upon the latter : they are, how- 
ever, deſerving. of the notice you have taken of them in the preſent Plate, inaſmuch as they 
give us ſome imperfect idea of the head-drefles of the age; I mean the fourteenth age, in which 
theſe carvings were executed, not the ſeventh, in which this monaſtery was founded. 

No. I. 1s the Buſt of a clerk or ſecular prieſt. It is true ſuch were forbidden by the canons 


to wear their hair, but this law appears never to have been rigorouſly enforced in this cold cli- 
mate. 


Nos. II. and III. are Buſts of queens, as No. IV. is of a king. 

Nos. V. and VI. repreſent biſhops, or, as I rather conceive, an abbot and a biſhop. 

Nos. VII. and VIII. are thoſe groteſque figures which, according with the taſte of the low- 
er order of mankind, I ſuſpect the ſculptors, to whoſe choice theſe more minute ornaments muſt 
often have been left, had frequently an opportunity of introducing into the moſt grave and reli- 
gious groups: ſuch aſſociations are certainly improper ; but are not many of our beſt modern 
buildings diſgraced by the ſame burleſque ſculpture, ſuch as occurs on the key ſtones of certain 
door-ways in Groſvenor Square and Queen Square, Weſtminſter ? It is poſſible that No: VII. 
which appears to be a kind of harpy, may be intended to repreſent the devil, in which caſe No. 
VIII. may paſs for a monk, who 1s defying him with a ſhield, having a dagger in the center of 
il, | 

No. IX. is evidently the Buſt of a monk. 


| Yours, &c. 
St. Peter's Houſe, Winton, 


May 14, 1790. Joun MiLNER. 
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SCULPTURES from St. STEPHEN's Chapel and Choifters adjoining. Drawn 1790. Explained 
by FRancis Dovce, Eſq. F. A. S. 


St. ters Chapel is ſaid to have been founded by King Stephen in the year 1141,“ in ho- 
nour of his nameſake the protomartyr, but for this aſſertion, which is adopted by Stowe and 
all his followers, there is no authority whatever; for in King Edward the IlIds Charter of 
Foundation it is only faid to have been begun by his anceſtors ** per progenitos noftros nobiliter 
mchoatam,” without any particular diſcrimination of perſon. If Stowe had not mentioned, and 
probably upon ſome authority, that King John, in the 7th year of his reign, granted to Baldwi- 
nus de London, clerk of his exchequer, the chapelſhip of St. Stephen, there would have been 
every reaſon in the world to have concluded that it had been originally founded by Edward I. 
for there are ſtill remaining among the records of the exchequer certain rolls of expences in- 
curred in the 2oth year of his reign, relating to the foundation (“ circa fundamentum,” as it is 
expreſſed in the title of them) of the king's chapel of St. Mary and St. Stephen at Weſtmin- 
er. The only way of accounting for this, is, by ſuppoſing that the former chapel had been 
totally deſtroyed by the fire which happened at the palace in the year 1263. Another terrible 
fire happening in the 27th of Edward I. it was probably again deſtroyed, and in conſequence 
thereof rebuilt in a very magnificent ſtile by Edward III. in the year 1347, and converted into 
a collegiate church called the free chapel of St. Mary the Virgin and St. Stephen. There were 
belonging to it a dean, twelve fecular canons, with as many vicars, and other proper officers. 

It ſhould ſeem, from the following paſſage in Edward the IIId's will, that he did not live to 
compleat this college Volumus etiam, et expreſſe ordinamut, quod collegium noftrum libere capelle 
noftre Sancti Stephani apud Weſtmonaſterium per nos fundatum perficiatur, et omnibus debite de 25 
noſtris compleatur juxta ordmacionem primeve fumdacionis cjuſdem; but it is not perfectly clear 
whether this relates to the completion of the building itſelf or of its endowments. & Among 
other donations from the king to this college, he granted to it“ a piece of ground within his 
palace, extending, in length, between the walls of the ſaid chapel and the exchequer, and, in 
breadth, from the wall of his great hall to the Thames, for the purpoſe of erecting a cloiſter and 
other neceſſary buildings, with free ingreſs and egreſs, by day and by night, through the gate 
near the bridge, where the entrance to the chapel was, together with the uſe of the keys there- 
of; and all ſtrangers or others viſiting the ſaid chapel from devotion were to have free paſſage 
through the great hall during day-light, without impediment from any of the king's ſervants ; 
for which purpoſe the dean and canons were to have keys of the hall.” ** 

Richard II. afterwards confirmed to the college certain lands in Kent, which in his Charter of 
Confirmation are expreſsly ſaid to have been given to it by his grandfather's will.++ As no 
ſuch clauſe however occurs in the copy of this will above cited, one 1s rather at a loſs to account 
for ſuch omiſſion; a circumſtance well deferving an enquiry in ſome other place. The Charter 
itſelf can nct be ſuſpected, | 

Under the ſtatute of 1 Edward VI. c. 14, for the further ſuppreſſion of colleges, chauntries, 
&c. this chapel was ſurrendered to the king. At this time its revenues amounted to 10$5/. 105. 54. 
per annum. 1 The ſcite of it was granted, 4 Edward VI. to Sir Ralph Fane, and 6 Edward VI: 
to Sir Jabn Gate, d ſince which time it has been occupied by the Houſe of Commons, who be- 
fore aſſembled in the Chapter Houſe at Weſtminſter, It ſtill retains its name of St. Stephen's 
Chapel. 

All the noble arches which ſupported this once elegant building, forming a kind of ambula- 
tory, are ſtill remaining in the moſt perfect ſtate, and conſiſt of five grand diviſions, the groins 
ſpringing from cluſtered columns at the angles of each diviſion. Two of theſe form the prin- 
cipal room in the apartments belonging to his Grace the Duke of Neucaſtie as auditor of the 
| Exchequer: two others are occupied by ſervants belonging to the duke, and the remaining one 
forms a common paſſage leading from Weſtminſter Hall into Old Palace Yard, 

Immediately above is the Houſe of Commons. The eaſt end is alſo preſerved, but has under- 
gone much alteration, the great window being filled up with others adapted to modera conve- 
niency: it fronts the Thames on the garden fide, formerly the garden to Cotton Houſe; there is a 
tolerable view of it in Dodſley's ** London and its Environs deſcribed,” but the lower part is 
very ineorrect, unleſs it has been altered ſince the view was taken. The welt front is in part 
obſcured by modern apartments; but the porch or veſtibule belonging to the chapel is ſtill re- 
maining in its original beautiful ſtate: it has a Gothic door in the middle, leading immediately 
into the lobby of the Houſe of Commons, which occupies the ſpace between the weſt front of the 
chapel and the preſent door of the Houſe. It has alſo a door at each end, the one leading to 
the Court of Requeſts, the other to ſome private rooms, and receives its light from a Gothic wins 
dow of the time of Henry VIII. | : 

Proceed we now to deſcribe the Sculptures in the firſt compartment of the Plate, aud which. 
form the centres of the groins of the before-mentioned arches. | 

No. I. is the martyrdom of St. Laurence. The inſtrument of his torture 1s properly repre- 
ſented as a bed of iron, and not, as in many inſtances, a gridiron. This correſponds with moſt 
of the legendary accounts of the manner in which this faint ſuffered, It is true that Ga/lonzus 


* New View of London, Vol. I. P. 629. + Stowe's Survey of London, Sirype's edit. 1754, Vol. II. P. 632. 

+ For this piece of curious and hitherto undiſcovered information, the public is obliged to Craven Ora, Eſq. F. A. S. 
S:owe, Vol. II. P. 633. Tanner's Not. Mon. laſt edit. Midd. xii. 22 Dugd. Monaſt. Vol. III. Pars. 2, P. 61, 
Colle tion of Royal and Noble Wills, 4to. P. 60, See Stowe, Vol. II. P. 633. | 

** Dugd. Monaſt. Vol. III. Pars. 25 P, 63, 64. ++ Ib, 65, 66, 75 Ib. Vol. I. 1042. St eed's Chron, 1080. 
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endeavours to make a diſtinction between theſe inſtruments, and does not ſcruple to ſay that the 
very gridiron upon which St. Laurence was broiled was yet preſerved in his time at Rome;* but 
Sagittarius, a much more rational author upon the ſame ſubject, has treated Gallonius's credulity 
with the contempt which it deſerves.F Above is ſeen, iſſuing from the clouds, the protecting 
hand of Providence. | 

No. II. St. Margaret putting the devil, who had appeared to her in the ſhape of a dragon, 
to flight with the croſs. 

No. IH. St. Catharine. Her legend fays, that upon her praying to Heaven for the deſtruc- 
tion of the two wheels which had been prepared for her execution, an angel from heaven broke 
them to pieces with ſuch force that four thouſand Pagans were flain with the fragments. This 
miracle is here repreſented. 

No. IV. St. fohbn the Evangeliſt in a cauldron of boiling oil, into which the legend ſays he was 
put by the command of the Emperor Damitian, without ſuffering any harm. 

No. V. An angel playing with a bow upon a muſical inſtrument reſembling a violin. This 
carving is not like the reſt in the centre of the groins, but upon the centre of an arch interſect- 
ing Nos. IV and VI: 

No. VI. The ſtoning of St. Stephen. Here, as well as in No. IV, the figures are in the uſual 
dreſs of the time of Edward III. The three laſt Nos. are in an apartment belonging to the 
Duke of Neweafthe, called the Grotto Room; they are painted in various colours, and remain 
in their original ſtate; the others are white-waſhed. 


The remaining Sculptures in this Plate form ſome of the moſt remarkable centres of the 
groins of the cloiſter. 

It has already been obſerved that Edward III. granted a ſpot of ground for building a cloiſter, 
but if any ſuch cloiſter was ever built in his time, no part of it is now remaining; the preſent, 
which is, without exaggeration, the moſt elegant in this or perhaps any other country, was 
erected by Dr. Jahn Chamber or Chambers, Phyſician to King Henry the VIIIth, and laſt Dean 
of the College, at the expence of 11000 marks. Stowe calls it, of curious workmanthip;”t 
an expreſſion by no means ſtrong enough to convey a juſt idea of its merit. It forms a qua- 

drangle with a gallery above; three of the ſides are fo interſected with various apartments be- 
longing to the Auditor of the Exchequer, that the effect pn would have if laid open, is en- 
tirely deſtroyed; the other, being converted into a hall or paſſage, appears nearly in its original 
ſplendour. The Architect ſeems to have rivalled himſelf in the elegance of the deſigns of the 
teveral groins, each of them differing from the others. Mr. Pennant, who is the only Topogra- 
pher of our On that has Py noticed this building, juſtly obſerves that the Gothic 
workmanſhip of this cloiſter is ſo elegant as not to be parallelled even by that in the chapel of 
Henry VII. S But a ſmall chapel or oratory, projecting from the weſt fide of the quadrangle, is 
of ſtill more exquiſite beauty than the cloiſter itſelf; it is impoſſible that any thing can exceed 
it. Indeed, when it is conſidered what an enormous ſum was expended upon this edifice, 
much is to be expected. Henry the VIIth's Chapel coſt but C. 14, ooo. 

It only remains to deſcribe the Sculptures. No. VII. The Virgin and Child. 

No. VIII. Our Saviour, with a mound in his left-hand. Behind is a Glory, not encircling 
the head, as uſual, but the whole figure. 

No. IX. The ſtoning of St. Stephen. The ſubje& is treated in the ſame manner as in 
No. VI. but the contraſt of dreſs between the two periods is very obſervable. Near this 
Sculpture 1s a ſmall mural monument. Theſe three are on the weſt ſide of the cloiſter. 

No. X. Mr. Pennant thinks, and perhaps rightly, that this repreſents the front of the cha- 
pel: it certainly bears much reſemblance to the eaſt end of it, with an exception as to the great 
window, which is very different; and did any repreſentation of the weſt front occur amon 
theſe ornaments, it might place the matter beyond doubt; none ſuch however is viſible, 
though it is not impoſſible that it may be concealed among the rubbiſh which disfigures the 
building. This Sculpture is ornamented with an elegant border compoſed of roſes and gourds, 
and is on the north fide of the cloiſter. 

No. XI. The letters J. H. S., the uſual antient contraction of the Greek name of Jeſus. 


They are executed with great taſte; above is a crown, and the whole is encircled with the ſame 
border as in No. X. 


No. XII. The arms of Cardinal Molſey, who probably contributed to the expence of building 


the cloiſters; or the placing his arms here might have been nothing more than a piece of grofs 
adulation, as he was at this time in the meridian of his glory. Dr. Chambers was appointed 
Dean of St. Stephen's College about the year 1526.” The royal arms are in the next compart- 
ment. Theſe two laſt Nos. are on the eaſt ſide of the cloiſter, which is not fo richly ornament- 
ed as the others. | 

In July 1789, a Committee of the Houſe of Commons, appointed to inſpect the buildings ad- 
joining to Veſiminſten Hall, made their report accordingly. It ſtated that ſome of theſe build- 
ings were in a decayed ſituation, particularly to the north and eaſt of the Hall, and that it was 
a matter worthy of the conſideration of the Houſe, whether it would not be adviſeable to erect 
2 new let of buildings in their room. To this report was ſubjoined an opinion reſpecting the 
particular ſtate of theſe ſtructures, ſigned by Meſirs. Adam, Dance, and eleven other eminent 
architects, without a ſingle alluſion to the exquiſite remains of antieat ſkill which have given 


* Gallonin 5 de Sanctor. Martyr. Cruciatib. 4to. 1670, P. 144. 4 Sagittarius de Mart yr. Cruciatib. P. 191, 
4 Stowe, Vol. II. P. 633. 8 London, P, 89, [| Walde 8 Painters, Vol. I. Suppl. 8vo. edit, 
E Nr-wcerert's Poportorium, Vol. I. P. 747. | 
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occaſion to this memoir. The plain Englih of what theſe gentlemen have ſaid is, Sweep 
away all this old rubbiſh, and we will build you more commodious apartments, in which you 
ſhall incur rather {5 danger of being burned than you do at preſent.” Nothing however has 
been done fince the making of this report ; but whenever national conveniency ſhall require the 
re-edification of buildings in a ſerious ſtate of decay, it is to be hoped there will not be found 


wanting alſo a portion of national taſte, to reſcue from deſtruction the moſt beautiful ſpecimen 
of Gothic architecture which this country has to boaſt of. 


SCULPTURES from the Hoſpital of St. Cxoss, gear WincnesTER. Drawn 1789. Ex- 
plained by the Rev. Mr. MiIINx ER, F. A. S. in a Letter to the Editor. 


8 1 x, 
By whatever good fortune the Hoſpital of St. Croſs eſcaped, in the man- 


ner it has done, the inſatiable avarice of Henry VIII. certain it is that no foundation on this 


fide of the water, in actual being, ſo ſtrongly reflects the image of paſt times as that at preſent 
under conſideration. 


When the muſing Antiquary for the firſt time finds himſelf in the quadrangle of St. Croſs, 


and ſees before him, in perfect repair, the maſſive Savon Church, on his left-hand the long, 


open Cloiſter leading to the northern porch of that ſacred edifice, on his right the ſeparate cells 
of the brethren, of Gothic workmanſhip; and when, turning round, he beholds the common 
refectory with arched windows and tracery work, the maſters apartments, and the huge grated 
door under the lofty tower, ornamented with pointed niches, ftatues, and eccleſiaſtical devices ; 
when, moreover, he contemplates the neatneſs, order and filence that every where reign, the 
latter of which is only interrupted by the ſignals of regular duties, the ſound of the clock, and 
the chiming of the bells; when he views the venerable grey-headed inhabitants in their long, 
black robes, and with ſilver croſſes on their breaſts, moving with meaſured ſteps over the en- 
cloſed green, and hears them faluting each other with the religious appellation of brother ; in 
this ſituation, I ſay, the enraptured Antiquary can hardly help thinking he is in a real antient 
monaſtery, and, his imagination carrying him three hundred years backwards, he is prepared 
to ſee ſome gorgeous proceſſion paſs before his eyes, or to hear the Latin liturgy chaunted in all 
its pomp and ſolemnity. The antient cuſtom of the dole of bread and beer given at the gate to 
all comers is ſtill kept up. 

Upon the late infpection of the ſtate of the building by a committee of gentlemen appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe by the Biſhop of incheſter, at the petition of the preſent maſter, a part of 
the ſouth ſide of the Hoſpital (which had been uninhabited ever ſince the reduction of the ori- 
ginal number of brethren) has been pulled down, and the whole building ſubſtantially repair- 
cd, and a beautiful window of painted glaſs — in the weſt window of the church. The 

ere, 


Two BUSTOS ſupporting the Mouldings round the great Weſt Window of the Church, [as large as 
h Life.) 


The two Buſts in the preſent Plate are evidently a king and a biſhop, and from the place 
they occupy under the mouldings of the great weſt window of the church, as well as from 
other circumſtances, I have no doubt of their being intended to repreſent the king, in whoſe 
reign, and the biſhop, at whoſe expence, this part of the edifice was erected. In oppoſition to 
this ſyſtem, it may however be urged, that the church is univerſally allowed to have been built 
by the original founder Cardinal de Blois, King Stephen's brother, and that of courſe, according 
to the ſuppoſition I have made, the Buſt on the right ought to have been decorated with a car- 
dinal's hat, as Beaufort's figure is, and not with a mitre, which was an enſign of inferior dig- 
nity. To obviate this objection, I muſt have recourſe to a very obvious remark, which I am 
furprized ſhould have eſcaped the obſervation of Louth, Groſe and Wavil,+ namely, that the 
great welt window and door, together with the upper range of windows and the vaulting of the 
whole weſtern end, as likewiſe a conſiderable part of the tower, are in a different ſtyle of archi- 
tecture from the reſt of the church, which is of the ornamented Saxon kind, according to the 
improvements introduced by the Normans, while the above-mentioned portions of the building 
are of the Gothic order, with pointed arches, rich tracery windows, and buſtos, every where 
ſupporting the mouldings of the ſame. Hence, while I ſo far agree with the common opinion 
as to allow that the eaſt end of the church and the north and ſouth tranſepts, together with the 
lower part of the weſt end and the maffive pillars in the infide of this part, are of the work- 
manſhip of Cardinal de Blois, I cannot help aſcribing the later improvements I have mentioned 
to the illuſtrious /ictbam, whoſe munificence to the churches of his dioceſe in general, and 
whcſe exertions in reſtoring the rights, property and buildings of St. Cr are well known. 
See Louth, Gough, &c. 1 In confirmation of this opinion, we fee on the three groin ſtones of 
the vaulting of this welt end of the church the arms of the Hoſpital between thoſe of Wickham 


* Dr. Lockman. 
+ The Author of the Hiftory of Mincheſer, in 2 Vols. 1 Account of Beaufort's Tomb, wg the publications of Ant. — 
an 
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and of Beaufort, before whoſe time I ſuſpect theſe improvements were not compleated; if there 
is any weight in this reaſoning, we may ſafely pronounce that the Buſts in — are thoſe of 
Biſhop Wickham and of his patron, Edward III. 


STATUE (+neeling) in 4 Nich, on the North Side of the great Gate-way. [Not quite fo large as 


It is well known that there was a two-fold foundation of St. Croſs, the firſt for thirteen reſi- 
dent penſioners and a hundred caſual paupers to be fed each day, the latter for forty additional 
members on the footing of the above-mentioned thirteen : the two founders agree in the follow- 
ing circumſtances, they were both brothers of Engl/h kings, both biſhops of Wincheſter, and 
both cardinals and legates of the See of Rome. The former of theſe was, as I have ſaid, Henry 
de Blois, brother to King Stephen, the latter Henry Beaufort, brother, by a different mother, to 
Henry IV. a name much injured in the hiſtorical dramas of this country. It is the privilege of 

oets to confer immortality and infamy, without being amenable to that tribunal of veracity 
which hiſtorians muſt ſtand in awe of; and Shakeſpear, in more inſtances than the preſent, has built 
his own poetical fame on the ruins of the moral characters of his dramatic perſonages. How- 
ever, it is not extraordinary that the Reman purple ſhould not protect its wearer from miſrepre- 
ſentation in the reign of Elizabeth, when even the warrior's helmet could not defend one of the 
braveſt of England's heroes from the ſame unmerited fate; and, after all, I am ready to allow 
that Beaufort's memory has been much leſs injured by our immortal bard than that of the con- 
queror at Rauvrai, the valiant Sir Jahn Fata: it will eafily be gathered, from what I here ſay, 
that 1 do not mean to enter on an unconditional vindication of the Cardinal from the crimes of 
ambition and avarice, uſually laid to his charge; I only deny that he was as guilty as he is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have been, and I deny, in particular, that there is either authority or proba- 
bility to countenance the charge of his being concerned in Duke Humphry's death: the immenſe 
ſams of money he at different times diſburſed for the ſervice of the ſtate, and this princely foun- 
dation at St. Croſs, built and endowed ſome years before his death, as the learned Director of the 
Society of Antiquaries obſerves,“ ſhew that he knew much better than is generally ſuppoſed how 
to make a right uſe of the ample revenues which the firſt employments in the church and ſtate 

oured in upon him; on the other hand, his attention to the intereſts and ſervice of religion, 
which kept pace with his acknowledged zeal for the public welfare, as well as the ſtyle and te- 
nor of his laſt will, compleated but two days before his death; his epitaph,+ which was proba- 
bly of his own chooſing, ſuffice to render totally improbable the deſpairing ꝓ death-bed ſcene of 
Beauf5rt, which the Prince of dramatic poets has, with ſuch inimitable horror, deſcribed with 
his pen, and the Prince of modern painters with his pencil, the latter not without a Dutch con- 
ceit,F unworthy ſuch a performance and ſuch a maſter. 

Almoſt the whole of the preſent hoſpital, except the church, was built by Beaufort, the re- 
fectory in particular; and the noble tower over the gate-way, by their ſtyle of building and by 
the royal Plantagenet arms, cardinals hat, &c. beſpeak the time and workmanſhip of the Car- 
dinal. It is in a nich of the above-mentioned tower, on the north fide, that the preſent kneeling 


figure of Beaufort in his robes and hat is ſeen, having probably been ſpared, on account of his 


benefactions to the foundation, when the other two correſponding ſtatues were demoliſhed : it 
is generally ſuppoſed that the figure to which the founder was kneeling repreſented the Bleſſed 
Virgin, and the reaſon of this ſuppoſition probably is, that in the north tower of Wincheſter 
College, Wickham is ſeen kneeling before her ſtatue; but then we are to recolle& that Wickham 
dedicated his college to the Blefſed Virgin, whereas the hoſpital in queſtion was dedicated to the 
holy croſs; hence I have no doubt that the center ſtatue, before which the Cardinal knelt, was 
a crucifix; the other figure, to the left, might have been St. Jahn or St. Mary Magdalen, which 
appear to have been ſecondary patrons of this foundation. The ſtatue of the Bleſſed Virgin, I 
imagine, occupied a ſingle nich, now empty, on the ſouth fide of the tower, and which one of 
the brethren of St. Croſs, who remembers the place more than fourſcore years, recolle&s to have 
ſeen filled with a female figure; it is true he tells a ſtrange ſtory of its having been erected by 
Cardinal de Bleis in the place from whence, within theſe few years, it fell, to repreſent a certain 
milk-maid, at whoſe entreaty he is ſaid to have firſt reſolved on founding the preſent hoſpital. 
I have often drawn important information on ſubjects of antiquity from local traditions, but the 
preſent ſtory is ridiculous and impoſſible: the preſent tower was not built till three centuries af- 
ter the age of de Blois, but I can readily conceive that ſuch a ſtory might have been fabricated, 
either at the reformation or in Cromzwel/”s time, in order to preſerve this ſtatue of the Virgin 
from the fury of Iconoclaſts of the day ; and on the other hand that the high crown, in the 
form of a tower, which is often ſeen on her ſtatues, might eafily have been miſtaken by the 
above-mentioned zealots, and by the brethren of St. Croſs, in after times, for a kind of milk- 


pail. 


* See the above quoted Explanation of Beaufort's Tomb, publiſhed in 1789, P. 13. 

+ Tribularer fi neſcirem miſericordias tuas, on Beaufort's tomb, in Minchęſter Cathedral. 

1 Harpsfield, in his account of the Cardinal's death, at the ſame time that he deſcribes him as bitterly bewailing the ne- 
ceſſity of death, and the emptineſs of wealth and honours, yet does not ſay a ſingle word to inſinuate that he died in de- 
ſpair; but, on the contrary, repreſents him begging the prayers of thoſe around him, that he might find mercy. Quare 
a wobis poſtula ut egreſſuram animam deo veſtris precibus commendetis, Hiſtor. Eccles. Angl. P. 643. 

$ la the picture of Beaufert's death, in the Shakeſpear Gallery, a monſter is introduced at his head to repreſent the 


devil. 
[This Eſſay to be concluded in the next Number.] | 
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Having d welt ſo much longer than I intended on the ornaments, which relate to the two 


beneficent founders of St. Craſi, I muſt be brief in my account of the eighteen figures over the 


ſtall in the choir; they are much mutilated by violence, and have been greatly defaced. by being 
covered with paint, which has obliterated the texts of ſcripture that were inſcribed on the lables, 
and books in their hands, at once, to intimate their meaning and their perſonages: but though 
without ſuch information, it mult be idle to conjecture whom each of them repreſents in par- 
ticular; yet I make no doubt but that they were intended for ſome of the chief Prophets, 
Saints; and Heroines, mentioned in Scripture, and that the inſcriptions, above-mentioned, all 
related to the paſſion of Chris, to whole Holy Croſs this Hoſpital was dedicated: what chiefly 
leads me to be of this opinion is, that thoſe figures which ſupport any thing, beſides their labels 
and books, all have ſome emblems of the Paſſion in their hands. Thus, No. I. has the pillar at 
which our Saviour was ſcourged; No. IV holds the hammer; No. V. the ſponge at the top of a 
reed; No. XIV, the Croſs; No. XV; the three nails. I muſt add that theſe figures are diſpoſed 
nine on each fide of the choir; and that this carved work, with fimilar figures, within the me- 

of the preſent brethren, was continued acroſs the entrance of the choir, where I make no 
doubt thoſe other emblems of the Paſſion occurred, that are at preſent wanting. I muſt alſo 
mention, that the figures of Angels which ſupport the vaulting of the weſt end of the choir, 
likewiſe hold in their nands fimilar emblems of the Paſſion, which ſeem to have been a favourite 
device of Biſhop Fox, as appears by the ornaments he has made in the Cathedral of this city. 
That it was the above-mentioned Prelate who executed theſe carvings at St. Croſs, is proved by 
his arms, which are oſten repeated upon it, and by the dreſſes of the figures, which, as ſar as the 
characters will admit, were thoſe of Henry VIlth's reign. 

I am, &c, 
St. Peter's Houſe, Winton, 
May 20, 1790, Jonx MizNR. 


5 Pau 


Tax PORCH of St. MARGARET's CHURCH, Yorx. Drawn 1790. 
Deſcribed by Ricuard Goven, Eſq, F. R. 8. F. A. 8. 


THE pariſh church of St. Margaret, in the city of Jork, ſtands on the north fide of J/ahn- 
gate, ſomewhat backwards, and was with that of St. Mary, which alſo ſtood in this ſtreet, con- 
joined into one rectory, belonging to the patronage of St. Peter, or St. Leonard in York, 
whereunto they were given by Walter 2 in the reign of Henry VII.“ 

This hoſpital was one of the ancienteſt and nobleſt of the kind in Britain, founded as early 
as the reign of Atbelſtan, who in completion of his vow to recompence the prayers of the people 
of Beverly, York, and Durham, for the ſucceſs of his expedition againſt the Scots, A. D. 9 36. 
gave to certain devout 22 called Caledei or Culdees the allowance of a tbravet of corn, granted 
to him out of every plough-land in the biſhopric of Ter to protect the inhabitants from the 
inroad of wolves. With this grant and a further one of a piece of waſte land they founded for 
themſelves this hoſpital, which they dedicated to St. Peter, and which received additional 
confirmations and grants from ſucceeding kings. After the Conqueſt it was tebuilt by King Ste- 

hen and dedicated to St. Lawrence; and the number of perſons conſtantly maintained in this 

oſpital, beſides thoſe relieved by it elſewhere, were a maſter, thirteen. brethren, four ſecular 
prieſts, eight ſiſters, thirty choriſters, two ſchool maſters, twenty-ſix beadmen, and fix ſervitors: 
in all ninety. 

The — enumerated by Mr. Drake, in the Manaſtican II. 367, 372. and by Tanner Not. 
Mon. 642, and the large tribute of corn which was gathered through the northern counties muſt 
make the yearly revenues very conſiderable. And yet the whole, beſides the thraves, which Mr. 
Drake ſuppoſes dropt of themſelves at the diſſolution, was given in at no more than the annual 
rent of C. 362 115. 1d. 2. | 5 

The church of St. Margaret, though a plain building, damaged by the fall of the ſteeple 1672, 
and not repaired till 1684, has one of the moſt extraordinary porches Mr. Drake ever obſerved. 


It is ſuch an elaborate piece of Gothic ſculpture and architecture that he thought fit to publith a 


draught of it. How inadequate the repreſentation though taken near ſixty years ago, when it 
may be preſumed to have — a little more perfect than one taken laſt year, may be ſeen by 
the compariſon of the two draughts. Mr. Drake was told it did not originally belong to this 
church, but was brought from the diflolved hoſpital of St. Nicholas extra muros, and put up here. 

The hoſpital of St. Nicholas for lepers is at leaſt as old as the time of the Empreſs Maud, who 
was a benefactreſs to it. The church of it was deſtroyed at the ſiege of Turk, 1644, and never 
rebuilt. It had been a noble ſtructure, as appeared by parts of its tower ſtanding in Mr. Drake's 
time, and by the ancient porch removed from -it to St. Margaret's church. The three bells 
were reſcued from the cannon founders by Lord Fairfax in 165 3 aud hung up in St. Fobr's 
church, Ouſe bridge, being the largeſt there. Near the ruins of this ancient pile lies a grave 
ſtone, with the figure of a prieſt holding a chalice cut in the ſtone. Since Mr. Drake's time this 
memorial of Richard de Grimſtone, one of the incumbents of this pariſh church, has been fixed 
lengthways in a garden wall, where I ſaw it 1788. Another for Jaan Waryn, one of the ſiſters 
of this hoſpital, 1482, was dug up in the ruins, 1736.5 

The porch, which tradition, perhaps not without authoritiy, reports to have been transferred 
from this church, is deſigned in a ſtyle ſimilar to thoſe of the abbey churches at Mahnſbury, 


* Drake's Eboracum, P. 307. | 

+ Thus King Stephen's grant is explained, all the oats gathered between Trent and Scotland for finding the king's hounds, 
which was twenty ſheaves of corn of each plough land by the year. 

1 Tanner Not, Aon. p. 04% y Drake, p. 205: 206. 
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G , Dunſtable, and ſome others in the ſouth weſtern parts of the kingdom; « ſtyle per- 
' haps not ſo frequently adopted or met with on the other fide of Trent. 

Ft conſiſts of four ſemi- circular mouldings, the three innermoſt ſpringing from the (ſhort roum l 
columns with heavy capitals, the outermoſt from a pilaſter wrought in double zigzag; the outer 
moulding is charged with the twelve figns of the Zodiac, and repreſentations of the twelve 
months alternately. The latter may be out by comparing them with thoſe till lately remain- 
ing in perfect preſervation, painted on the cieling of the choir of Saliſßury cathedral, whaie hart 
fate every lover of antiquity, and particularly that branch of it which regards the proceſs of Scu/p- 
ture and Painting. muſt ever _— With thoſe carved on the old font at Burnbam Deepdale in 
Norfolk, ſo well illuſtrated by Mr. Pegge, in a memoir communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 
laſt winter; with thoſe in the calendars of the ancient Miffals of our own and neighbouring coun- 
tries. We diſtinguith February under the character of a man warming himſelf at a good fire; March 
by the traces of a digger; May ſurrounded by flowers; ſome of the facceeding months by implements 
of huſbandry and of hay or corn harveſt, as June and July have weeding and pruning hooks ; Au- 
not diſtin; ſeedtime in September; October perhaps vintage; the attribute of November is 
. killing hogs; the character of December is the feſtive banquet as in other inſtances. Some of 
theſe months are more diſfinctly expreſt in Mr. Drake's print, owing, it may be, to their better 
13 at that time. May appears as in the Hore Sarum by Pigouchet, 1498, a man on 


orſeback, March and July, a man pruning, November, a man running with a pole or perhaps 


ſpear on his right ſhoulder, or.perhaps a hook to reach acorns for hogs. 

The ſigns of the Zodiac are appropriated to the reſpective months, beginning the year with 
Aquarius and ending with Capricorn, which in the above cited Miſſal is a goat, but in this 
a ſea goat with a fiſh's tail,“ Sagittarius, a centaur ſhooting backwards, as in the Miſſal, Scorpio 
1s here repreſented as a lizard, but in the Miffal as a teſtaceous animal with four legs on a fide, 
and a long tail terminating in a ſting. | 

In an old pocket calendar in my poſſeſſion January is fitting before a good fire, February 
digging, March pruning, 2 May 7 flowers, June ſhearing ſheep, July 
mowing, Auguſt 1 September threſhing, October ſowing, November killing a pig, December 
enjoying himſelf at table. : | , ACE: 
In Kerver's Saliſbury Primer 1532 Regnault's, ** Hore Sarum 1539,” the months are in ovals, 
with the figns of the Zodiac in the upper point, the months are expreſt by the different peri- 
ods of man's life, with ſuitable Engliſh lines below, which are in the ſame printer's Hore 1534 
without the figures, and in French with the figures, ſigns, and ſhort Latin verſes, in Kerver's Fa- 
ris Heures 1 5 54. In the little Engl Hours of R. Valentine, at Rouen, rude wood - cuts are prefixed 


to each month. My copy wants January. February has men cutting and carrying faggots, March 


others pruning vines, April women milking and churning, May a man and woman regaling them- 

ſelves with Cupid at a banquet under a fruit tree, whereon is a bird, June and Fay are want- 

ing, Auguſt is reaping, November killing hogs, December ſeems beating hemp and dreſſing ſkins, 
The characters of the twelve months are thus expreſt in Regnaulf's ** Hore Sarum 1524. 


January Pato. Fuly Spicat declino. 
February Ligna cremo. Auguſt Meſſes meta. 
March De vite ſuperflue demo. September Vina propino. 
April Da germen gratum. October Semen humi jacto. 
May Michi flos ſer vit. November Michi paſco ſues. 
June Micbi pratum. December Michi macto. 


Comprehended in theſe lines at the end of the calendar, 


Pocula Janus amat et Februus algeo clamat. 

Martius fodit ¶ de vite ſuperflus demit+] Aprilit florida prodit [nutrit.] 

Fron | Ros] et flos nemorum Maio ſunt fomes amorum. 

Dat Junius fena[ arua] Fulio reſecatur avena. 

Auguſtus ſpicas, September [conſerit] collegit uvas. 

Seminat October, ſpoliat virgulta November. YQuerit amare cibum porcum mattands December. 


which are over each month in the Sarum Miſſal 1519, as the ſhorter lines are in Kerver's Paris 


Heures 1 554. ; | 
The ornaments on this Porch will be given to a very large ſcale in the next Number. 
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Four PAINTINGS n the firſt Window, on the South Side of the Chair of the Abbey Church, at 


TEzwxESBURY. Drawn 1788. Deſcribed by Joun CHARLES Brooke, Efq. Somerſet He- 


rald, F. A. 8. 
[ Continued from Page 24. ] 


- 


' Theſe four effigies are the continuation of the Earls of Glouceſter, patrons of the Abbey, as 


follows. 


No. VIII. Richard de Clare, Earl of Clare, Gloucefter, and Hertford, ſon of Gilbert, repre- 


ſented No. II. in the former plate. He married firſt Margaret, daughter of Hubert de Burg, 
Earl of Kent, by whom he had no iſſue, ſecondly Matilda, daughter of John Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, „ whom he had Gilbert, his heir, and other children. "He 


was b in this Abbey of Tewkeſbury. | 
No. VII. Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Clare, Glouceſter, and Hertford, ſon and heir of Richard, 


married firſt Alice, daughter of Hugh le Brun, Earl of Angdoleſme, relict of Fobn Earl Warren 


and Surrey, by whom he had an only daughter, I/abel, ſecondly Joan de Acres or Acon, daugh- 
ter of King Edward I. by whom he had Gilbert, his heir, and other children. He died in 
1295, and was buried in the Abbey of Tewkeſbury by his father, | k 

o. VI. This effigy having no arms on the tabard, but only diaper work, Gules, and Or, 
can only be appropriated by oy 7 and is very likely to have been deſigned for Ralph de 


Monthermer, who married Joan de Acon, relict of Gilbert laſt mentioned, daughter of Edward I. 
| and 


* Drake makes it a dragon. + The paſſages inſerted between crotchets are various readings from another copy. 


died in the year 1262, and 
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and who, on that account, was Earl of Ghucefter, &c. during the fminority of Gilbert his fon 
= law. This * ſaid by our hiſtorians » have been ſervant to Earl Gilbert, his lady's 
rſt huſband, which low origin robably have occafioned his being repreſented in this place 
differently from the others. tits * 

No: V. Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Clare, Ghucefter, and Hertford, the laſt earl of his family, 
fon and heir of Gilbert defore- mentioned. He married Matilda, daughter of Jobn de Burgh, fon 
and heir of Richard, Earl of Uſer in Ireland, but left no iflue furviving, whereby his three 
fiſters became his coheirs, of whom Eleanor marrying Hugh lord Spencer, Go great grandchild 
ſucceeded to much of the family property, and was created Earl of Chuceſter, 21 Richard II. 
See his effigy, No. 3. in the former plate. This Earl Gilbert was lain at Sterling in Scotland, 
1313, and was buried at Tewke by his father. 

The effigies of the three Ear Clare differ little in appearance, and have exactly the ſame 
arms on their tabards, viz. the coat of Clare, Or three cheveronels G. 


* 
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VIEWS, &c. of an ancient Chapel near the AnGti Inn, GRAN THAM. Drawn 1990. Deſcribed 
by the Rev. Mr. MiIxER, F. A. S. n a Letter to the Editor. 
SIR, 

The labour and ingenuity of the Antiquarian Draughtſman is never fo uſe- 
fully employed as in copying thoſe ſubjects of his art which are on the point either of yielding to 
the flow deſtruftion of the Tempus edax rerum, or of falling an inſtant facrifice to the pityleſs 
rage of the Auri ſacra fames. 3 

[ underſtand you were but juſt in time to prevent the memory of the curious chapel at Grant- 
ham from being buried 1n its ruins: degraded as it has for ſome time been from its ſacred deſti- 
nation to the meaneſt culinary purpoſes, it by this time probably exiſts no where but in your 
recording plates. 

This 1 edifice, once an oratory but lately a kitchen, was entirely built of ſtone with 
mullioned windows, which, however, appear to have been deſtroyed in order to admit mote 
light. It meaſured no more than eight feet ſquare in the inſide, though there are evident figns 
of its having been contracted in its length, which probably was done ſome time in the laſt cen- 
tury when a large modern room was added to it, as appears by the infide view on the plate. 
Its heighth to the top of the pedimental roof was nine feet. Its fite was at the back of a houſe 
in the High Street, nearly oppoſite to the Ange! Inn, which itſelf is an ancient building, and 
was probably once the gate of ſome religious houſe. There is no memorial left to aſcertain by 
whom or at what time it was founded, nor is the remaining part of the exterior architecture 
ſafficiently characteriſtic to aſcertain the latter of theſe particulars. What we may conjecture 
however with more probability is, that this chapel was dedicated to the Bleſſed Trinity or to 
our Saviour Chriſt, as will appear by the ſeries of Sculptures in the inſide. | 

But to proceed regularly we muſt explain the Sculptures on the outſide. 


A BUS TO, and @ ds. on the Outſide. 


The firſt Buſto is a female, with looſe drapery on the head, fixed in the wall over the door 
of the chapel; this being attended with no emblem of ſanity probably was intended to re- 
preſent its foundreſs. The other Buſto of an angel is over an adjoĩning window, and the orna- 
ment that accompanies it formed a frize that enriched all the windows. 


BASSO-RELIEVO s the Head of the Door entering the Chapel. 


In the center we fee a dove with expanded wings and a radiant nimbus, the known emblem 
of the Holy Ghoſt: before this are proſtrate, in the attitude of adoration, a King on one fide 
and a Biſhop on the other: theſe no doubt were intended for the King of England, in whoſe 
reign and the Biſhop of this dioceſe, under whole pontificate, this oratory was founded. There 
were other figures on the jambs of the door, but they were too much defaced to be here repre- 


ſented. 
SCULPTURES on the South Side, inſide the Chapel. 


The hiſtory of our Saviour Chriſt, or of the diſpenfations of the Almighty to man begins 
with the repreſentation of the Eternal Father, in the uppermoſt compartment on the left hand, 
in the character of a venerable old man as he appeared to the prophet Daniel, c. vii. v. 9. with a 
crown or tiara on his head, the world under his feet, and the emblematical globe and crofs in 
his left hand, while his right is raifed up in the act of benediction; in the mean time two angels 
with thuribles in their hands are offering up incenſe to him, in allufion to v. 8. c. v. of the 

al, | 
* nnd below, the Creator, attended by an angel, is repreſented giving exiſtence 
to man, with which event we know the coming of the Meſſiah was immediately connected: 
and in the compartment, ſtill lower, an illuſtrious type of the latter's facrifice is exhibĩted, via. 
Abraham on the point of immolating his ſon [/aac, who had carried the wood for the holocauſt 
on his own ſhoulders to the top of the mountain of ſacrifice; but an angel is ſeen arreſting the 
patriarch's uplifted ſword, and a ram, that is miraculouſly provided, is fubſtitued inſtead of the 
deſtined father of the favoured race. 1 | 3 2 

In the compartment the genealogy of our Saviour is carri e root 
myſtical — Teffe, who is the Swe figure in the group, through Devi, who is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the harp, and through a ſaeceſſion of other princes and patriarchs, all of whom bear la- 
bels in their hands, the characters on which once diftin&aly pointed out each of them, up to 
the Bleſſed Virgin, who holds the infant Meſſiah in her right hand and a ſcepter in her . x 


—— — 


1981 


The ſeries of events now conducts us to the large jamb dn the right fide of the windows, 

where Chrift is ſeen, in a bordure wavy, conſumating his ſacrifice on the Croſs: but what is 
retnarkable in this Sculpture of the Crucifixion is, that the figures in it, which are thoſe of 
Cbriſt, the Bleſſed Virgin, St. Jobn, and two other pious attendants, are fo diſpoſed as to repre- 
ſent at the ſame time the uſual monagram of J. B. S. according to the ancient black letter 
characters. On the jamb between the two windows our Saviour, with the ſame monagram over 
him, is ſeen riſing from the dead, and underneath he is aſcending to Heaven from the moun- 
tain's top: in both repreſentations only two attendants are exhibited, the field not admitting of 
more. L . 
On the uppermoſt part of the large jamb above-mentioned.is ſeen an angel, or rather winged 
man and a winged bull or calf, the known ſymbols of the Goſpels of St. Matthew and St. Luke; 
the former of which begins with Chr;#; human generation, while the latter ſets out with an 
account of the prieſt Zacharias. The other two figures; which are neceſſary to compleat the pro- 
phetic viſion of Ezekze/, namely, thoſe of the Lyon and the Eagle will be ſeen when the correſ- 
ponding north fide of the chapel comes to be exhibited. Both the angel and the calf have labels 
with certain letters on them, but I have not hitherto been able to decypher them. 

On the left ſide of the large compartment is a narrow one, in which is a Statue holding a 
ſhield, on which 1 ſuſpe& that a wounded heart and pierced hands and feet, the emblems of our 
Saviour's wounds, were originally exhibited. The Statue below, ſeems, by the a ce of 
a gridiron which it bears, to be intended for the illuſtrious martyr St. Laurence. A large Buſto 
of an angel, with ſeveral ſmall ones in the attitude of praying, forming a frieze under the pedi- 
mented cieling, four mutilated figures on the fides of the windows, and the ornamented 
ſquares on the large jamb compleat the ſouth fide of this rich ſculptured Oratory; the eaſt 
and ſouth ſide of which, I underſtand will be introduced in your next Number. 

I am yours, &c, 


St. Peter's Houſe, Wiiiton. 
Feb. 9, 1791. Joun Mites. 


STATUES and BASSO-RELIEVOS on the S:uth Side of the Chantry over the Monumental! Cha- 
pel of HENRY V. in WESTMINSTER Abbey. Drawn 1786. 


Over the chapel in Fefmin/ter Abbey, which contains the tomb of King Henry the fifth, is a 
Chantry of rich Gothic workmanſhip, adorned with a great number of figures in niches, and 
Baſs-Relievos for the moſt part relative to that King's coronation. 

King Henry the ſixth founded this Chantry for the foul of his father, and endowed it with 
lands; and within it were placed his ſhield, ſword, and other warlike furniture, with ſome of his 
funeral apparatus, a great part of which was there remaining in the year 1786, when the drawing 
of the annexed plate was made. The helmet is ſtill to be over the Chantry. : 

The tomb of this monarch was encloſed by order of Henry VII. with grates and gates of iron, 
finely wrought. It is ſituated at the foot of the tomb of Edward the Confeſſor, in a part of the 
Abbey formerly iet apart for keeping relics. The tomb is of grey marble, whereon was placed a 
ſtatue of the King made of oak; the head as well as the ſcepter and other regalia were of filver c 
theſe were all ſtolen before the tomb was ſecured, as before- mentioned, and nothing more than 
the wooden part now remains. 

Of the magnificence of this great monarch's funeral we have very particular accounts in our 
early hiſtorians. 

He died in France in 1422, and his body being ſeared and cloſed in lead, was attended by the 
chief of the nobility of England and France to the church of Ndtre Dame at Paris, where he had 
his exequies performed; from thence it was brought to Rouen: at both of theſe places the greateſt 
honours were paid to his remains, and great ſums of money offered by the inhabitants for the 
honour of having him interred among them. 

The King's body was afterwards N to England and his exequies performed at Canterbury 
and St. Paul's cathedral, previous to his interment in Weſtminſter Abbey. It was conveyed 
thither in an open chariot; and on the coffin, which contained it, was placed an image of the 
King made of boiled hides of leather, and painted to the life, cloathed in a purple robe bordered 
with ermine, holding the ſcepter in one hand and a golden ball and croſs in the other, with a 
crown on his head and the royal ſandals on his feet | | 

A thouſand torches were borne round the body; and when it was brought to the high altar 
at Weſtminſter banners were borne round it with the arms of Saint George and of England and 
France, and figures of the Holy Trinity and St. Mary. 

The figures repreſented in the annexed plate are in niches under canopies on the ſouth fide of 
the before - mentioned Chantry; as is alſo the Baſſo-Relievo Fig. 11 in the ſame plate, which 
repreſents the Coronation of the King. He is fitting on a throne with the ball in his right hand 
(without the croſs) and the remains of a ſcepter in his left: on each fide of him ſtands a Biſhop 
placing the crown on his head. It is remarkable that there is a large ſwelling or wen on the 
neck; from whence. it may be fair to conclude that this was a portrait of him, as the artiſt 
would hardly have invented ſuch a defect. | 

The figures in the niches ſeem to have been intended to repreſent ſome of his courtiers or 
attendants: of their dreſs it may be remarked that Fig. 2 is cloathed in a tunic faſtened with 
a belt, aud over it a long looſe gown reaching to his heels; the others have long robes reaching 
to the ground faſtened with a belt, and a cloak over them faſtened on the breaſt : they have all 
caps, with a bag hanging down on one ſide of them, with a long feather in each: Fig. 4 holds 
his in his hand; whereby his hair is ſhewn, and appears to be cut quite round: Fig 2 and g? 
hold books in their hands. The figure of the 6th nich is loſt. "27 | 


ce ſecond Plate of the Continuation of theſe Figures will be given in the next Number.] 
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Geometrical Elevation of the Arch and Capitals of the PORCH of St. MARGARET 
CHURCH, YoRK. | | 


I. THE outer row, or diviſion of the Arch, [beginning at the left hand] has already been de- 
_ ſcribed in the preceding number. 


II. Ornaments, much defaced. 

III. Heads and groteſque maſks—r. a king and queen conjoined; 4. another king; 6; another. 
The reſt are chiefly maſks who are devouring men, birds, and beaſts. 

IV. Circles of beaſts, centaurs, griffins, &c. 3. a figure half man half beaſt, in each hand a 
ſhort club and one at the fide of his neck; 7. another with a club and ſhield; 8. a ſphinx fiddling ; 
9. a fox piping; 11. a centaur with a dart and hare; 15. two men with beaſts“ heads; they 
feem defying each other; 17. a cockatrice; 18. a fox playing on a harp. 

V. Variety of curious monſtrous compartments of men and beaſts—6. a man in a dreſs nearly 
Roman fighting a lion; g. a pelican wounding itielf; 10. an eagle or griffin tearing a dog; 11. 
another man killing a lion; 14. a man taming a wolf. 

VI. is made up of ornament. 

Capitals, 1, 2, 3, 4, are filled with griffins, &c. 5, 6, ornaments; 7, the fable of the fox 
and ſtork; 8, 9, defaced; 10, a mermaid with a mirror in her hand; 10. a beaſt. 

Profile, or fide view of Capital 1, two men fighting; one has run a ſpear through the other, 
who has him by the hair and brandiſhes a ſword over him: in the other compartments there 
ſeems a dragon ſtanding on the upper part of a human body ;—of capital 2, ornament ;—of 
capital 3, and .4, winged beaſts ;—of 5 and 6, ornaments ;—of 7, tne other ſtory of the fox 
and ſtork ;—of 8, a griffin ;—of 9, the lower part of a man lying on his back; and behind 
his legs a croſs, or candleſtick, ſtanding up reaches to the clouds ;—of 10, the firſt compart- 
ment perhaps a fox over a ſwan or gooſe with a ſhield; the other contains a man fighting a 
beaſt. 

From the various ſubjects here introduced, particularly the ſphinx, the centaur, the ſtories 
of the fox and ſtork, the mermaid, &c. the dreſſes of the figures, the ornaments, and the archi- 


tecture throughout, it may be preſumed that this Porch is a work but little poſterior to the 
time of the Romans. 


SCULPTURES e the Inſide of an ancient Chapel near the AnGtL Inn, GRANTHANM. 
Deſcribed by the Rev. Mr. Mik xER, n 4 ſecond Letter to the Editor, 


[ Continued from Page 34. ] 


T HE Sculptures on the plate before me confirm the idea I threw out in my laſt letter, 
that this curious little edifice was particularly dedicated either to the Holy Trinity or to our 
Saviour Chriſt. It is for the local hiſtorian to enquire whether there was any ſacred build- 
ing in Grantham under the name of Trinity Chapel or Chriſt's Chapel. 


The upper part of the Eaſt end of the Chapel. 


In the center of the pedimental roof, immediately over the fite of the ancient altar, the 
Eternal Father is repreſented with the myſtical Dove iſſuing from his breaſt and diſplaying be- 
fore our Saviour Chri/t: his feet reſt upon a cherubim, who holds between his wings a ſhield 
charged with a croſs. The frize exhibits angels in the attitude of prayer or playing on muſical 
inſtruments, together with two figures in a recumbent poſture and in oppoſite directions to each 
other. On the jamb between the windows is the crucifixion, twice repeated, and over each 
the monagram of Chriſt, as deſcribed before, This ornament is particularly applicable to the 
altar that was juſt beneath. 


The North fide. 


Here are ſeen the remaining emblems of the Evangeliſts, the lion to denote St. Marꝶ and the 
eagle St. John; which embletns correſpond with the two others deicribed in the former plate. 
Next to theſe occur two angels, each with double pair of wings, diſplaying on ſhields the well 
known emblems of the Paſſion of Chrit: on the upper ſhield we ſee the crown of thorns, the 
lance, the reed with the ſpunge on the top of it, the hammer, pincers, and nails: on the lower 
ſhield we behold the Croſs itſelf, together with the wounds of Chriſt exhibited in his pierced 
hands and feet. The narrow compartment contain the figure of an angel, or perhaps of St. Jahn 
the Baptiſt with the Dove, and another angel or faint 1n the attitude of prayer. 

What elſe remains to be noticed are the two circular compartments; the higher repreſents 
the Meſſiah with the ſealed book and emblematical Lamb, together with the Empreſs St. Helen, 
celebrated for having diſcovered the Croſs of Chriſt, which ſhe holds in her hand, and St. Cathe- 
rine of Alexandria with her ſword and wheel trampling under her feet the Emperor Maximian. 
I cannot explain the lower compartment in a manner more ſatisfactory to myſelf than by ſaying 
it repreſents a royal perſonage ſeated giving his bleſſing or benediction to another royal perſonage 
who is kneeling; between them appears the body of a tree and a bird: a religious with a book 


and 


1 


and ſtaff ſtands on one fide, and the inſpiring Holy Spirit is ſeen above in glory. In the frize 
is the continuation of angels in the attitude of prayer. The jamb between the windows correſ- 


pond with the others already deſcribed, and the Jacge jamb on the ſide is in the ſame ſtyle as the 
one on the former plate, 
I am, &c, 


St. Peter's Houſe, Minton, 
May 14, 1791, Joux Mrtwts. 
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STATUES wu 2 BASSO-RELIEVO »n the South Side of the Chantry over the Monumental Cha- 
pelof HENRY V. im WESTMINSTER Abbey. 


[ Continued from Page 34. ] 


Fig. 13 holds a ſmall fatchel in his right hand, not unlikely containing a book. 

Fig. 17 repreſents the king in comlpeat armour on horſeback croſſing a river; on hisſhield 
and ſurcoat and on the clothings and trappings of his horſe are the arms of France and England: 
the right arm which probably held a ſword is much mutilated; as is alſo the upper part of the 
helmet, round which appears a crown. In the back ground is ſeen a large embattled palace 
fituated on a hill; near it a clump of trees within a wall, &c. 

Fig. 28, a female ſtatue in a fitting poſture with a book, repreſents St. Ann, who might 


have been the _ patron ſaint. 
Fig. 3t. This ſtatue, whoſe dreſs is rather different from the reſt, holds a ſcroll in his hands. 


[ The third Plate of theſe Statues in the next Number. |] 
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A OAK CHEST #m the Treaſury of YORK CaTnzprar. Deſcribed by the Rev Mr. 
Mitnter, F. A. S. in a Letter to the Editor, Drawn 1790.* 


S1R, | 
Tuxxx is no Engliſhman who does not preſently recognize in the figure 
you here preſent us with, of an armed knight combating with a winged dragon, the Patron Saint 
of his Country and Sovereign. 

Notwithſtanding St. George is perhaps the ſaint whoſe fame is, of all others, the moſt brilliant 
and extenſive, both with reſpect to place and time; the eaſtern church vieing with the Latin, 
ancient with modern times, in celebrating his memory; yet is there no ſaint in the calendar 
whoſe hiſtory is more obſcure than that of St. George, or whoſe acts have been the ſubje& of 
more forgery. This circumſtance has been the cauſe why many writers, cither from ſingularity, 
ſcepticiſm, or irreligion, have called in queſtion the very exiſtence of this renowned martyr, and 
have ranked him with fabulous and nonexiſting characters: I purpoſe taking another opportunity 
to expoſe this monſtrous error of modern times; which is much leſs excuſable than that of former 
ages in having credulouſly devoured all the legendary extravagancies concerning St. George, 
which a pretended Paſicrates or a Jacobus de Voragine has recorded: the former originating in the 
weakneſs, the latter in the perverſion of reaſon. 

The adulteration of the acts of St. George may be inconteſtibly traced up to the age immedi- 
ately ſubſequent to that of his martyrdom, for the decrees of the Roman council held in 494, in 
which Pope Gelaſius, at the head of ſeventy- two biſhops, condemned certain acts of St. George as 
ſpurious, are ſtill in being. But though theſe acts, which Baronius ſays he diſcovered in the 
Vatican, appear never to have entirely loſt their credit with the vulgar, and other acts teemin 
with monſtrous errors and abſurdities were ſoon added to the former, yet in none of theſe does 
the popular legend of our ſaint's combat with the dragon occur. This cannot be traced higher 
than the time of the firſt Cruſades; and the famous Golden Legend is the earlieſt hiſtory in 
which it is to be found at preſent. In this inſtance, as is the caſe with the legends of certain other 
ſaints, hiſtory is built upon repreſentation, inſtead of repreſentation upon hiſtory. * The figure 
of St. George and the Dragon had long been known as emblems, before the credulity of the igno- 
rant worked it up into a legend. The ſcene of this ideal combat is differently laid; ſome placing 
it at Berytus, in Syria, in the neighbourhood of which it is probable our faint lived, and much 
more probable that he was buried; while others transfer it to a pretended city called Silene, in 
the monſter-breeding region of Lybia. 

The common ſtory is that a dragon or winged ſerpent of a prodigious ſize and fierceneſs, the 
breath of which alone cauſed death, took up its refidence in a lake near the city where this ſcene 
is laid, and ſpread deſolation through the country, deſtroying both men and beaſts; nor was any 
other method diſcovered of reſtraining its devaſtation, (which it was enabled by its various 
nature to carry on in the air and on the land, as well as in the water) than by expoſing to it each 
day a tender maiden to be devoured. At length it comes to the turn of the king's only daughter 
to be ſacrificed for the general welfare: to which meaſure he and his royal contort are obliged to 
ſubmit at the earneſt requeſt of this magnanimous heroine herſelf, and in conſequence of a ſedition 
amongſt their ſubjects. She is accordingly led out of the city at the uſual hour to the fatal lake 
ſtained with the blood of her companions, and left expoſed to the hideous monſter's unrelenting 
fury. At this critical moment, before yet the monſter had emerged from his watry den, the 
invincible Red-croſs Knight happens to arrive at the ſpot where this innocent and beautiful prin- 
ceſs is patiently expeCting her devourer and having learned from her the cauſe of her being 
thus left alone and expoſed, as it is natural to imagine, he undertakes her protection, and vows 
to conquer, or to die in her cauſe. I need not dwell on the circumſtances or iſſue of the combat 
between the hero and his redoubtable antagoniſt, which in moſt reſpects r:ſembles the ſimilar 
ſtory of Perſeus, as ſung by the deſcriptive muſe of Ovid. I muſt remark however that, in one 

articular, the plate before us differs from all the written accounts I have yet met with, as well 
as from all the pictures and other repreſentations I have yet ſeen, which concur in making St. 
George kill the dragon outright upon the ſpot; whereas here, by a pleaſing refinement, the mon- 
ſter appears to have been only foiled and tamed in the conteſt; and in this condition to have been 
led in triumph by the Princeſs into her native city. Perhaps this circumſtance has been borrowed | 
from the Legend of St. Romanus, an ancient biſhop of Rouen, in Normandy, who is alſo reported 
to have ſubdued a dragon which laid waſte the whole country contiguous to that city. Havin 
taken an aſſaſſin out of the common priſon to aſſiſt him in this combat, he is ſaid to have fo fac 
gained the maſtery over the deſtroying beaſt as to have bound it with his prieſtly ſtole, and in 
this condition to have delivered it over to the aſſaſſin by him to be conducted into the city. Cer- 
tain it is that ſuch was the tale which uſed to be told amongſt the populace of Rauen to account 
ſor a privilege, which the chapter of the cathedral in that city claimed, to releaſe from the public 
priſon ſome one criminal guilty of murder on the feaſt of the Aſcenſion, if any criminal of that 
deſcription and under ſentence of death happened then to be confined. 

In the Plate before us we ſee an ancient city fortified with embattled walls, gates, and towers: 
From the windows of the principal building, which we may ſuppoſe to be the palace, the royal 
pair are ſeen looking into the adjacent country with anxious ſolicitude for the fate of their de- 
voted daughter. The Lion I conceive rather to be the emblem of the lady's chaitity than the 


It is to the kind affiſtance of the Rey. Mr. Maſon of this Cathedral that the Editor is indebted for the liberty of mak- 
ing his Drawing from the original. 


guardian 


5 


guardian of the city, as may be gathered from the ancient ballad on this ſubject in Percy's Reliquesz 
vol. III. 238. The lady herſelf next appears imploring the aſſiſtance of St. George, who with his 
ſhield flung acroſs his ſhaulder, whilſt his capaxiſoned ſteed is faſtened to an adjoining tree, ſeems; 
by the attitude of his hand, to be promiſing her protection. Underneath is the hero engaged 
in cloſe combat with the hideous monſter; the fury of which combat 1s repreſented by the differ- 
rent beaſts which are running to holes and coverts in the earth for ſhelter: in the mean time the 
fair victim is praying upon her knees for the ſucceſs of her champion. In this conteſt the ſcaly 
foe is transfixed in the only vulnerable part about it, namely its mouth. This wound however 
is not ſuppoſed to be mortal, as we, in coneluſion, view the reſcued princeſs leading in bonds 
the conquered beaſt ; St. George himſelf on horſeback cloſing the proceſſion, | 

In each of the compartments St. George is armed at all points with his ſurcoat laced up the 
middle; on which ſurcoat, as well as upon his ſhield, the bloody croſs is depicted. The dreſſes 
you obſerve are thoſe of Edward III's reign, which you conjecture may have continued till the 
time of Henry V. This you ſay to illuſtrate a conjecture of your own, that under the character 
of St. George it is poſſible the victorious Harry of Monmouth may be repreſented, whilſt the lady 
who wears a robe adorned with fleurs de lis may be intended for his bride Catharine of France, 
and the conquered dragon for that fallen kingdom. EE 

Under niches of the moſt ancient kind are ſeen, on one fide, St. Jobn the Baptiſt with the 
Lamb, and on the other St. Ann with a chaplet of flowers on her head and a book in her hand. 
Under each of theſe figures we find the emblem of the lady's chaſtity and the bearing of the En- 
gliſh arms the Lion ſupporting a ſhield charged with the Croſs of our famous Patron. 

The original of the preſent Plate is found on an Oak Cheſt in a large receſs in the Cathedral 
of York, which is on the ſouth ſide of that majeſtic edifice. This ornamented cheſt contains 
another that is plain; which again contains an ivory caſe that from its form is called the Su. 
In the faid ſkull is depoſited the original Chapter Seal, There 1s no tradition to throw light on 
the hiſtory of the abovementioned curious Cheſt. 

I am, &c, 
Wincheſter, Feb. 20, 1792, 
Joun MitnzR. 


—— — 


BUS TOS, HEADS, and «a BAS SO-RELIEVO, from the Col TZOIATW Church ar 
SouTHWELL, NoTTINGHAMSHIRE» Deſcribed by Ricuard Goucn, Eſq. F. R. 8. 
F. A. 8. Drawn 1790. | 


The collegiate church of Sauthwell contains a variety of the fineſt ſpecimens of Saxon archi- 
tecture. Mr. Raſtalls ſeems, however, to aſſert too much in ſaying that this church exhibits 
the pureſt ſpecimens of unadulterated Saxon in England; for the Cathedral of Durham, and the 
conventual churches of St. A/ban's and Waltham, may enter the liſts of competition with Southroell. 
The nave and weſt end exhibit evidences of its being erected, if not before the Conqueſt, yet 
not long after. Mr. Eſſex referred it to the Conqueror's or the Norman time. The vaſt maſſive 
round pillars ſupporting ſemicircular arches with dentals on their exterior mouldings, the fame 
kind of pillars and arches in the upper ſtory correſponding with theſe below, and even the few 
windows in the higheſt range reſembling the others beſpeak a conformity of ſtyle. That the 
tower, either in the centre or thoſe of the weſt front, exiſted in the eleventh century is probable 
from the donation of bells to this church by Biſhop Alfric, who was Archbiſhop of York from 
1023 to 1050. The north porch may compare with that of St. Margaret's, York, and many 
others of the ſame ſtyle and date. The fide ailes of the nave are of later architecture. The choir 
is referred by Mr. Raſtall to the fourteenth century, or reign of Edward III; his head, with thoſe 
of his Queen, and ſon, Edward the Black Prince, being ſuppoſed to be carved in ſtone, decorat- 
ing different parts of the walls. f 

Mr. Eſex refers the choir to the time of Henry III. The heads of the King and Queen 
may be ſeen at Fig. 20 and 21. The former date may ſeem to be confirmed by a warrant of Ed- 
ward III. to the keepers of his foreſts on this ſide Trent to exempt from the chemmagium, or toll 
of the road in Shirewood Foreſt, the carriages of the canons and chapter of this church em- 
ployed in fetching ſtone from their own quarry for the work of the church [ad fabricam ecelefee) ; 
dated 16 Oct. a. r. 11.8 To this period we may perhaps refer the Chapter-houſe, built on 
the model of that of Tori, which Mr. Drete aſeribes to Archbiſhop Grey; though Mr. Ra/tall 
inclines to refer that at South1ee// to Richard II, in the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
cloiſter connecting the otherwiſe detached octagonal building with the north aile of the choir 
has, between the ſpringing of its arches, the fourteen Buſtos and other groupes which form 
the upper half of the plate, Theſe figures may be conſidered as no bad ipecimen of the head- 
dreſſes of the times, both of the men and women, intermixed with ſome fallies of humour 
againſt the religious: of this laſt kind I take Fig 1, 9, and 10 to be. 


* Raſiall's Hiſt. of Southwell, p. 7. 172. + Tb. p. 44. } Ib. p. 47. § lb. p. 47, 48. Ib. p. 49. 
Mr. Roftall ſays, p. 51, The head of a biſhop ornamenting the arch at the entrance into the cloiſter has always 
© been ſaid at Southwell to repreſent Archbiſhop. Neville: the head of a king oppoſite to it,” he ſays, © is very like one 
of the beſt engravings of Richard II. and very lately in the window over this atch was the head of his uncle, John of 


* Gaunt, well painted and preſeryed.” 


Fig. 
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139 ] 
Fig. 2, may be the head of a religious. 

3» is remarkable for the plaiting of the fore - top. 

4, is a merchant or yeoman with his hood. 

5, a mitred prelate. Bets 

6, has the hair drawn down at the ſides by a ſtrap tied under the chin. 

7, a female, with a flat coif on the forehead. | 

8. This lady is chiefly remarkable for the large fbu/a, or buckle, held by the left hand 
on the breaſt, probably to connect the robe acroſs it. 
8 Fig. 11, is an angelic figure by the wings, and the wimple under the chin denotes this 2 
female. 

Fig. 12, is a queen or noble lady. 

13. my a king, though not crowned. | 

14, a lady in the reticulated head -dreſs tied under the chin. 

The five Buſtos between the ſpringing of the arches in the Chapter-Houſe are female ones. 

Fig. 15 and 16, have the reticulated head-dreſs and wimple. 

17, has a fillet of roſes. | 
| 13 and 19, have the fillets ſtudded, and the firſt of theſe two has a kind of hood dif- 
ferent from the veil head-dreſs of Fig. 17. 

Fig. 19, has the hair curled at the ears, and on the crown of the head a kind of bonnet. 

The Baſſo-Relievo over a door in the weſt wall of the north trancept, though of the moſt 
obvious import, has occaſioned a pleaſant perplexity to an obſerver not leſs penetrating in other 
matters than the late Biſhop Warburton. Take Mr. Raftal's account of it“. The ſtone on 
«« which is this curious piece of ſculpture is about three feet in length, and about as much in 
«« breadth. It forms the top of the door way leading to the ſtair-caſe by which you aſcend the 
large tower where the bells are hung. This is one of the oldeſt parts of the building; and 
there appears no reaſon for ſuppoſing that this ſculpture is not as ancient as the wall in which 
« it is inſerted. When Biſhop Warburton was at Southwell for the purpoſe of inveſtigating the 
« antiquity of its church, on a ſuppoſition that the device in queſtion was ſome hieroglyphical 
% repreſentation, he ſpent much time in attempting an interpretation of it, but without ſucceſs. 
« After this 1t may 1 . preſumption to hazard a conjecture reſpecting its meaning, 
« but the groupe of figures ſeem to ſuggeſt a very ſimple and obvious one At one end a lamb 
is confining the head of a lion, whoſe teeth a man is drawing; at the other, an angel is ſubduing 
& an enormous dragon. In the language of Scripture CHriſt is typified by a lamb, as the devil is 
* by a dragon. I would therefore, alluding to two well known paſſages in the Sacred Writings, 
« explain this myſtical piece of ſculpture in this way Lader the protection of the Lamb Daniel 
% was able to overcome the Lian, and Michael the devil, What practical reference it can bear thus 
interpreted to the foundation or other circumſtances of Soutbwell church it may be difficult 
* to imagine; but till the neceſſity of ſuch relation be aſcertained, its not being manifeſt can 
« weigh but little as an objection to a ſolution, obvious and natural in itſelf, and applicable 
* enough to the purpoſe and deſign of a place of Chriſtian worſhip.” Thus Mr. Raftall. 

I apprehend this piece of rude relief repreſents the victory obtained by David, when he kept his 
father's ſheep, over a lion and a bear, who took each a lamb out of the flock. He vent out 
« after the lion, and ſmote him, and delivered it out of his mouth; and when he aroſe againſt 
« him, he caught him by the beard, and ſmote him, and flew him.“ Can any doubt remain that 
the ſculptor had this paſſage in view when he was executing this deſign, or that the bear is broken 
off with the head of David. The other figures are explained by Mr. Ra/tall as St. Michael! and 
the Dragon. The relation of theſe figures to a Chriſtian church is too obvious to require fur- 
ther illuſtration. 


STATUES and a BASSO-RELIEVO on the North Side of the Chauntry over the Monumental 
CHAPEL of HENRY V. in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


[ Continued from Page 36. ] 


Fig. 34- Another repreſentation of the king on horſeback, differing from that in Fig. 17, 
chiefly in the back ground, wherein are two caſtles; towards one of which are ſome ſoldiers who 
appear forcing their way up a ſteep aſcent: in the out-works of the other there is an appearance 
which ſeems to be intended to repreſent the heads of a large body of ſoldiers entrenched. The 
horſe on which the king is ſeated croſſes a raging ſtream, intended probably to allude to his domi- 
nion in France as well as in England. Behind the king on the fore ground is a building, with a 
high tower iſſuing out of it, perhaps intended for Dover Caſtle, w.th its Pharos. 

Fig. 51. Repreſents a monk. | 


[The fourth Plate of theſe Statues in the next Number, which will conclude this Collection of them.] 


STATUES fromthe MINSTER, and St. MARY's Cuurcn; af BEVERLY, YORKSHIRE. 
Drawn 1790. 


go 
[ The Deſcription of which is deferred till the next Number. | 


* Ib. p. 68. + 1 Samuel xvii, 34, 33. 
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STATUES fromthe MINSTER, and St. MARY's Cuvrce, af Brverty, Vorrsutne. 


Deſcribed by Faancis Douce, Eſq. Drawn 1790. Which were given in the preceding 
Number. 


View of the Five MixsTRELS in St. Mary's Church. 
This view exhibits them in their actual ſituation; placed upon brackets. Above the capitals, 


and ſupporting ſome of the outer mouldings round the arches of the ailes of the nave, is the 
figure of an angel holding a tablet thus inſcribed 


TRS PBBLLDR 
DADE THE | 
| BEBNSTBRES. 


The learned author of the eſſay on ancient Engliſh Minſtrels has produced ſufficient au- 
thorities to ſhew that perſons ſo called officiated in the church ſervice ;* but it is by no means 
aſcertained whether they were the common Minſtrels or eſtabliſhed officers of the church: in- 
deed, from the very vague and indefinite ſenſe in which the term Miniſler was uſed in the middle 
ages, it may be reaſonably inferred that the Minſtrels in queſtion were nothing more than the 
muſicians of the church. The Editor of this work very ingeniouſly conjectures that from the 
figures being placed more on the fide than the front of the pillar, and oppoſite the eaſt end of the 
church, there is an alluſion to their office and uſual poſition. 

Unfortunately no account or tradition whatever of the Beverly Minſtrels has been preſerved; 
and, however — the above attempt to illuſtrate them may appear, it would be improper 
to lay too much ſtreſs upon it whilſt any other conjecture can be ſupported by evidence of equal 

lauſibility. 

1 In — towns of England, and more particularly in the north, it was the cuſtom to retain a 
ſet of muſicians, called Waits, a term borrowed from the French, Guet, a watchman, and which 
had in that language the ſame ſignification. The habitual ſtate of warfare in which our an- 
ceſtors lived, induced them to place in the belfries of churches, and on the battlements of caſtles, 
centinels, who were to give an alarm upon the appearance of an enemy; of this practice an in- 
ſtance occurs in an old edition of the romance of Tiel Ukeſpregle, in which the title of one of the chap- 
ters is, Comme Ulieſpregle ſe loua au Seig neur d Anhalt pour lui ſer vir de guette & tourier.” And 
again —“ pour deſcoutrir les coureurs & ennemis,” The chapter is accompanied with a cut, re- 
preſenting a man blowing a horn from the top of a watch- tower. Another part of their office 
was to announce day-break, and to call together the people to their work by ſounding a horn. + 
Theſe perſons at length became mere muſicians and watchmen, who paraded the ſtreets by 
night, at certain ſeaſons of the year, calling the hour, and adminiſtering to the amuſement of the 
inhabitants by their pleafing melodies. By an order of the common council of Newcaſtle, Novem- 
ber 4, 1646, the waits were commanded to go about morning and evening, ** according to ancient 
% cuſtom;” and an order from the ſame authority in 1675 enjoined their going about the town 
in the winter ſeaſon. T They ſtill exiſt at Dublin; & and * ta perſons in London are ſtrangers to 
the contributions which they levy at Chri/tmas, under the ſanction of ancient uſage. Ned 
Ward, in his London ſpy, has given us a very humourous deſcription of the city waits in his 
time. 

That theſe perſons were formerly a ſpecies of Minſtrels, appears from a MSS. liſt of mu- 
ficians attending upon Edward III. cited by Sir John Hawkms in his hiſtory of muſic, in which, 
under the article Myn/trells,” are enumerated wayghtes 3; and in another account of the ex- 
pences of officers, &c. of the ſame king|| is this article 


| 19, every Man, by yere . . . 20s. 
— 3 Waytes, every man, by yere . 20s. 


But now a more particular account of the office of Waits appears in the following extract 
from the Liber Niger Domus regis in Cuſtodia Domini Seneſcalls ejuſdem remanentit, made in the 
time of Edward IV. 


« A Wayte that nightely, from Mycbelmas to Shreve Thar e, pipethe watche within the 
courte fowere tymes, in the ſomer nightes iij tymes, and ethe bon gayte at every chambere 
doare and offyce, as welle for feare of pyckeres and pilles; hee eatethe in the halle with Myn+ 
ſtrelles, and takethe lyverey at nighte, and a loffe and a galon of alle; and for ſomer nightes ij 


* Percy's Reliques of ancient Engii/þ ary I. + Le Grand Fabliaus & Contes. 


} Brand's Hiſt. of Newcafile. Vol, II. p. 354- alker's Hiſtorical Memoirs of the riß Bards. p. 143. 


candles 


. — — 
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candles pich und a buſhell of coales; and for wintere nights halfe a loafe of breade and a galon 
of ale, ij candles piche and a buſhell coles, and daylye, whileſte he is preſente in the courte; 
for his wages cheque roale allowed iiij4. ob. or elſe iijd. by the diſcreſshon of the ſtuarde and 
threſshrore, and that aftere his conninge and deſervinge; alſo clothinge with the houſhold yeo- 
men or Mynſtrelles lyke to the wages that he takethe; and he be ſhorte he takethe twoe loves, ij 
meſſe of greate meate; one gallon ale; alſo he partethe with the houſholde of generall 
gyfts, and hathe his beddinge cariedd by the comptroleres aſſygment, and under his yeoman 
to be a groome waytere; yf he have excuſe the-yeoman in his abſence, then he taketh rewarde, 
clothinge, meate, and all other thinges lyke to other groomes of houſhold ; alſo his yeoman. 
waighte at the makinge of knightes of the bathe for his attendance upon them by nighte 
tyme, in watchinge the chappelle, hathe to his fee alle the watchinge clothinge that the knyghts 
ſhall weare. | 


After what has been ſtated it is left to the reader's judgment whether the church muſicians 
or the town waits of Beverly, were deſigned by the memorial upon the minſtrel's pillar. 


The Five Minſtrels drawn to a larger Scale, and as they are ſcen round the Pillar, each 1 Foot 10 
Inches high. * 


No. I is playing on a tabor and pipe, both of which are conſiderably damaged, but the re- 
mains of the pipe in the performer's mouth are yet viſible. | 

No. II is playing upon a crowth, the neck of which, together with yr? of both the min- 
ſtrel's arms, and the bow, which was held in the right hand, are deſtroyed. 

No. III plays upon an inſtrument which may be termed a baſs flute, Luſcinius calls it a 
ſhawm; the performer's hands and the upper part of the flute are deſtroyed. 

No. IV. This figure has a cittern, which was a ſpecies of the lute. I take this opportunity 
of remarking that many writers have confounded the cittern with the gittern, from which it 
differs in ſhape very materially; but this is not the place for a diſcuſſion of the ſubjedt. The 
hair of the performer is very curiouſly cropped. | 

No. V plays upon a flute or hautboy, which is partly damaged. 

All theſe Minſtrels wear round their necks chains, to which a large badge or device is ſuſ- 
pended; they are dreſſed in blue jackets and red ſtockings, with girdles, to which hang purſes 
or pouches ; they have all bibs or ſtomachers, and in this reſpect reſemble ſome of the figures 
of the Whit/en Ale, deſcribed in p. 11 of this volume, as well as thoſe in Mr. Tollet's morris 
dance. No. V hasa ſword. No. III, by the ſuperiority of his dreſs, which appears to be a 
very handſome mantle, is probably deſigned as the principal figure, or, as we ſhould ſtyle him, 
leader of the band: upon this ſubje& the editor obſerves that, © In all ancient muſical compoſi- 
tions, as well as paintings which exhibit ſuch performances, the baſs was always rendered moſt 
conſpicuous; whereas, in the refinement of modern times, all the parts are ſacrificed to the 
violin, which now gives the word of command, whilſt the humble diſgraced baſs retires into 
the back ground, and is only heard in a hoarſe diſcordant ſound, emblematical of its fallen 
ſtate; but theſe are points more proper for the diſcuffion of the practical muſician than the an- 
tiquary. All theſe drefles ſeem to be thoſe uſed about the time of Henry VII. 


STATUES over the cb on each Side the Nave of the MinsTER, each 1 Foot 6 Inches high, 


Fram the great variety of inſtruments which are here brought together in one point of view, 
and which are ſo admirably adapted to fill up the ſeveral parts of treble, tenor, and baſs, there 
is no room left to doubt that counterpoint, or the art of compoting and playing in parts, was 
extretnely well underſtood at this time. From the number of angel pertormers, the ſculptor 
perhaps intended to repreſent a celeſtial band of muſic, conſiſting of angels, prophets, martyrs, 
&c. unleſs it be thought an objection to this opinion that two of the figures have ſwords, which 
would be very improper appendages in heaven; but it has juſt been ſeen that, however uſeleſs 
this weapon muſt appear to Minſtrels, it was, nevertheleſs, a part of their dreſs; and in this in- 
ſtance the artiſt only thought of repreſenting a Minſtrel, without any regard to the ſcene of ac- 
tion. It may be juſt as well aſked by a very nice critic, what occaſion Dr. Haydn or Signor 
Paccbierotti have to wear ſwords, when they make their pacific appearance before an auditory 
equally inclined to harmony. 

No. VI, a female in an attitude by no means inelegant, playing upon a lute, or cittern. 

No. VII has a bagpipe. 

No. VIII, an angel with the ancient cymbal, or modern hurdy-gurdy. This inſtrument has 
been already deſcribed in p. 11. but the preſent one differs in its form, and appears to have a 
greater number of keys. | 

No. IX, an angel playing upon a violin. : 

No. X, another touchihg a lute, but of a ſhape different from that of No. VI. This 
ſeems to be the gittern, the back of which was always flat, whilſt that of the cittern was round, 
of which many proofs could be adduced, l | a 
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* MSS. Harl. 782. 
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No. XI, another angel playing upon a tambourine. * 

No. XII plays on a baſs flute, as does No. XIII, but of a different ſort; both are, with 3 
trifling variation, repreſented in ** Luſcinis Muſurgia, 1536,” and are diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of ſhawm and die ge | 100 . 

No. XIV. This figure is performing upon a double or baſs ipe, an inſtrument whi 
do not remember to have ever ſeen * = The three laſt e ſwords. oy. 

No. XV, a venerable old man playing on the harp. 

No. XVI, another ng", on the tambourine or tambour de baſque; this inſtrument is 
much larger than that in No. XI. 

No. XVII, a female with a dulcimer, a very graceful and elegant figare. 

No. XVIII is an old man playing upon a very uncommon fort of harp or lyre, the ſtrings are 
fixed upon a frame circular at top and bottom, a double back or founding board, in which is a 

hole, which may be ſeen by looking at the back of the inſtrument. 

No. XIX, an angel with a very large cittern, probably deſigned as a tenor. 

No. XX, another angel with a 45 

No. XXI, another with a harp, which, by Prætorius, an author already cited in p. 11, is called 
Pſalterium Decahordum. , 

No. XXII, a figure playing on the tabor and pipe. The tabor on the ſhoulder is not un- 
common in ancient ſculpture; an inſtance has already occurred in one of the plates deſcribed in 
p- 5 of this volume. 

o. XXIII is a ſimilar figure playing on a tenor violin. 
From the ſtile of the building, and more particularly of the head dreſſes of the two laſt 
figures, it ſhould ſeem that theſe ſculptures were executed about the reign of Henry VI. 


—— — 


STATUES and a BASSO-RELIEVO, on the High Altar of CynrsT Cuurcn, HaursHIRE. 
Deſcribed by the Rev. Mr. MiLneR, m a Letter to the Editor. Drawn 1789. 


SIR, | 

Tux church to which the curious and inſtructive altar piece (with the plate 
of which you have here obliged the curious antiquary) belongs, is an edifice of that importance 
as to have given its name of Chriſt Church to the adjoining town, which is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable of its rank in the whole county. Its original Saxan name was Tuynebam, or Twyne- 
hambourne, which is derived not from the wining of the river, as its inhabitants ſuppoſe, but 
from its ſituation at the conflux of two rivers, the Avon and the Stour; hence its name proper- 
ly fignifies the town of the two rivers; in the fame manner as a pleaſant village, near this city, 
where anciently there were two fording places, from this circumſtance obtained the name of 
Twyford. 

Bucd.s informs us“ that the church in queſtion, which ſeems to have been of ancient 
date in the time of the Saxons, was ſerved in the reign of Edward the Canfeſſor by ſecular canons; 
at which time it alſo bore the name of the Holy Trinity: but that Rainulphus Flambard, of 
whom Godwin gives but an indifferent character, ⁊ and to whom certainly it is no recommenda- 
tion to ſay, that he was the favourite and the miniſter of William Rufus, being raiſed from the 
deanry of Twynehambourne to the biſhoprick of Durham, rebuilt this church, with a monaſtery 
adjoining to it, dedicating it to the name of Crit; into which regular canons were afterwards 
introduced by the joint endeavours of the lay patron, Baldwin de Redvers, and of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, Henry de Bloit, brother to King Stephen. It is amuſing and generally inſtructive to 
attend to popular traditions relative to ancient places and uſages. In the preſent inſtance they 

int out to us the prodigious importance of this religious ſtructure in the opinion of the neigh- 
| $a fe people. We are told then that the foundations of Chriſt Church were originally laid 
on the adjoining hill of St. Catherine, but that whatever materials were placed there over night 
were found removed to the preſent fituation in the morning. A beam is pointed out at the eaſt end 
of the edifice, which now ſtands out much farther than there is any occaſion for; this is ſaid to 
have been originally too ſhort for the intended purpoſe, and to have been miraculouſly length- 
ened to its preſent unneceſſary extent. The inhabitants add, that more labourers were always 
ſeen to be at work on the building in the day time than were uſed to come to receive wages 
in the evening, thereby intimating that the celeſtial beings co-operated in building Chr; 
Church. 

Much of the ancient edifice indeed remains, but a much greater part of it, and amongſt the 
reſt the Gothic altar piece before us, has been added in later times, which is much too gorgeous 
and elegant for the age of Rainulph Flambard. I cannot proceed without lamenting the difmal 
havock which has lately been made in the rich ſtone ſcreen that ſeparates the body of the church 
from the chancel, the ruins of which fill the adjoining ailes, for the purpoſe of erecting an 
organ, which is now ſo injudiciouſly placed as todivide the church into two, and to intercept 
from the part that is uſed the intire view of the moſt elegant portion of it. But what mult 


* Stephens's Dugdale, vol. 1, p. 140. + Richardſon's folio edition, p. 733 
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[ 44 ] 
chiefly rouſe the indignation of the curious is the reflection that this ſhould have been done 


at the expence of a celebrated antiquary.* 

The ſubje& of the altar piece before us is the human genealogy of the divine to 

whoſe name the church to which it belongs is dedicated. The whole is an alluſion to that paſſage 

_ of Jaiab, ch. r1,ver. i. Andthere ſhall come forth a rod out of the ſtem of Feſſe, and a branch ſhall 
gro out of his roots.” The ſtem in queſtion is repreſented to be that of a vine, in prefer- 
ence to all other trees, in conſequence of that allegory of Our Saviour, Fohn, 15, i. Tom 
&« the Vine.” It was impoſſible in the preſent plate, to give the whole ſubject of the altar 
piece, which fills the intire ſcreen, from fide to fide, and reaches almoſt to the top of the church, 
without reducing the ſcale to a diſproportionate fize, and doing an injury to the principal figures. 
You have therefore judiciouſly ſelected for the preſent plate the centrical and moſt intereſting 
part of the ſcreen, and which forms about one half of the whole. 

At the bottom of the piece, in a recumbent poſture, is ſeen the founder of the promiſed line 
Jeſſe, wearing a rural crown of flowers, and which ſeems rather to beſpeak the patriarchal than 
the regal dignity. From his loins is ſeen iſſuing the ſtem of the myſtical vine, which paſſes 
from him, firſt to David on his right hand, known by his harp and crown, and then on his 
left hang, to the royal moraliſt Salman; who is more diſtinguiſhed by his penſive air than by 
his regal crown; both theſe princes fit with their legs acroſs, which ſeems formerly to have been 
conſidered as a dignified poſture, ſince it frequently occurs in the figures of our ancient kings. 
The ſtem of the vine, whoſe luxurient leavesand tendrils adorn every object that is repreſented, 
appears next to proceed to a ſmall mutilated ſtatue, near the feet of Fee, and which was pro- 
bably intended for Saiaman's fon and ſucceſſor Reboboam. Here is a neceſſary interruption in the 
preſent plate of the vine, which ramifies through the whole ſcreen, and ſeems to bear for its fruit, 
all the holy and diſtinguiſhed perſonages there exhibited, but whom the preſent ſcale would not 

rmit tobe introduced. We recover it however in a bold and ſtrong ſhoot, near the place where 
we loſt it, that is to ſay, at the feet of the bleſſed virgin, from whom, in a miraculous manner, 
and not by human generation, Our Saviour, is produced, and to whom therefore it does not ap- 
proach, except in the perſon of his bleſſed mother. It is ſeen again at the ſhoulder of the foſter- 

father of Chriſt, St. Joſeph; another of its productions, though by a different branch, even 
reaches to the clouds, and ſeems to ſhrowd its head in the celeſtial regions. 

At the upper part of the plate we ſee an angel pointing to the ſtar, which is directly over 
the head of Our'Saviour, and on each fide of the central canopy we behold another angel, 
both of which appear to have been playing on muſical inſtruments now defaced. Lower down 
are the ſhepherds, three in number, with their flocks feeding and their dogs at their feet. They 
are habited in the dreſs of the ancient ſhepherds of Tay, having cowls on their heads, like 
monks or friars; one of theſe has a crook in his hand, whilſt another carries a wooden bottle 
to drink out of, together with a ſcrip and bugle horn by his fide. 

The remaining figures, which are the principal ones in the whole piece, are as large as 
life, and repreſent the adoration of the Magi, who were generally ſuppoſed to be kings from 
the eaſt, St. Joſeph, with his hand raiſed in the attitude of admiration, is ſeated above the 
bleſſed virgin, who is ſeen fitting on the ground, with one hand on her breait, and ſupporting 
her divine infant with the other, who, however wears a manly dreſs, namely the robe and tu- 
nick. The king, who is proſtrate at the feet of the Meſſiah, is preſenting him with golden be- 
zants, in a ſingular fort of vaſe, one of which he ſeems to have taken out of it, and is preſenting 
to his mother. The youngett of the three ſeems to bear the frankincenſe, by the form of his 
veſſel, which is that of the Navicula, or ſhip, uſed for the ſame purpoſe in the ancient church 
ceremonies. The third, of courſe, bears the myrrh. - You obſerve that the age, the crowns, and 
the dreſs of the three kings are diverſified; though the laſt mentioned article, as well as the general 
ſtyle of the architecture, clearly beſpeaks the ornamental taſte of Edward III's reign, when this 
curious altar piece was probably executed, and adorned with painting and gilding, the veſtiges of 
which are ſtill ſeen in ſome places, and the want of which in others, as in the ſtrings of David's 


harp, cauſes an appearance of indiſtinctneſs and imperfection. 
| Jam, &c, 


St. Peter's Houſe, Winton, 
May 30, 1792. Joux Mirtnes. 


A HEAD of HENRY VII. I the Poſſeſſion of the Hon. Hor. WALTOoLI, now Ear! of Or- 
ford, ar STRAWBERRY HILL, TwiCKENHAM, MipDLiestx. Drawn to half the Size of the 


Original, 1788. The Drawing in the Poſſeſſion of RICHARD Burr, Eſq. 


This head is carved in ſtone by the famous Tarreggiani, and repreſents He 
of death; the ſculptor, who came over to make his majeſty's tomb in Weſtmn 
ſuppoſed to have ſeen the king as he was dying. | 


* The late Gu//avus Brander, Eſq. who left a ſum of money for erecting an organ in this church, and whoſe coftly 
— behind the altar is diſgraced with unclaffical Latin; at the concluſion of it is the following ejaculation—* Ens 
Entium miſerert. . 


in the agonies 
Abbey, being 
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STATUES and 2 BASSO-RELIEVO on the North Side of the Cbauntry over the N F 
CHAPEL of HENRY V. in WSsTMINSTER — h N 


Cantinued from Page 39. ] 


Fig. 41 repreſents a ſecond coronation, in which are introduced four mote pertons than in 
that at Fig. 10; two of them are doing homage. There is a tradition that theſe two corona- 
tions are intended to exhibit thoſe of Henry V, to whoſe memory the Monumental Chapel is 
erected, and of Henry VI, who cauſed it to be executed; but as the ſame ſwelling is to be ſeen 
on the neck of the king in this baſſo relievo as in the other, it ſeems probable the one is intend- 
ed for his coronation in England, and the other for that in France. The right hand of the king 
which held the globe, is mutilated, as is alſo the ſceptre in the left hand, 

Fig. 42. This figure has the left hand in a pouch or pocket. 

43, a biſhop. 
45, 2 monk. 
50. This is the laſt figure round the Chauntry. 


STATUES in the Screen over the ALTAR [at the Eaft End] in the above Cnauntay. 


This ſcreen conſiſts of an aſſemblage of nine rich niches, which are placed immediately over 
the altar; the two niches at the ends project beyond the ſides of the chauntry; and as the ſcreen 
is a part of the deſign, the ſtatues they contain ſeem proper ſubjects to be introduced here as a 
continuation of thoſe already given. . 

Fig. 51, St, George on foot, transfixing the dragon with his lance.* The armour is very plain 
and clumſy. The ſtatue is placed juſt above Fig. 34, and renders what is there conjectured 
the more probable; namely, that the baſſo relievo there ſeen is of the king's dominion in En- 

land. 
6 Fig. 52 may be deſigned for Edward the Confefſor, as the uplifted right hand, though damaged, 
appears to have held the celebrated ring, ſo otten repreſented in various parts of Weſtminſter 
Abbey. 
F 54 53 is perhaps St. Jabn the Evangeliſt, who was Edward the Confeſſor's patron ſaint. 
54 probably contained the ſtatue of Qur Saviour on the croſs. 
55, Mary Magdalen, ſeated, in an attitude of adoration. The fituation of this ſtatue 
and St. John correſpond with the uſual repreſentation of the crucifixion. 

Fig. 56 may perhaps be deſigned for Sehert, the founder of the original building of this abbey. 
The crown and right hand are damaged, and the ſcepter loſt. 

Fig. 57, St. DennisF carrying his head in his hands. This ſtatue, like Fig. 51, confirms the 
conjecture on Fig. 17, as it ſtands over that baſſo relievo, and ſhews that there our Henry is 


riding conqueror over France. 


THREE BASSO RELIEVOS zr @ Frize under the preceding Nine Statues. 


This frize formed the head of the altar, and theſe three baſſo relievos range on a line in the 
centre: there was not room on the plate to place them in that poſition, they are therefore in- 
troduced over each other. 

Fig. 58. At the top is the virgin ſeated, with Our Saviour in her arms, the ſun at her back, and 
the moon under her feet; below, a female ſeated on the ground with her hand on a lamb, alluding 
perhaps to Revelations, Chap. xii. ver. 1. And there appeared a great wonder in heaven, a woman 
* clothed with the ſun, and the moon under her feet, and upon ber head a crown of twelve flars:” 
ver. 5. And ſhe brought forth a man child, who was to rule all the nations with a rod of iron: 
% and the child was caught up unto God, and to his throne.” ver. 6. And the woman fled into 
* the wilderneſs, where ſhe hath a place prepared of God, that they ſhould feed her there a thouſand 
« and two hundred and three ſcore days,” Cc. 

Fig. 59. From the half of this baſſo relievo which remains there appears the head of a perſonage, 
at his back, the rays of the ſun, a croſs reclining, and a ſword, the point near the head; which fi- 
gure we may ſuppoſe is meant for God the Father; the other may be Our Saviour, ſeated in hea- 
venly glory. There yet remains in the right hand the mundus, or globe. The deſtroyed part we 
may conclude contained the virgin, as on ſeveral pieces of ancient ſculpture are to be ſeen Our Sa- 
viour and the virgin ſeated on one throne; he isin the act of giving the benediction, and ſhe in an 
attitude of adoration receiving it; one of this kind is in vol. I of this work, from St. Mary's 


* See An Hiſtorical and Critical Enquiry into the Exiſtence ane Character of St. George, by the Rev. Mr. Mil xx,“ 
a curious and learned defence of that renowned ſaint, (lately publiſhed by DERRET, Piccadilly) and his eſſay in No. 25 
of this Work of the fabulous hiſtory of St. George. 

+ See again Mr, M1Lnes's Eſſay on St. George, p. 21. 
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STATUES and 2 BASSO-RELIEVO on the North Side of the Chauntry over the Monuments! 
CnarEeL of HENRY V. in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


{ Continued from Page 39. |] 


Fig. 41 repreſents a ſecond coronation, in which are introduced four mote pertons than in 
that at Fig. 10; two of them are doing homage. There is a tradition that theſe two corona- 
tions are intended to exhibit thoſe of Henry V, to whoſe memory the Monumental Chapel is 
erected, and of Henry VI, who cauſed it to be executed; but as the ſame ſwelling is to be ſeen 
on the neck of the king in this baſſo relievo as in the other, it ſeems probable the one is intend- 
ed for his coronation in England, and the other for that in France. The right hand of the king 
which held the globe, is mutilated, as is alſo the ſceptre in the left hand. 

Fig. 42. This figure has the left hand in a pouch or pocket. 
43, a biſhop. 
45, 2 monk. 
50. This is the laſt figure round the Chauntry. 


STATUES in the Screen over the ALTAR [at the Eaft End] in the above Cnauntey. 


This ſcreen confiſts of an aſſemblage of nine rich niches, which are placed immediately over 
the altar; the two niches at the ends project beyond the ſides of the chauntry; and as the ſcreen 
is a part of the deſign, the ſtatues they contain ſeem proper ſubjects to be introduced here as a 
continuation of thoſe already given. . 

Fig. 51, St, George on foot, transfixing the dragon with his lance.* The armour is very plain 
and clumſy. The ſtatue is placed juſt above Fig. 34, and renders what is there conjectured 
the more probable; namely, that the baſſo relievo there ſeen is of the king's dominion in Ex- 
gland. 

Fig. 52 may be deſigned for Edward the Confeſſor, as the uplifted right hand, though damaged, 
appears to have held the celebrated ring, ſo often repreſented in various parts of Weſtminſter 
Abbey. 

Fig. 53 is perhaps St. Jobn the Evangeliſt, who was Edward the Confeſſor's patron ſaint. 

54 probably contained the ſtatue of Qur Saviour on the croſs. 
55, Mary Magdalen, ſeated, in an attitude of adoration. The fituation of this ſtatue 
and St. John correſpond with the uſual repreſentation of the crucifixion. 

Fig. 56 may perhaps be deſigned for Sebert, the founder of the original building of this abbey. 
The crown and right hand are damaged, and the ſcepter loſt. 

Fig. 57, St. DennisF carrying his head in his hands. This ſtatue, like Fig. 51, confirms the 


conjecture on Fig. 17, as it ſtands over that baſſo relievo, and ſhews that there our Henry is 


riding conqueror over France, 


THREE BASSO RELIEVOS zr 4 Frize under the preceding Nine Statues. 


This frize formed the head of the altar, and theſe three baſſo relievos range on a line in the 
centre: ther. was not room on the plate to place them in that poſition, they are therefore in- 
troduced over each other. 

Fig. 58. At the top is the virgin ſeated, with Our Saviour in her arms, the ſun at her back, and 
the moon under her feet; below, a female ſeated on the ground with her hand on a lamb, alluding 
perhaps to Revelatzons, chap. xii. ver. 1. And there appeared a great wonder in heaven, a woman 
* clothed with the ſun, and the moon under her feet, and upon ber head a crown of twelve flars.” 
ver. 5. And ſbe brought forth à man child, who was to rule all the nations with a rod of iron: 
% and the child was caught up unto God, and to his throne.” ver. 6. ** And the woman fled into 
* the wilderneſs, where ſhe hath a place prepared of God, that they ſhould feed her there a thouſand 
« and two hundred and three ſcore days,” &c. 

Fig. 59. From the half of this baſſo relievo which remains there appears the head of a perſonage, 
at his back, the rays of the ſun, acroſs reclining, and a ſword, the point near the head; which fi- 
gure we may ſuppoſe 1s meant for God the Father; the other may be Our Saviour, ſeated in hea- 
venly glory. There yet remains in the right hand the mundus, or globe. The deſtroyed part we 
may conclude contained the virgin, as on ſeveral pieces of ancient ſculpture are to be ſeen Our Sa- 
viour and the virgin ſeated on one throne; he is in the act of giving the benediction, and ſhe in an 
attitude of adoration receiving it; one of this kind is in vol. I of this work, from St. Mary's 


* See © An Hiſtorical and Critical Enquiry into the Exiſtence ane Character of St. George, by the Rev. Mr. Mixx,“ 
a curious and learned defence of that renowned faint, (lately publiſhed by DzzrET, Piccadilly) and his eſſay in No. 25 
of this Work of the fabulous hiſtory of St. George. 

+ See again Mr, M1Lwzs's Eſſay on St. George, p. 21. 
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Hall, Coventry. This refers to Revelations, chap. i. ver. 16. * And he had in his right hand 
« ſbven flars: - x out of his mouth went a ſharp two-edged ſiword : and his countenance was as the fun 
% 7 his firength,” Ce. | 

Fig. "oy =... a ſimilar repreſentation to Fig. 58. ; 

From the ſtatves in this ſcreen being ſo much damaged, and particularly the ſuppoſed one in the 
centre, and the three ſmall baſſo relievos, it is probable that they were offenſive to our pious 
Reformers, whoſe furious and blind zeal leaves us to lament at this day the loſs of numberleſs 
ſudbjects in ſculpture and painting, which would have thrown light upon the hiſtory, character, 
and cuſtoms of their time. We now have only to hope the general pcevailing taſte tor the ſtudy 
of antiquities may be the means of preſerving the few that remain. 


—— — — 


A BRASS in the Church of the Hoſpital of St. CRoss, near WincuesTeR. Deſcribed by the 
Rev. Mr. MiLNEeR, in a Letter to the Editor. Drawn 1789. 


SIR, 


nav often reflected that there is no part of the iſland, at leaſt in ſo public and 
frequented a ſituation, which has eſcaped ſo well the religious devaſtations, both of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, as this which Providence has allotted for my place of reſidence. Were our 
munificent and adored benefactor, William of Wickham, to riſe from that beautiful monument 
which incloſes his remains, and which 1s as intire, at the preſent day, as it was four hundred 
years ago when it was erected, he would find that his venerable cathedral had undergone ve 
few changes in the lapſe of four whole centuries, and that his beloved college had hardly ſuf- 
fered any at all. He would there receive the dim religious light through the ſame hiſtoric 
glaſs which he provided; he would even find the image of his celeſtial patronefs, at the great 
door way, ſafe in the nich in which he had placed it. In the centre of our city the beautiful 
Gothic crols, raiſed in ancient times, remains untouched, as do ſeveral other ſtatues and paintings 
about the cathedral and elſewhere, beſides that above-mentioned. Finally, many inſtitutions 
of charity or religion which have elſewhere been ſwallowed up, preſerve in this neighbourhood 
the ſpirit and manners of remote ages. Of this nature is the celebrated hoſpital of St. Croſs, within 
a mile of Vincbeſter, which, though involved in the general ſentence of diſſolution in the reign of 
the laſt Henry, ⁊ by ſome means or other, eſcaped the gripe of his inſatiable avarice, as likewiſe 
the more deſtructive fanaticiſm of the grand rebellion, and remains to this day, as I have ſhewn 
in my remarks on one of your former numbers, perhaps the moſt perfect ſpecimen of ſuch an 
ancient religious inſtitution, that is to be met with in the kingdom. 

The venerable church belonging to this hoſpital, the greater part of which is of the ponderous 
Saxon order, is remarkable, amongſt other things, for the ancient monuments of the dead, the 
braſs figures, and inſcriptions of which are in excellent preſervation. 5 The moſt deſerving of 
notice amongſt theſe, on many accounts, is that with which you have here preſented the public; 
iſt, on account of its ſize, which is near 8 feet by 3 and a half; and, on account of its ſituation 
which is in the very centre of the church; and 3dly, on account of its emblems, ornaments, 
and inſcription. In fact, this monument was placed to the memory of a perſon of no ordinary 
merit, either with reſpect to the public at large, or to this hoſpital of St. C in particular. 

Jobn de Campden was the grand vicar and confidential friend of the uluſtrious Wickham, who 
conſtituted him archdeacon of Surrey, and appointed him ene of the executors of his laſt will, 
with a bequeſt of plate to the value of fifty pounds, and an equal ſhare, with his fix other 
executors, in the ſum of one thouſand pounds. Amongſt other great and beneficial works in 
which this excellent judge of merit availed himſelf of the talents and integrity of Campder, 
was the reformation of the two hoſpitals adjoining to Wincheſter, that of St. Mary Magdalen 
on the downs and this of the holy croſs, which he ſucceſſively took in hand and happily exe- 
cuted. The former of theſe undertakings was comparatively an eaſy taſk, though even that 
put him to the trouble of two viſitations, in both of which he employed Jabn de Campden as 
his agent and repreſentative.|| The latter was the work of ſeveral Ju owing to the unwor- 
thy arts of different perſons who ſucceſſively transferred this benefice from one to the other, 


* Milton's I abs 4 6h | 

+ It is remarkable the abbey of Henedictine nuns in this city founded by Alſtvitha the great Mfred"s queen, lingered 
in exiſtence beyond ſimilar eſtabliſhments, and was exempted from the general ſentence of diſſolution by a particular 
—_ of Henry VIII. See Stephens's Dugaale, vol. III, Appendix, N. 175. 

p. 29. 
Amongſt theſe is a Latin one in Saxon characters of the thirteenth century, to the memory of St. Pater of St. 
Mary, once maſter of the hoſpital. 

A later controverſy, during the epiſcopacy of cardinal Beaufort, in which his ſucceſſor Milliam Wayneflete, who was 
then maſter of Magdalen hoſpital, was a party in behalf of the hoſpital, was decided in a church at Hinchefter, the 
fite of which is gow called St. Peter's Houſe. This church was parochial and under the patronage of the biſhop in the 
thirteenth century, 
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and who ſought every delay which the law could furniſh, in order to carry on that ſyſtem of 

ulation and dilapidation, which would in a ſhort time have exhauſted and utterly ruined the 
inſtitution itſelf, but for the vigilant care and inflexible firmneſs of Wickham. The laſt of 
theſe eccleſiaſtical peculators was Roger de Claune, who after a definite ſentence pronounced 
againſt him in 1373, and a fruitleſs appeal to Rome, was obliged to ſubmit to the biſhop, from 
whom he received a coadjutor, as a check upon his future proceedings during the nine years he 
afterwards held the maſterſhip. It is probable that the coadjutor here in queſtion was Jabn de 
Campden, ſince, on the death of the former, in 1382, he ſucceeded him in quality of maſter of 
St. Croſs, agreeable to the conſtitutions of the canon law in fimilar caſes. Certain it is that 
Campden was the principal agent of Wickham in the inquiry, which the latter ſet on foot into 
the abuſes that had crept into this eſtabliſhment; and hen-e we may ſafely aſſert that after 
Wickham himſelf the preſent hoſpital is chiefly indebted to the maſter, whoſe monument is 
here exhibited, for the recovery of its charter, the reinſtatement of its charity, the reſtoration of its 
buildings, eftates, and revenues, all of which Dr. Louth aſcribes ſolely to the biſhop, without any 
mention of the maſter, who was his agent in this buſineſs.“ 

In the monument exhibited in the preſent plate the figure is as large as life, and is dreſſed in 
the cope, the alb, and the ſtole, together with the prieſtly tonſure and the ſhort hair, ſuch as 
the canons preſcribed to ecclefiaſtics. Over the head, on the right hand, are the arms of the hoſ- 
pital, conſiſting of the emblems of the paſſion, and on the left is a common device, in honour of 
the bleſſed trinity, which the maſter probably adopted for his own arms, 


PATER E: NON EST ( FILIUS 


EST 


/ SPIRITUS 


SANCTUS 


and which, if read from each corner to the centre, imports that, The Father is God, the Son is 
God, the Holy Ghoſt is God; and if read circularly ſays, The Father is not the Son, the Son is not 
the Holy Ghoſt, the Holy Ghoſt is not the Father. At the four extreme corners are the four em- 
blems of the evangeliſts, viz. the eagle, the man, the lyon, and the calf. I ſhall give the labels 
and the other inſcription, which occur in the matins, of office for the dead, and are almoſt intirely 
taken out of the book of Job, together with the epitaph at the feet, in the original at length; 


for the benefit of thoſe readers who may not be accuſtomed to the characters and abbreviations 
here employed, 


The LABELS. 


on the left hand of the figure, on the right hand, 
Qui Plaſnaſti me, miſerere mei. Feſu cum veneris judicare noli me condemnare. 


* See Louth's Life of William of Wickham, ſect. 4, from which, and from the papers of Magdalen hoſpital made uſe 
of by the late Mr. #Favel in his Hiſtory of Finche/eer, the above particulars are chiefly gathered. 


The 
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The legend on the four fides of the Braſs, beginning at the croſs. 


Credo quod redemptor meus vivit, et in noviſſimo die de terra ſurrecturus ſum, et rurſum circumdabor 
pelle mea, et in carne mea videbo drum ſulvatorem meum, quem viſurus ſum ego ipſe et oculi mei conſpicturi 
ſunt et non alius repoſita eft hec ſpes mea in ſinu me. 


The epitaph at the feet. 
Hic jacet fohannes de Campden quandam cuſtos iftius hoſpitals, cujus anime propitietur Deus. 


Some years ago a plan was propoſed to take down this venerable monument of Saxon archi- 
tecture, in order to ſave the expence of keeping it in repair, and of erecting a ſmall chapel in 
its place. Happily this parſimonious ſcheme, to which ſo many other ancient and noble edi- 
fices in this city or neighbourhood have fallen a facrifice, did not take effect, and juſtice de- 
mands, in favour of the preſent maſter,* an acknowledgment that he ſpares no expence in 
putting the building into compleat and laſting repair, or even in embelliſhing it with proper 
ornaments. On this ſubject 1 muſt not forget the beautiful painted glaſs which has lately been 
put up, at his expence, in the weſtern window of the church, and which cannot fail of at- 
tracting the attention of the curious viſitor of Cambaen's monument. A rich azure curtain 
of painted glaſs, edged with yellow, ſurrounds the upper part of the window in which, 
amongſt other arms, are emblazoned thoſe of the king, the prince of Wales, the firſt and ſecond 
founders of the hoſpital, namely, De Blat and cardinal Beaufort, and in the centre the croſs 
of the hoſpital. Theſe are of the modern manufactory of ſtained glaſs; the lower pannels 
are filled with five figures of ancient workmanſhip, which repreſent (beginning on the right 
hand) a female figure, probably St. Margaret, then St. John the Evangehi/t, next an unknown 
biſhop, afterwards the bleſſed virgin, and laſtly a mutilated figure. Under this window, and 
in a light immediately over the door, the benefactor's own arms and cypher are emblazoned. 


Yours, &c. 


St. Peter's Hiuſe, Wincheſter, Joux M1LtNER. 
May 29, 1792, 


* Doctor Lockman. 
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The Marriage {as ſuppoſed) of HENRY VI with MARGARET of ANYOU. From a Fas- 
Stmile of a Painting on Glaſs in the Poſſeſſion of Mr. FLsTCutr, Oxford, Deſcribed by 
Ricxard Goven, Eſq. F. A.S. Drawn 17932, 


Tuts painting was formerly in a window of Nailwrigbt church, in Oxford/bire. The diſpoſition 
of the figures agrees with the painting on board of the ſame ſubject in the library at Straube 
Hill, engraved in the Anecdotes of Painting,” Vol. I, p. 36. The king's head and atti- 
tude bear a great reſemblance. The man with the hawk on his fiſt in this glaſs ſeems to have 
been made up of late years by ſome common painter in the country, perhaps to maintain a 
greater conformity with the other picture. The dreſſes in the glaſs painting may ſeem of an 
older date, nearer the time of Edward 111, particularly the girdle of the figure behind the king, 
to which that of the falconer is made to correſpond; the edge of the king's robe, and the reticu- 
lated head-dreſs of the queen. The king's garment here is plainer, and his hair cut cloſer; the 

rieſt has no marks of an epiſcopal character, and brings the hands of the parties together, 
without placing the pall over them. The queen's ſuppoſed mother has nothing here to diſtin- 
guiſh her, unleſs we ſhould be diſpoſed to transfer her character to the furthermoſt old figure, 
who appears much agitated with the queen's change of condition, or perhaps may rather ſuit 
her nurſe.* The other two females may be ladies of her ſuite. The lady taken in the Straw- 
berry Hill painting for Jagueline, Ducheſs of Bedford, has here no marks of widowhood, and 
her ſuppoſed huſband is repreſented as too old for the ** goodly young knight,” her ſecond huſ- 
band. The queen's robe is embroidered with roſes in both paintings, though they are ſmaller in 
this than the other ; ſhe ſeems to hold a ſceptre-in her hand, though it muſt be confeſſed it may 
alſo be taken for one of her ornaments, as the female figures of thoſe times frequently hold 
their cordons in one hand. The folds of the eccleſiaſtic's habit terminate in this painting ag 
thoſe of the queen's habit in the other. 

As to the © prominence of waiſt,” taken notice of in the queen by the noble author of the 
% Anecdotes of Painting,” it ſeems to apply ſo ſtrongly to the ſecond lady behind her in this 
painting, that Iam rather inclined to think that it was the taſte in old paintings to give a kind 
of turn to the body of their female figures, as all thoſe paintings have this kind of turn. 

When l firſt ſaw this glaſs painting it had a head in curled hair and a cap, over the figure with 
the hawk, and a head with ſtrait hair over the ſuppoſed nurſe or mother; but neither of theſe 
heads had any thing characteriſtic about them. | 1 

Having thus purſued the compariſon of theſe two paintings, it remains that we endeavour to 
trace the ſubject and deſign of the preſent. The marriage of Henry VI with Margaret of 
Anjou was celebrated in the 7 church at Southwick. She was conducted into England by 
William, marquis and earl of Suffolk, great maſter of the king's houſhold, who had contracted 
the marriage, and to whom was left the place to which ſhe was to have tranſmitted at the expence 
of her parents. T * The ryng of gold, garniſhed with a fayr rubie, ſometime yeven unto us 

y our bel oncle the cardinal of Erng/ond, with the which we were ſacred in the day of our coro- 
nation at Parys, was delivered unto Matthew Phelep to breke, and thereof to make an other 

ng for the queen's wedding ryng.4 The reward to Richard Andrewe, for attending her over, is 
dated May 5, 1445, and that to Thomas Adam, captain of the ſhip called Cat Joban, of Charbo- 
rough,|| for bringing her over, bears date June , fame year. She was married to the king April 
22, 1445.** For the performance of this ceremony at Southwick, Mr. Carte, II, 725, cites a MS 
in the Herald's College, N. 45. Biſhop Tanner [Not. Mon. 162. } ſays the Priory of Auſtin ca- 
nons founded by Henry I at Portcheſter ſeems to have been ſoon after removed to Southwick, 
where it continued till the diſſolution. Their {ome lay in the county of Southampton, at 
Fiſhburne, in Suſſex, and at Clanfield, in Oxforaſhire ; this laſt place is on the edge of Berk/bire, 
not far from Radcot Bridge and Lechlade, and in an oppoſite corner of the county from Ro//- 
wright. The church of Clanfield belonged to Eln/tow nunnery, in Bedfordſhire, ++ and all the 
intereſt Southwick priory had in it was free warren by grant of Edward II. II The Premon- 
ſtratenfian monks of T:tchjie/d do not appear to have had any property in Oxford/hire. FF 

Fabian fays Henry was married at Southwick; the date of the month of the queen's arrival 


and marriage 1445, are left blank. Grafton ſays ſhe landed at Portſmouth, and was married at 


Southwick, in April 1444. So ſays Hollingſhead,*%*** and that ſhe came to London May 18. In 
Kennet's Complete Hiſtory of Eng/and ++ it is ſaid ſhe landed at Port/mouth in the beginning 
of April; from thence ſhe was conveyed by water to Southampton, where having reſted a few days 
ſhe was conveyed to the abbey of Hochfeld, and there married April 22, 1445. In a note on 
this paſſage we are told ſhe was married at Southwick, 

The rectory of Little Ro/wright belonged to Eynſbam Abbey, and has been private property 
throughout the preſent century. The pariſh church is a mean building in a valley, with little 
more than a ſingle farm houſe. Great Rallwrigbt rectory belongs to Balia College. 

If an objection to this painting, repreſenting the marriage of Henry VI, be drawn from the 
dreſſes, as more conformable to the time of Eduard III, there are ſtronger objections to the ap- 
plication of it to the marriage of that prince with Philippe of Hainbault at York, That is an 
arbitrary repreſentation of a royal marriage; or of a marriage in which one of the umn was 
royal, ſeems out of diſpute, If we give up the idea that it was celebrated in England will it ſuit 


*The queen's dry nurſe [nutrix ficca] Maud Fo had a yeatly allowance of two hogſheads of wine, 1445. Ry- 
„ 8282 m he 7 Speed, > tr 5 F { The order for this purpole, dated at We/tmin- 
fer, October 28, 1444, _=_ be ſeen in Rymer, xi, 74 J Ib. 76, where may be ſeen the nuptial preſents, gold tablets, 
pictures] cups, ouches, an gipfer [purſe.] Cbarborougb, Dorſet, not Cherburgh. J Rymer Ib. 85 ** Ibid. 
++ Tanner, p. 1. 2. Bacon, Liber Regis, p. 804. tt Tanner, p. 162. Ib. p. 166, ||| P. 398. NP. 591. 

® ii, 625. Rapin, v. p. 309, ſays ſhe did not come to England till May that year, and was crowned the zoth of that 
month, marriage Was 2 at Tours in November, (ib.) and propoſed at Nancy. Sandford, 299. Hi, — 
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better with that of Henry V with Catberine of France at Troyes in that kingdom. He is believed 
to have had part of his education at Oxford, and a portrait of him, with another of his uncle 
Cardinal Beaufort, from the windows of ſome college chapel was in the collection of Mr. Fletch- 
er, at the time I had a tracing made of this marriage. But againſt this idea the unwarlike and ab- 


ject appearance of the bridegroom is a powerful objection. In ſuch uncertainty conjecture can 


onlydoher beſt, and leave probabilities to the variety of opinions which will be formed concerning 
them. 


STATUES # the Screen entering into the Choir of York CatueprAtL. Deſcribed by the 
Rev. Mr. NIILX ER, F. A. S. Drawn 1790. 


SIR, 
You have here choſen a ſubject which is well worthy the attention of the 


curious antiquary, conſiſting of a regular ſeries of the ſtatues of our monarchs, from William 
the Conqueror down to Henry V, of the natural fize, in ancient regal drefles, enriched with 
ſingular ornaments, and in high preſervation. Theſe ſtatues are to be met with in that mag- 
nificent piece of Gothic architecture, the ſcreen which is placed at the choir of the gate of the 
Cathedral of Vert; to which, however, it did not originally belong, having been tranſported 
from its rival fabrick the abbey church of St. Mary, in the tame city, founded by St. Ofeald, 
archbiſhop of Yor4, in the tenth century, for the purpoſe of forming a colony of his favorite 
monks of Fleury, whilſt the regular church continued to be ſerved by ſecular canons, 

The preſent plate exhibits the figures of the conqueror himſelf and of his two ſons and ſue- 
ceflors, William and Henry, whoſe names, with the terms of their reigns, are painted on the 
linths of their reſpeCtive ſtatues. The abbreviations which occur in the plate are thus to be 
read I. Wilhelmus Conqueſtor Rex regnavit Ann:s 21. II. Wilhelmus Rufus, Annis 14. Henricus 

Primus, Annis 33. - | 

If the conqueſt of this kingdom by foreigners was a ſevere misfortune and diſgrace to its 
native inhabitants, it was at the ſame time the ſource of their ſubſequent proſperity and fame. 
The native energy of the Exgliſʒ mind, depreſſed by Daniſh ſervitude, wanted that ſpur which 
it found in a free intercourſe with the moſt active, refined, high ſpirited people in Europe. 
The conqueſt drew the moſt eminent ſcholars, artiſts, and warriors from the continent into 
this iſland, and very ſoon after the Engliſh became the rivals in arts and the maſters in ſcien. 
and in arms of the neighbouring nations. From that period a new ſtyle of refinement and 
magnificence appears in the public monuments, both ſacred and 12 of our anceſtors, and 
ever ſince that period the Engliſh have ceaſed to tremble for the ſafety of their own coaſts, but, 
on the contrary, have carried the terror of their arms to every hoſtile ſhore, under whatſoever 
climate. 7 

William the ſixth duke of Normandy from the famous Rolls, and the firſt king of England of 
that name, by his unrivalled talents, and a ſeries of proſperous circumſtances, was enabled to 
riſe ſuperior to the diſgrace of his illegitimate birth, and to looſe his former title of Baſtard in 
that of Conqueror, His vices and crimes were in proportion to his talents, yet he never entirely 
ſtifled his inbred reverence for juſtice and religion. In proof of this I would refer to his can- 
did and penitent teſtament, which he made upon his death bed, as likewiſe to many ſhining 
acts of piety and virtue with which his life abounds. I am ready to grant that his founding 
a ſtately abbey in the Vale of Sanglac,* was a very inadequate atorement for the blood he there 
ſhed in gratification of his ambition, yet was this wy erection a public confeſſion of guilt, and 
a ſignal homage paid to the excellency of Chriſtian charity. How many of thoſe who ridicule 
the atonements of paſt ages, are now guilty of crimes without any atonement at all! He was 
buried in the noble abbey which he had founded at Caen, in Normandy, where his mortal remains 
reſted in peace until the Hugonots, under Chatillion, after the lots of the battle of Dreux, in 
1 562, broke into his tomb and ſcattered abroad his bones, ſome of which, Stow tells us, were 
brought over to England. | 

The heart of Wham II, or the red-headed, was endowed with all the bad qualities which 
made his father a tyrant, without any of his great or | ones, except his courage, to exte- 
nuate their malignity; his real character, however, did not appear until he had got rid of all 
reſtraint; for, like Nero during the life time of Seneca and Burrhus, Rufus kept within the 
bounds of decency whilſt his father, and even whilſt his guardian Lanfrank, the learned and 
good Archbiſhop of Canterbury, were living. He carried his irreligion ſo far as, on ſome oc- 
caſions, to ſwear he would become a Jew.+ He was, however, cut off in the midſt of his im- 

ious career by a ſudden death, in the New Foreſt, where his elder brother Richard} and his 

nephew Henry, the ſon of Robert, were alſo thought to have expiated their father's crime in de- 


populating that country. We are told that he had received diverſe intimations that very day 


of his approaching fate, and that, in conſequence of them he refrained from hunting till after 
dinner, when having drank freely, and laughed heartily at the monkiſh predictions, he called 
for his horſe, and, within a ſhort mile from his caſtle of Makovood, the veſtiges of which are ſtill 
vifible, on miſſing a large ſtag, he exclaimed to his bow-bearer, Tyrre/, © Draw, devil,” & when 


*The ſpot where the battle of Haſtings w.s fought, ſo called by the Conqueror in his aforeſaid teſtament, in conſe- 
quence of the blood that was there ſhed. 

+ Many of our hiſtorians, as Stow, Speed, and Baker, ſpeak of Rufus, as being accuſtomed to ſwear By St. Luke's face; 
whereas his vſual oath was, By the face of Lucca, meaning a celebrated crucifix kept in that city. 

His tomb is on the ſouth fide of the ſanctuary of M incheſler Cathedral, with the following inſcription— Richardus 


Wilhelmi Conqueſtoris Filius & Beorniæ Dux. $ Mat, Paris. 
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1 
in an inſtant the arrow of the latter, glancing from a tree, was buried in the monarchs breaſt 
The royal corpſe was conveyed for burial to Wincheſter, in the cart of a chatcoil-maker, of the 
name of Purtiſi, whoſe deſcendants, of the ſame name, till live on the ſame ſpot, follow the 


ſame profeſſion, and, till within the memory of ſome perſons living, preſerved the axle-tree of 
the atoreſaid cart, when, on a particular occaſion, it was burnt into a bag of charcoal. The 


oak-tree, from which the fatal arrow glanced, was in being till within about fifty years ago, 
when it was replaced by a ſtone monument, with a fuitable inſcription. In teſtimony of the 
Divine juſtice this tree was ſuppoſed by the inhabitants of the foreſt to bud forth leaves every 
Chriſtmas-day; and unwilling to loſe the benefit of the concourſe of people, whom this 
reported prodigy uſed to draw together, they have endeavoured to transfer the credit of it to 
another tree at the conſiderable diſtance from the former. In the civil wars the tomb of Rufus 
in our cathedral, was violated by the ſoldiers, and a valuable ring taken out of it. 

Henry Beauclerk, the third ſtatue in the preſent ſeries, in his early years applied himſelf to li- 
terature, and there is little doubt but that he went through the uſual ceremony of receiving the 
clerical habit and tonſure, and that, therefore, he was, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, a 
clerk; accordingly we find his brother Robert, on a particular occaſion, when he was his pri- 
ſoner, lamenting that he ſhould receive the treatment he complained of, from a cowardly clerk ;* 
whatever his learning might be, he was certainly an able monarch; being himſelf born an En- 
gliſhman. His wiſe aim was to make the Engliſh forget that they were a conquered people. 
With this view he took to wife Matilda, furnamed Molde the good queen, + the daughter of St. 
Margaret of Scotland, and the lineal deſcendant of Edmund Irmfide, who having taken the reli- 
gious veil in the royal abbey of St. Mary, at Wincheſter, when over-ruled in her inclinations in 
favour of a life of continency, ſhe is ſaid to have predicted the misfortune of her offspring; 
which prediction was thought to be fulfilled in the death of her only fon William, who was 
drowned on the coaſt of France. Amongſt her other pious foundations was the church -of St. 
Giles, with an hoſpital adjoining to it, then at a conſiderable diſtance from London, though now 
making part of it. Rudborne reports that ſhe was interred in the Holy Hole at Wincheſter, and 
brings demonſtrative proof of it; though other hiſtorians ſay ſhe was buried at Weſtminſter. 
The eccleſiaſtical tranſactions of Henry's reign are ſhamefully miſrepreſented by Hume and other 
modern hiſtorians, amongſt whom is one who had opportunities of knowing better.} The 
above-mentioned deiſtical writer may be excuſed for not underſtanding the controverſy about 
eccleſiaſtical inveſtitures, which when reduced to its pager ſhape, was preciſely the queſtion, 
whether temporal princes enjoyed any right of commiſſioning the prelates of the church to 
preach the goſpel and adminiſter the ſacraments? But nothing can excuſe his injuſtice in 
repreſenting the zeal of Auſelm and other churchmen againſt the luxury in dreſs, and the laſ- 
civiouſneſs of the times, as having no other objects in view than curtailing the length of the 
hair, and of the points of the ſhoes of their cotemporaries. The declamation alſo of modern 
writers againſt the Cruſades is highly unworthy of the intelligent, and the thoughtful; fince 
nothing is more clear than that theſe enterprizes, by employing the Saracens in the eaſt, pre- 
vented them from ſucceſſively over-running the different kingdoms of Europe. Juſt forty years 
after the conqueſt of England by the Normans, Henry led an Engliſh army into Normandy, and re- 
duced that country into the form of an Engliſh province. In the ſame country this king breathed 
his laſt; but, in compliance with his will, his body was conveyed to the abbey he had founded 
at Reading, after having been wrapped up in ſeveral bullocks' hides to prevent infection. A 
few years ago, in digging up the noble ruins of this famous abbey, in order to ere& on the 
ſame ſpot a priſon, a ſkeleton was diſinterred, round which a conſiderable quantity of leather 
was diſcovered, and which therefore probably were the remains of this once potent monarch, 
Thus, in our days, the moſt contemptible and ſordid avarice gives frequent occaſion to the 
ſame ſacrileges againſt the dead, which have been cauſed by the religious and political enthu- 
ſiaſm of palt ages. d 

You obſerve, Sir, that it is a ſubject of regret amongſt antiquaries, that no original regal 
drefſes have been preſerved down to our times, and you think that the preſent collection of 
royal ſtatues, which are the only authentic ones of the kind, except thoſe on the tombs of 
John, at Worceſter, Edward Il, at Gloceſter, Henry IV, at Canterbury, Henry Ill, Richard II, 
Edward III, and Henry VII, at We/tminjter abbey, may, in fome degree, repair that loſs. That 
theſe ſtatues are dreſſed according to faſhion of the royal robes of this country, at the time 
when they were carved, Henry V, that being the laſt ſtatue in the collection, with attention to 
the cuſtoms of preceding times, I have no manner of doubt; yet the Conqueror is univerſally 
deſcribed by hiſtorians as being of a moderate ſtature, but of an enormous groſſneſs. William 
Rufus is alſo ſaid to have been ſquare built, and inclining to be fat; whereas the ſtatues before 
us repreſent them both as being tall and ſlender. We are well aſſured likewiſe that the Nor- 
mans, both before and after the Conqueſt, ſhaved their faces, and even their upper lips, on 
which the Engliſh were accuſtomed to let the beard grow, and that they wore their hair ſhort, 
like monks. Now all the three ſtatues before us exhibit long beards and no inconſiderable 
quantity of hair. Felieving our ancient ſculptor would not have recourſe to fiction, (as his ſuc- 
ceeding ſtatues correſpond with thoſe on the tombs juſt mentioned) we have before us his au- 
thentic teſtimony of Yi knowledge of their portraits at the time he flouriſhed. That Henry 
may have worn his hair long is not unlikely from An/elm's exclaiming againit that cuſtom be- 


* « Ignavus Clericus,” Mat. Paris. 4 Thomas Rudborne, Hiſt. Maj. Il int. 1 The late hiſtorian of Abelard 
and Elviſo and of Henry II, Richard |, &c. See in a preceding letter of the author, No. 21, an account of ſimilar 
ſacrileges amongſt the tombs of Hyde abbey, near Hinchefter, on which a Bride well has lately been duilt. 
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fore hinted at, and that at one time or another, they may have had long heads of hair and 
beards, and at another ſmooth faces, and their hair like monks; ſo changeable is faſhion ! 

The dreſſes in queſtion are entirely robes of ſtate, without any diſplay whatfoever of armour, 
and in acertain degree reſemble the ornaments of churchmen; I remark in particular the Capa 
or cope with a Capucium, reſembling a monk's cowl for occaſionally covering the head. This 
is highly proper and charactereſtic, as we gather from the well-known account of duke Ro- 
bert's death,. which proceeded from indignation at diſcovering that the ſcarlet cope which had, 
according to an annual cuſtom, been ſent to him by his brother Henry, had firft been tried on 
by him, and rejected on his finding that the capucium was too ſmall to receive his head.“ 

The dreſs of the Conqueror is the moſt ſimple of the three, and yet the edge of his out- 
ward garment is ſtudded with precious ſtones, and his girdle, which is handſomely diſpoſed 
and faſtened with an ancient buckle, appears to be inlaid with a ftring of ornaments in the 
ſhape of hearts. His tunic or jerkin is ſeen, under the neck, to be curiouſly laced and faſten- 
ed. His crown is mutilated, and his hands, with the enſigns they contained, are demoliſhed. 

The only damage which the figure of Rufus has received is in the ſcepter, which is broken 
off juſt above the left hand, whilſt the right bears the ſword. His robes, both interior and ex- 
terior, together with his girdle, appear to be richly embroidered; and in the broche upon his 
breaſt is a repreſentation of two figures, which I have Tuppoſed may be intended for Jaca 
ſtealing the bleſſing of his elder brother from their father aac. The moſt remarkable thing, 
however, in this ſtatue is the bag tied up with taſſels at the corners, ſuſpended from the neck 
by two ſtrings; this you think may be a charm ; but may it not rather be intended for the 
ſatchel to contain the great ſeal, which being loſt by his miniſter Flambard, there was a neceſ- 
ſity of replacing it with another during his reign? Or may it not repreſent a money bag, to 
denote the rapacious and ſacrilegious diſpoſition of Rufus? I mention theſe conjectures for 
want of better, which I ſhall at any time be glad to hear. I muſt not forget that the hoſe of 
this prince are carefully diſplayed, of which we may ſuppoſe he was not a little vain, from his 
finding great fault with a pair of them which were unexceptionable in every other reſpect ex- 
cept that they did hot coſt money enough.+ | 

A piece of the crown of Henry is broken off. His robes appear to be ſtill richer than thoſe 
of his brother. What is moſt remarkable in them is the broche or ornament on the breaſt, re- 
preſenting the Annunciation, and the girdle placed remarkably low, on which are embroidered, 
1ſt, a biſhop and a prieſt, probably St. Paulinus, the firſt archbiſhop of York; 2dly, the Aſcen- 
ſion of our Lord, with the marks of his feet on the rock; 3dly, a biſhop between two monks, 
probably St. Ofwald, founder of St. Mary's; and 4thly, the Aſſumption of the Bleſſed Virgin. 


St. Peter's Houſe, Winton, 
Feb. 26, 1792. Joux Mil NIR. 


STATUE on the Top of the Monumental CA EIL of the Holy TainrTy, on the North Side of 
the Choir of the Abbey Church at TzwrEsBURY. Comme #0 


This ſtatue repreſents Edward lord Deſpencer, who was fon of Edward lord Deſpencer, who 
was ſon of Edward lord Deſpencer, who was brother of Hugh Deſpence, who was hanged at 
Hereford. The monumental chapel of the Holy Trinity, on the ſouth fide of the choir whereoa 
it is placed, was erected to his memory, by his widow Elizabeth. 

Mr. Brook, in his deſcription of the paintings in the windows over the choir of this church, 
in No. 22 and 23 of this work, has given ſome account of a Thomas lord Deſpencer, with the 
ſame arms on his ſurcoat as on this ſtatue; the ſame arms likewiſe occur on the ſurcoat of the 
ſtatue on the fine monument on the north fide of the choir, by the altar, called the monument 
of the duke of Clarence, who was at the famous battle fought here, and afterwards drowned in 
a butt of wine by order of his brothers; Edward IV and Richard duke of Gloceſter; but the 
ſtyle of the monument, and the dreſs of the ſtatue, are of a much earlier period. The im- 
probability of ſo ſplendid a monument being ſer up to the memory of a traitor, as he was de- 
clared, induced the editor to examine the monument with attention, and on clearing the ſtatue 
found the Deſpencer arms cut deep on the ſurcoat, for the purpoſe of letting in the different co- 
lours for their greater durability. 

The ſtatue before us rather inclines towards the altar, and the engraving partly gives a ſide view. 
It is called here, the famous Earl of Warwick, flam at the battle of Barnet. Sir Robert Athins 
and Mr. Rudder in their hiſtory of Glocgſter, call it by the ſame name; but they never had the 
curioſity toexamine it. The editor having his doubts as to the propriety of ſuch an appellation, 
(for the ſame reaſons as of the monument above-mentioned) got on the top of the chapel, and, 


* Mat. Paris. Here our ſculptor proves his adherence to hiſtoric facts. I See a little pamphlet publiſhed 
at Tewkeſbury, & This miſtake ariſes from a ſtone laid before this chapel ſaid to belong to Richard earl of Harwich, 


but in reality to Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 1421, 
after 


[ This eſſay wi11 be completed in the next number, and the dejcription of the fourth Plate, ©* Sculptures from wariov. 
Parts of Yorkſhire,” are obliged to be deferred till the number is publiſhed, tohich will be ſome time in May.) 
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after taking off a vaſt coat of ſoot, occaſionally laid on different parts of the figure for the 
purpoſe of enforcing the idea of the terrible Earl of Warwick, the King-maker, the Defpencer 
arms were ſeen very perfect in all their tints, the colouring of the face, cuſhion, &c. In the 
arms, the fretty, the diamonds of which are ornamented, as well as the quarter argent divided 
into ſmall ſquares with flowers, No. r is the arms diveſted of the ornaments, taken from the 
monumental chapel of Mary Magdalen on the north fide of the choir. The Editor obſerves, 
this is the only inſtance heever ſaw of a ſtatue being ſculptured all round, and in ſuch an at- 
titude and ſituation. Every part is perfect except the rowels of the ſpurs. The mail armour 
round the face, neck, and under the arms is the interwoven double chain; the mail appear- 
ing below the ſurcot (the bottom of which is ſcolloped) is of the fimple kind, the ſingle 
chain. As there was no colouring on the armour, it may be ſuppoſed it was intended for 
white armour, but whether filver or white enamelled is uncertain. The ſtatue is as large as 
the life, and ſupported by two plinths; over it was a light Gothic canopy of arched work, but 
being much decayed it was taken away ſome years ago. 

This Edward, being a knight, attended the Black Prince at the battle of Poictiert, and con- 
tinued in France ſeveral years, being in the retinue of the Duke of Clarence. He had ſum- 
mons to parliament from 31 to 39 of Edward III, and died in his caſtle of Caerdiff on Mar- 
tinmas day, 49 Edward III, 1375, having previouſly made his will at L/anbethian. Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter to Bartholomew de Burgberſt, died 1409, and was buried near her huſband, 
under a graveſtone, on which her figure in braſs, now gone. By her he had one ſon, Thomas 
Earl of Gloceſter, who married Con/tance, daughter of Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, and 
was beheaded at Bri/?s/, 1 Henry IV, and four daughters, f 
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SCULPTURES from various Parts of YORKSHIRE, Deſcribed by Ricuard Goven, Eſq. 
F. A. 8. Drawn 1790. 


South View of a ſculptured STONE, in CONISBOROUGH Church Yard. 


On the top of this ſtone coffin are rudely ſculptured figures of that arbitrary groteſque kind 
with which our early monuments and church porches are charged, as to give an — out of 
many, the porch of St. Margaret's church at York, in No. 23 and 24 of this work. The two 
ſingle figures at the end may, by a ſtretch of fancy, repreſent the Converſion of St. Pau/. On 
its fide is St. Michæl and the dragon, as before deſcribed at Sautbwell, in No. 25. The figure 
with a crofier and elevating his right hand, as to give the benediction, may, in the character of 
a biſhop, repreſent the Chriſtian church, or religion, defended by the archangel from the devil, 
who is vomitting out ſerpents, the emblems of hereſy againſt her defender. 


North Side of Ditto. 


Adam and Eve, with the tree and tempter, are clearly diſcernable. 

The whole of the work is of a piece with the carvings in the caſtle, which have been partly 
engraved in the new edition of Camden Britannia, III, pl. II, p. 3a, from a drawing by the 
late Mr. Jaſiab Beckwith, of York, F. AS. 


South View of a SCULPTURED STONE Roman Wort, on the Side of the Road from 
Pontefract to Ferrybridge. 


In a nich is repreſented an eagle with expanded wings. 


Eaſt and North Sides 


Are charged with a patera, ſtar, and ſcroll work. 
Weſt Side. 


On it a naked figure with hands uplifted, either tied up for martyrdom, or raiſing a ſtone to 


throw. 
Three ſides of a croſs in a field between Ferrybridge and Pontefrad, called the old croſs from 


Pontefract, at the corner of a lane leading from New Hail, are engraved on the ſame plate of 
the Britannia above referred to, from a drawing by the ſame artiſt, but it is not likely they ſhonld 
be the ſame with thoſe here exhibited. 


BASSO RELIEVO ſupporting a Nich on the Front of an ancient Building at Beverley. 


In the centre is an armed knight, with his ſword and ſhield, in a wood attacking a wild boar or 
wolf, which ſeems to have put to flight a man, who is retreating behind the knight. In a tree is 
ſome fair damſel, whoſe fate, perhaps, depends on the iſſue of the combat. If we could ſuppoſe 
the ſtory of Hercules ſlrangling the ſerpents was known to or adopted by our monaſtic ſculptors, 
we might apply one of the larger figures to it, and, on as good ground, the other to the ſtory of 


Saturn devouring his child, 


* Froiſſart calls him “ a great baron and a good knight.” Dugdatk's Baronage, I, 395, 396. 
10 gaare has » 395» A SCULP- 


( 54 ] 
A SCULPTURED STONE placed in the _ of the Veſtry of the Church at Wenſley 
Da 


It was dug up in the church-yard, and probably ſerved as a croſs, bearing the figure of a 
croſs pattee or formee, and in the upper angles two birds, perhaps doves, and, in the lower two, 
beaſts. The inſcription is to be read DDNEFRID, and probably commemorates the perſon 
at whoſe coſt it was made and ſet up; but nothing has occurred in hiſtory to determine this 
matter. 


r 


Painting on Glaſi in a Window of the Anti-Library of ALL-SOULS COLLEGE, Oxrox g. 
Deſeribed by the Rev. Mr. M1LNER, ia à Letter to the Editor. Drawn 1792. 


SIR 
: You have here preſented us with a magnificent portrait, and the only one which is 
known to exiſt, of the famous Jobn, the fourth fon of Edward III, who, from the place of 
his birth, was ſurnamed of Ghent, or, as our anceſtors ſpelt it, Gaunt, to favour their pronun- 
ciation of this capital city of Flanders. | 

It was impoſſible for any prince to be more nearly allied to the crown, without actually at- 
taining to it, than was the prince in queſtion, being the fon of a king, the father of a king, 
and the huſband of a queen. It was in conſequence of this latter circumſtance, namely, of his 
having married Conſtantia, the lawful heireſs of Peter, king of Caſtile and Leon, that he aſſumed 
the title and honours of thoſe kingdoms, which he endeavoured to ſupport by an Engliſh army 
that he led into thoſe countries. In the end, however, he made peace with his rival Henry, and 

uitted his pretenſions to royalty on receiving a large ſum of money, with other advautages. 

In the plate before us he wears a regal crown, having the globe and croſs in his right hand 
and the ſcepter in his left. His mantle is faced with ermine, and faſtened under his chin with 
a rich broach ; the remaining part of which, and his under garment, are of a blue colour, and 
gorgeouſly rich. The hair and whiſkers are ſhort, and the beard is divided and terminates in two 
points. The figure ſlands upon a pavement formed of ſmall ſquares, which is ſupported by a 
pedeſtal of rich work. Under this occurs the inſcription, ia the characters and abbreviations of 
the age, which is thus to be read, Fohannes Rex Hiſpaniæ Dux Lancaſtriæ. 

There ſeems no doubt, from the ſtile of the inſcription, that the portrait you have copied 
was executed in Fohn of Garunt's life time, as by the above-mentioned treaty, which took place 
ten years before his death, he formally renounced all title to the crown of Caſtile. It was pro- 
bably placed at All- Soul College, Oxford, by archbiſhop Chzicbley, the founder of this college, 
who owed his firſt preferment, that of the biſhopric of St. David's, to Henry IV, the fortunate 
ſon of the aforeſaid duke of Lancaſter, 


I am, &c, 
St. Peter's Houſe, Winton, | 
May 1, 1793. Joux MiINER. 


STATUES #n the Screen entering into the Choir of York CaTuepRAL. Deſeribid in a ſecond 
| Lecter from the Rev. Mr. MiLN ER, 79 the Editor. 


[ Continued from Page 52.] 


Upon the death of Henry I, a caſe occured which was more than ſufficient to puzzle the na- 
tion, in the looſe and unſettled ſtate in which the laws of ſucceſſion then were. On one hand, 
the empreſs Mazi/a, or Molde, alias Maud, laid claim to the crown, as the only ſurviving legiti- 
mate iſſue of the late king; on the other hand, Stepben challenged it, in right of his mother Adela, 
daughter of the Conqueror. If the former enjoyed the advantage of having already received 
oaths of allegiance, during the life time of her father, from the nation in general, the latter had 
that of obtaining prior poſſeſſion of the throne, and of convincing a majority of the grandees 
and biſhops, that it was imprudent to eſtabliſh a new precedent in admitting a woman to rule 
over them. It was owing partly to a degree of incertitude, with reſpect to the right of reign- 
ing, and ſtil] more to Stephen's violating the ample promiſes he made at his acceſſion, and, on 
the other hand, to the haughtineſs of temper which Maud diſplayed, that the whole kingdom 
was torn to pieces with civil war, during ſeventeen out of nineteen years of the former reign. 
But, though the devaſtation was general, no place ſuffered ſo much as the city of Wincheſter, 
which, from the days of Egbert, had continued the acknowledged capital of the kingdom; for 
whilſt one ofthe contending parties had poſſeſſion of the eaſtern and the other of the weſtern divi- 
fion of the city, almoſt the whole of it was either burnt or demoliſhed. It is true the royal trea- 
ſures continued to be kept at Wincheſter until the acceſſion of Richard I, who found them there 
as Rufus and Henry I had alſo done, and in Henry III's reign, the citizens of this city diſputed 
the precedency with thoſe of Londen ;: ſtill, however,.it was never able to recover the conſe- 
quences of the devaſtation above-mentioned ; and in the firſt Edward's time, the title of the 
preſent metropolis was clearly eſtabliſhed, 
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But to return from this digreſſion Few princes have met with more extraordinary turns of 
good and bad fortune than Scepben did. Ar firſt we find him preſſing his female competitor fo 
cloſe as to oblige her to feign herſelf dead, in order to eſcape being taken priſoner ; this is faid 
to have happened at Wincheſter caſtle. Afterwards we behold him yielding to the force of her 
arms, and actually her captive. He is then exchanged for the valiant and faithful general and 
natural brother of the empreſs, the earl of Gloucefter; and laſtly he enters into a compromiſe 
with his rival, and is content to poſſeſs the throne as a tenant for life. Stephen was naturally 
juſt, as well as valiant, but having yielded to the ſtrong impulſe of ambition, in ſeizing on a 
crown, which he had by oath renounced, he found he could not keep poſſeſſion of it without 
violent meaſures, which drew upon him the reſentment both of the prelates and the barons. 
He was buried, as his queen and ſon Euftzce had been before him, at the monaſtery at Fever 
bam, which he had founded, not a trace of which now remains. The fact is, when this royal 
eſtabliſhment was diſſolved by that monſter of irre!igion and barbariſm, Henry VIII, the mo- 
nument of Stephen was demoliſhed, and his bones thrown into the Thames, in order to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of the leaden coffin which contained them Thus ſacrilege, ſays Stato, * ke the unjuſt 
judge, fears not God nor regards men; it has neither juſtice to the living, nor humanity to the dead. 

Stephen is ſaid to have been tall and well- proportioned. In the figure before us he bears the 
remains of the ſword alone, without the ſcepter, perhaps to denote that his whole reign was one 
ſeries of war. He is not habited in the full royal dreſs, his garments being thort and reaching 
only to the knees, which leave his legs and feet expoſed, with hoſe onthem of one intire piece, as 
is often ſeen in ancient dreſſes. The crown and right foot are greatly damaged, the beard ſhort, 
he jacket, which is richly ornamented under the chin, is laced in the ſame manner as that of the 
no farther than terminates with an edging of furr at the bottom, and in the ſleeves, which reach 
Conqueror, and the elbows, the remaining part of them falling in the nature of hanging ſleeves 
behind. There are other cloſe ſleeves, edged with furr, reaching down to the wriſts. The man- 
tle is alſo richly decked with jewels at the neck, and hangs gracefully from the ſhoulders behind, 
being faſtened by a cordon, the ends of which hang low and terminate in taſſels. The girdle, 
No. I, which is of a fingular conſtruction, appears to be ſtudded with ornaments of ſtone or metal. 
The thumb of the left hand ſtuck under this girdle, I ſuſpeQ, is not without a meaning. 

On the death of Stepben, Henry II 4 — without a competitor to the throne, which he 
aſcended with every advantage of nature and fortune. He was certainly the molt powerful 
prince this nation had hitherto known, as well as the moſt powerful prince of his time in Chriſ- 
tendom. Yet was he not more happy, during his long reign, than his predeceſſor Septen had 
been—if he had more reſt from war, he had more domeſtic contentions; and if he was bleſſed 
with children, whoſe right to ſucceed him was unqueſtionable, theſe were ever caballing in pri- 
vate, or waging open war againſt him. With reſpect to his long conteſt with his once favourite 
chancellor, Thomas, archbiſhop of Canterbury, I ſhall add nothing at preſent to what I have ſaid 
in a former letter on this ſubject, except to admoniſh the reader not to decide in his own mind, 
upon this quarrel, by the laws and uſages of the preſent day; but remember that the archbiſhop 
was the eſtabliſhed guardian of the liberties of the church, and that the liberties which he claim- 
ed were ſuch as evidently belonged to it at the time we are ſpeaking of, and ſuch as the king had 
formally ſworn to reſpect. Henry poſſeſſed great talents and many good qualities, but he was 
unbounded in hisambition, his anger, and his ſenſuality. Four years after he came to the crown, 
having worn it on a public occaſion at Worceſter, he depoſited it on the high altar of the cathedral 
there, vowing never more to wear it. This calls to our mind the ſimilar conduct of Canute the 
Great, at Vincheſter, after he had ridiculed the flattery of his courtiers in hailing him Lord of 
the Sea, by ſhewing them that its waves paid no reſpect to his orders or perſon; which ſcene 
took place on the ſhore at Bittern, directly oppoſite to Northam, which latter place was the ſite 
of the ancient Clauſentum or *outhempron. Dying in his foreign deminions, he ordered himſelf 
to be buried in the famous abbey of Fontevraud, on the confines of Paictou, which abbey, founded 
by Robert D* Albrifſel in 1100, was the head of an order of the ſame name, conſiſting both of 
men and women, all of whom were ſubje&, in temporal matters, to the abbeſs of Fantevraud. 
We have, in Matthew Paris, an account of the dreſs in which the king was buried, and which 
is intereſting in pointing out, as far as it goes, the regal dreſs of the time. He tells us, then, 
that, The day after the king's death, namely, the day after the oCtave of St. Peter and 
% Paul, (otherwiſe the ſeventh of July) he was carried out for burial, dreſſed in royal robes, 
having a golden crown upon his head, gloves upon his hands, ſhoes interwoven with gold, and 
ſpurs upon his feet, with a large ring up.n his finger, and a ſcepter in his hand, being girt with 
a ſword, and the face being uncovered.” 

In the plate before us we behold him with a graceful perſon and countenance, long flowing 
robes edged with embroidery, and richly wrought at the collar with roſes and jewels. Upon 
his breatt is ſeen the figure of a ſwan in her nett, which was, probably, his badge, as it was that 
of ſome of our other princes. The ſword in the right hand is richly ornamented, part cf 
which, however, is broken off; and in the left hand is ſeen the figure of a heart, No. a, which 
alſo occurs in the recumbent ſtatue of Wainfleet, in our cathedral, and in ſome other ſtatues. 
This appears either to have been an emblem of Henry's piety, in alluſion to that paſſage in the 
Pſalms, My ſoul is always in my hands, orelſe to denote that he died of a broken heart, which was 
actually the caſe, at the undutiful behaviour of his children. But what is particularly cemark- 
able in this ſtatue, and proves that the artiſt did not work from fancy, but from the beſt in- 
formation, and probably from portraits that exiſted in his time, is the ſhort mantle, richly 
edged, which we ſee round the ſhoulders and arms of the king. In fact, he is celebrated for 
having introduced this garment into Exgland, from his paternal dominions of Axjau, from which 
circumſtance he received the ſurname of Sbort-mantle, by which he is frequently denoted by 
our hiſtorians, As 
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As we have an account of the dreſs in which Henry was buried, ſo we have, in the ſame hiſ - 
torian, an account of that in which his ſon and ſucceſſor, Richard, was crowned, which is the 
more valuable becauſe it explains in what certain articles at leaſt of the royal robes above-men- 
tioned conſiſted, at the time we are ſpeaking of. Having deſcribed the ornaments and mode of 
proceſſion of the aſſiſtants at the coronation of Richard, the above- quoted monk of St. Alhan's 
goes on—** They then ſtripped him (the king) of all his clothes, except his breeches and his 
c ſhirt, which was unſewed between the ſhoulders for the conveniency of annointing. Being 
then ſhod with ſandals worked with gold, the Archbiſhop Baldwin annointed him king, upon 
the head, between the ſhoulders, and on the right arm, with prayers appointed for this pur- 

[| % poſe. Having then laid a bleſſed linen cloth upon his head, he placed the bonnet thereon. 
| 18 „Having then clad him with the royal robes, together with the tunic and dalmatic, the arch- 
1 « biſhop gave him the ſword to ſubdue the enemies of the church; which being done, two 
i''F * counts put on his ſpurs, and having then received his mantle, he was N by the archbi- 
1 « ſhop, on the part of God, not to accept of the royalty unleſs he intended to keep his oath. 
132 i Then taking the crown from the altar, he delivered it to the archbiſhop, who placed it on the 

1 « king's head; he at the ſame time received the ſcepter into-his right hand, and the royal wand 
4 into his left.” lu this account I ſhall p the following particulars, firſt, that the 
royal robes, as I have intimated before, conſidered in part of ecclefiaſtial ornaments, namely, 
the4unick and the dalmatick, which are the principal dreſſes of deacons and ſubdeacons; ſe- 
j condly, that the ſpurs, which are the emblems of knighthood, were fixed on, not by the arch- 
_ biſhop, but by ſecular barons; and laſtly, that the king firſt took the crown into his own hands, 
1 and fo delivered it to the archbiſhop, to ſignify that he did not hold his temporal power of the 
church. This circumſtance was of the utmoſt conſequence, at a time when the church had 
recently forbidden biſhops and abbots to receive inveſtiture from temporal princes, by the paſ- 
toral ſtaff and ring, leſt it ſhould be inferred that temporal authority was held of the cown. 

I fay notbing of the glorious exploits of Richard in the eaſt, or of his unjuſt detention, on 
his return hoine, which baſe conduct drew down the Pope's excommunication on the authors of 
it, I ſhall only obſerve that the greatneſs of our here's foul was ſtill more conſpicuous in his 
dreadful dungeon of Trrvallis, as it is deſcribed by Mat. Paris, than it was in the breach of 
Acon and on the plains of Paleſtine. To compleat his character for magnanimity and chriſtian 
heroiſm, he forgave (when he afterwards fell into his hands) Bertram, or whatever elſe was his 
name, concerning which hiſtorians diſagree, and ordered him to be ſet at liberty, who had in- 
flicted on him his death wound, and who gloried in the exploit. 

I muſt not forget that this reign is not only memorable for the ſylvatic depredations of Robin 
Hood, or oth" wood, but allo for the firſt attempt of eſtabliſhing modern democracy by William 
Fitz-Oſborn, alias Long-Beard, at the head of 50,000 of the rabble of London. 

As to the perſon of Richard, he was tall of ſtature, ſtrong built, with long arms, and a pleaſ- 
ing countenance. In his laſt moments, as well as at the beginning of his reign, he expreſſed 
compunction for his undutifulneſs to his father, and to preſerve the memory of his repentance, 
he ordered himſelf to be buried in the church of Fontevraud, at the feet of his parent. In the 
ſtatue before us the crown is a little damaged, and the ſword in the right hand broken off at 
the point. No. 3 is the hilt—Only the bottom part of the ſcepter, No. 5, remains in the left 
hand. The girdle, which is high up under the arms, 1s richly wrought. We ſee the dalmatick 
open at the ſides and richly embroidered on the edges, hanging down below the middle of the 
leg; under that is ſeen the tunick. The mantle, uv the nature of a cope, hangs low from the 
ſhoulders, and is faſtened with a broach repreſenting an eagle, nor can it be doubted but that this 
was his badge, though poſterity has denominated his courage rather from the lion than the eagle. 
I am ſatisfied in my own mind that the ſatchel, No. 4, before him denotes the ſame circumſtance 
in his life, as a ſimilar ornament does in the ſtatue of Rufus, namely, his cauſing to be made a 
new broad ſeal, (which this ſatchel is ſuppoſed to contain) after his return from Paleſtine, the 
figure of which is to be ſeen in Speed's Chronicle. On the ſame occaſion he cauſed himſelf to 
be a ſecond time crowned, from a ſuſpicion that his recent captivity might have weakened his 
royal authority, or rendered his title doubtful. 
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St. Peter's, Wincheſter, I am, &c, | | 
April 25, 1793. Joun MiIINEX. 


| ——— 


STATUES i the lower Tier of the Screen or Facade, at the Weſt Front of Exeter CaTHEDRAL. 
Drawn 1792. 


In the centre of this ſuperb ſcreen (a maſter-piece of architecture and ſculpture) is the weſt 
door, and nearthe two extremities of the ſcreen are two ſmaller doors; on the right of the centre 
door within the ſcrcen is the beautiful monumental chapel of Biſhop Grandiſon, who was biſhop 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, the windows lighting which are amongſt the continua- 
tion of the cluſters of columns ſupporting the ſtatues. Theſe windows will be ſhewn in the 
third plate of this collection. 

The upper tier conſiſts of ſaints, apoſtles, and martyrs. | 

The lower tier of kings and warriors, ſome in uncommonly curious dreſſes, and ſome in ex- 
travagantly rich armour. The angels below theſe ſtatues are moſt pleaſingly varied. 

No. 1. A king: his crown, face, and hands damaged, in a plain dreſs, girded round his outer 
robe. The ſupporting angel a centrical attitude with arms acroſs the breaſt. All the an- 
gels iſſue out of the battlements on the top of pedeſtals, and the capitals to the columns are 
of various deſigns. | No. 2. 
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No. 2. A king: his crown and hands damaged, has the outer garment wrapped round him. 
The angel is repoſing. 3 

No. 3. A king: his crown damaged, the diſpoſition of the hands not accidental, there being 
ſeveral examples of the like kind ſtill to be ſeen. The angel pleaſingly ſupporting the centre 


column. | 

—— 4. A king: his crown and right hand damaged. The angel is embracing the centre 
column. N 

No. 5. A king: his crown and hands damaged. The dreſſes of theſe four laſt ſtatues gra- 
dually exceed each other in the conſequence of their robes, &c. {This laſt ſtatue is on the 
ſide of the firſt buttreſs in the ſcreen.] The angel, very much damaged, ſeems, however, to be 
playing on a muſical inſtrument. 
No. 6. A religious, with a ſcroll in his left hand; head and right hand gone. The angel 


is playing on a cittern. 
No. 7. A religious: the head gone; the left hand holds a ſcroll: round the waiſt is the 


cord which proves this ſtatue is deſigned for — 2 The angel is playing on the crewth, the 
ſtick gone: [Theſe three laſt angels are the only ones who have muſical inſtruments.) 

The late Biſhop Lyrtleton has proved from evidences, &c. that after Sepben had damaged the 
church during the ſiege which he laid to the caſtle fortified by Balduin de Redvers, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, who had revolted from him 1137, it was begun to be repaired by Biſhop Robert Worlwaft, 
who filled the ſee from 1150 to 1159, continued by his two fi „and compleated by Bi- 
ſhop Marſhall, between 1191 and 1206. Biſhop Ni, continued the nave between 1280 and 
1293, and his ſucceſſors to Edmund Stafford, who died 1419, went on with it, and the Pope ap- 
propriated the church of St. Marian, in Cornwall for the work. This continuation of the nave 
is called indeed Qyrvi”s Novum Opus, or new work; but it may be doubted whether theſe ſta- 
tues decorating the weſt front, are of ſo early a period, and not rather the work of Biſhop Gran- 
d:/on, who added the two weſtern arches of the nave and the weſt front, in the middle of the 
fourteenth, or whether they may not be of the fifteenth century, and cotemporary with thoſe of 
equal beauty and elegance which adorn the weſt front of Croyland abbey church, (which are given 
to a ſmall ſcale in No. 2, of this work) and were the work of M illiam de Croyland, maſter of the 


works under Abbot Upton, between 1417 and 1427. 


— —— —- 


A BRASS and SCULPTURES: from WIN BORN and Sukx oN Minſters Dorſetſhire. 
Deſeribed in a Letter from the Rev, Mr. MilxER to the Editor. Drawn (from the firſt Place 
1789, and (from the latter } 1792. | 


SIR 
I uusr now purſue you in your antiquarian excurſions from the north to the 


weſtern parts of the kingdom. The preſent plate conliſts of curioſities you have diſcovered in 
the county of Dorſet; amongſt which the firſt is the portrait in braſs of Etbelbert, the valiant 
and religious Saxon king, the third fon of Ezhehvo/ph, who before his acceſſion to the throne had 
been a ſubdeacon in Winchefter cathedral, which Ezhelbert was the immediate predeceſſor of his 
brother the immortal Alfred. 

If the ſucceſs of war were always proportioned to the military ſkill, indefatigable watchful- 
neſs, and heroical valour of the combatants, Etheired would have been the moſt trĩumphant of 
victors. Within the ſpace of a few months preceding his death, according to the Saxon chro- 
nicle, he fought five pitched battles with the Daniſh barbarians; firſt at Engl/efield, near Reading, 
where his troops were victorious; next at Reading itſelf, where the pirates were maſters of the 
field; after that a moſt bloody battle was fought between Exheired, in conjunction with his 
brother A/fred, and the Danes, at Eſcedum, which place, after all the enquiry of hiſtorians, is 
clearly ſeen to be Aſendin, which is a village beyond Henly, the ancient ſeat of the Sonor fa- 
mily. In this battle one of the barbarian kings, with ſome thouſands of his ſubjects, was 
flain. After that the royal brothers were ſurpriſed and defeated at Baſing, in ſhire, 
And laſt of all they fought with doubtful ſucceſs, and a prodigious ſlaughter on both ſides, at 
Merton, in Surry, where the Danes * had the advantage, and Etbelred received a wound, of 
which he languiſhed ſome months, and then died ſomewhere in the weſt, after ordering his body 
to be depoſited at the royal abbey of Vinburn, which Cuthberga, the ſiſter of the pious king Ira, 
had founded for religious women four ſcore years before. 5 

Camden informs us that the monument in queſtion had been renewed not long before his time, 
is to fay moſt probably at the time when Reginald Pole, afterwards cardinal, was dean 
of this church, which then was collegiate. At this time we may ſuppoſe the inſcription to 
have been engraved, which will account for the modern characters and cyphers we there be- 
hold. In this inſcription the Danes are called Daci, as they are alſo called by many of our 
hiſtorians, and there can be no doubt but that they were a branch of thoſe Daci whom Trajan 
found on the banks of the Danube, but who ſince had wandered to the northern extremity of 
Germany. We obſerve alſo that Etbelred is deſcribed as a ſaint and a martyr; and indeed his 
name occurs in certain martyrologies. The fact is, he died in the fame cauſe in which St. 
Edmund, king of the Eaſt Angles, had loſt his life in the preceding years, namely, in fighting 
for the altars of God, and the ſafety of his ſubjects, and his valour like that of the above- 
mentioned martyr, was ſanctiſied by the moſt exemplary piety, an inſtance of which at the 
battle of Aſendon, Matthew of Weſtminſter records. 

In 
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In the figure before us, (which is reduced to half the ſize of the original) the king is ſeen in 
his crown and royal robes, particularly his mantle of ermine, with his head and beard cloſe 
ſhaved ; his right hand holds the ſcepter, which is a little defaced near the top, whilſt his right 
is placed on his breaſt in a devout attitude. Beneath the legend, and probably of the ſame date 
with it, is ſeen a ſhield, charged with a croix fleurie. 

We next proceed further weſtward tb the abbey of Sherborne, famed for its antiquity and the 
epiſcopal dignity which it once enjoyed, as likewiſe for the great men ut has produced or given 
ſepulture to, amongſt the latter of which were Ezhelbert and Ezbelbald, the two elder brothers 
and predeceſſors of Ezhelred, of whom we have been ſpeaking. Here you firſt preſent us with 
a crucifix, on a buttreſs near the weſt door of the church, remarkable for the curious diſpoſition 
of the croſs, amidſt the gothic work, for the elegant and devout attitude of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, and for the figure of St. John with the open book in his hand, on which ſome ſtriking 

of his goſpel, no doubt, was originally painted or engraved, amongſt the many there 


| Ehich inconteffid y demonſtrate the divinity of his ſuffering maſter. 


The remaining part of the plate is filled with fix curious baſſo relievos, copied from the un- 
der part of the ſeats, which heretofore were placed (and that as you conjecture from the dreſſes, 
about the reign of Edward III) in the choir of the minſter, but which are now thrown aſide 
into the north chapel. Theſe kind of carvings, as you rightly obſerve, afforded an opportunity 
of indulging the burleſque humour of the artiſts, or of thoſe who ſuperintended them, at a 
time when engravings were not known. Their being placed in obſcure ſituations, where they 
could not be ſcen during the time of divine ſervice, renders the ludicrous nature of many of 
the ſubjects the more excuſable. Frequently, no doubt, they contained uſeful ſatyr, and alluded 
to perſons and tranſattiops well-known at the time; ſometimes, like our burleſque prints, they 
were the mere effuſions of the groteſque fancy of the carver. Be this as it may, we muſt agree 
in ſeverly condemning the prepoſterous conduct of the architect in bringing ſuch ornaments 
as theſe from their proper places, and exhibiting them in the molt conſpicuous ſituations, as I 
underſtand has been done in the chapel of New College, Oxford. It has been aſked why our 
anceſtors agreed in this particular conſtruction of their feats in churches, as whether they are 
left upright in their ordinary poſition, or reverſed and let down, they ſtill form a ſeat, though 
of a different fort? To anſwer this it, is neceſſary to remark that only on particular occaſions, 
as when the long leſſons on Holy Saturday were chaunted, it was permitted properly to fit 


down in the choir ; at theſe times the ſeats were reverſed and let down upon the ledges which 


are provided to ſuſtain them in this poſition. At other times, thoſe who kept choir were only 
permitted to ſupport themſelves in a half erect poſture, by means of thoſe ſmall ſhelving ſeats 
above the carvings, as alſo by reſting with their elbows on the upper part or arms of the ſtalls. 
The advantages of this half erect | mg were, that it was extremely difficult to fall aſleep in it, 
at leaſt without falling from the ſeats, and without the ſeats themſelves flapping down, which 
caſe, however, ſometimes happens in a drowſy choir. 

The firſt of theſe carvings repreſents an old man pulling his beard. In the firſt volume of 
your work, page 8, you have a ſtory of an anchoret, who endeavoured to acquire a long beard 
by pulling it; but as I have not been able to meet with the authorities for this account, I ſhall 
continue to regard the preſent ſculpture as a pure groteſque repreſentation. 

No. 2 is a humourous piece. The geeſe are hanging the fox; three of them ſupport the 
gallows with their bills, whilſt the fourth is drawing up the ?raitor by the haltar. In the mean 
while two friars, with books in their hands, are pointing to the ſpectacle and ſurveying it 
with evident delight. This proves that the repreſentation relates to ſome ſcene in which friars 
were concerned, though what that was it is impoſſible now to conjecture. It is uſual with 
many antiquaries to confound friars with monks; but the former are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, as 
in the preſent inſtance, by the form of their habits and capuces, and by the knotted cords, 
with which they are girt. One of theſe friars wears his capuce up, whilſt the other wears it 
down. 

No. 3 is a monſter, to repreſent the devil, * with a fair lady, in puniſhment of her 
pride, or other vices. It is probable her dreſs and portrait were known when the carving was 
executed. .. | | 

No. 4. We have here a ſchool ſcene; the maſter is chaſtizing one of the boys, whilſt an- 
other near him is ſcratching his head and crying, either from having received the ſame puniſh - 
ment, or from the apprehenſion of receiving it; two other boys, with their books in their 
hands, have chearful countenances, as not having merited the fame fate. 

No. 5. The good wife with a ſtick in her hand, 1s here beating her huſband, who is in a 
very diladvantageous poſture, and, with terror in his countenance, is making a very incffeual 
reſiſtance. | 

No. 6. This is a huating ſcene. The huntſman, girt with a belt round his outward coat, 
which is open at the ſleeves, is blowing the bugle horn to ſummon his dogs to the chaſe of 
a fine ſtag, with branching horns. One of the dogs is in full cry, whilſt the other is ſcenting 
the earth, which is full of holes and burrows, into which the hares and rabbits are haſtily 
ſcudding. In his left hand the huntſman bears a long bow, of which our anceſtors made 


effectual uſe both in the chaſe and in battle. 


I am, &c, 


Winchefter, April 30, 1793. Joun MiLtNeR 
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A PAINTING from the LouẽrzzxLL PAT TER. (Size of the Original.) In the Poſſeſſion of 


Tuomas WELD, 55 F LuLworkTH CASTLE, DorsgETsHIRE. Deſcribed by RicuarD 
Goven, E. F. A. S. 


The magnificent folio Pſalter, from whence this painting is ſelected; conſiſts of the Pſalms 
of David, and at the concluſion are many of muſic. The margins of the leaves are de- 
corated with an infinity of figures, ſome hiſtorical, others playing on a variety of muſical in- 
ſtruments; many are engaged in uncommon games, and in various feats of archery, The ſub- 
ject before us is followed by a repreſentation of a feaſt, at which theſe and other perſoniges 
prefide; there are ſeveral religious legends, a ſeries of works of huſbandry, an undeſcribable 
diſplay of groteſque objects with an unbounded profuſion of ornamental devices; the whole in 
rich colouring, parts of which are a maſſy gold leaf laid on and fillegrained, and all in the higheſt 
preſervation. This painting is at the end of the 108th Pſalm, afrer ** Gloria Patri, 

Dominus Galfridus louterell me fieri fecit. 

this inſcription the Pſalter appears to have been the property of Geoffercy Louterel, ſon of 

<4, and laff baron of that ancient family, who died 25 Eko d I, — this his ſon 21 
ears old.“ 

? He is repreſented in compleat armour, a pointed cloſe cap on his head, edged with beads, 
elbow pieces, gauntlets, knee-pieces, ſeams to his greaves, his ſhoes turned down at his toes, 
his ſpur rowels round. Over his armour a tabard of his arms, and on his ſhoulders gonfannons 
charged with the ſame, that on his left ſhoulder lined with red. His horſe is capariſoned with a 
cloth of his arms, which are alſo on the back and front of his ſaddle, and on his horſe's creſt, and 
on the piece of armour over his face; the nails of the horſe's ſhoes are expreſſed. As he fits on his 
ſteed, a lady, habited in curled hair with a fillet, a veil thrown back, and a wimple, her ſurcot 
charged with his arms impaling Or, a lion rampant, Gules, lifts up to him with her right hand a 
cloſe pointed helmet, ſurmounted by a creſt of his arms, and two upright bars, and in her left hand 
ſhe holds a pennon of his arms round the point of a ſpear. Behind her is another lady in the ſame 
dreſs, holding in her right hand a pendant ſhield of his arms, which are on her ſurcot impaling 
Paley of Or and Azure, and on her left arm is hanging, it may be preſumed, the embroidered 
collar, a uſual prize or favour given by ſome lady of diſtinction to her favourite knight, as a 
charge to him to undertake ſome feat of chivalry, which was generally faſtened above the knee 
by ſome of the lady's female attendants. 

The ladies dreſſes are alike, the hair combed back on their heads and curled at the ears; a 
fillet of gold beads encircles the head, a red band edges the veil, as a ſtiff kind of ornament 
does the ears. Their boddice, or under dreſs, is red, with the ſurcot of their arms over it. 

It evidently appears that our knight is arming for ſome martial exerciſe, and as the ladies give 
their aſſiſtance, it is moſt probable for ſome tournament in their honour. The embroidered collar 
round the arm plainly evinces it; and, as a ſtronger proof, the grand feaſt that follows this paint- 
ing, at which the knight and the two ladies are highly conſpicuous, ſhew that he had been vic- 
torious in his enterprize. 

It may be obſerved, this ſpecimen of painting 1s a valuable acquiſition, as being perhaps 
the only remaining repreſentation of this noble and ancient cuſtom. 

From the exact repreſentation of one of the croſſes erected by Edward I, in memory of his 
queen Eleanor, who died 1298, 18 Edward 1, drawn in the margin of Pſalm Ixxxviii, it may 
be preſumed that theſe beautiful monuments of the taſte of that age were much admired, and 
that the illuminator of the MS was particularly directed to preſerved patterns of them, though 
he has placed it on a man's head with a boy (or, by the ſtaff in his hand, a cripple) looking to it 
or to the crucifix on the top of it. Geofferey Lauterell 's father being a perſon of conſequence in 
the court of Edward I, we are not to wonder that the ſon paid his compliment to that prince, 

In the calendar are regiſtered the following obits, the lateſt of which is 1419, 6 Henry V. 

Eleanor of Lancaſter, counteſs of Arundel, iii id. Jan. 13, 1372. 

Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, Feb. xvi kl. 1375, 48 Edward III. He married Jaan, 
third daughter of Richard, earl of Arundel, and died, as Dugdale F R 46 Edward III. 16 kal. 
Feb. | 

Fan. ix kl. Richard, earl of Arundel, 1375, huſband of Eleanor. 

April vn id. Jaan de Boun, counteſs of Hereford, Efſex, and Northampton. She was third 
daughter of Richard, earl of Arundel. 5 | 
Eleanor lady De la Waire, June xv. kal. ſhe was wife of Roger lord De la Maire, who died 44 
Edward III, 1371. ** | 

This Pfalter came into the poſſeſſion of Villiam Howard, whom, from the word Naward fol- 
lowing his name, I take to be Wilkam lord Howard, of Naworth, third fon of Thomas duke of 
Norfoib, who, by marriage with the heireſs of the Dacres, became poſſeſſed of that caſtle and eſtate. 
He was the ſecond ſon by the ſecond wife. His father, Thomas, married to his firſt wife, Mary, 
daughter and one of the heirs of Henry Fitzalan, earl of Arundel. Lord Wilkam died R 1640. 
| The next owner of this MS writes at the end of the calendar 


Liber Nich. Scereburn, 
ex dono Dominæ Marie Charleton, 
de Dartington, 
Ap. An. Do. 1703. 


® Dugdale's Baronage, I, 725. + Ib. 13. F Ib, 1, 197. ** Tb, 16. 


On 
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On the firſt blank leaf Nich. Siereburn, Rich. Shireburm, Eſq. of Stonyburſt, near Clitbero, 
in the county of Lancaſter, who was created a baronet 168 5, and died 1717. Mary, his only 
daughter, married, 1709. Thomas, duke of Norfolk, and died 1754, and Eliaabetb, only ſiſter of 
Sir Nicholas, married William Weld, at Lulwortb Caftle, whoſe grandſon, Thomas who is the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor of this valuable Plalter. 


STATUES i the Screen, entering into the Choir of Youx CaTuzprAt. Deſcribed in à T bird 
Letter from the Rev. Joun Milner, F. A. S. to the Eftor. 
[Continued from Page 56.] 


Jonx.—As the right of primogeniture had never been ſtrictly obſerved in any of the prede- 
ceflors of Henry II; of the Norman line we are not much ſurpriſed that it ſhould have been ſo ſoon 
overlooked in the caſe of his immediate deſcendant, and that his fon John, a native and a grown 
man, ſhould, on the death of Richard have been preferred by the nation“ to his grandſon Arthur, 
a foreigner and a child, though the immediate offspring of his elder ſon Geofry. It is true this 
arrangement was ſorely regretted, and archbiſhop Hubert's haſte, in crowning the new king was 
ſeverely condemned, but this was not until the character of the latter, now left to take its own 
bias, began to ſhew itſelf in all its inconſiſtent exceſſes. Jabn was, at the ſame time, raſh and 

uſillanimous, irreligious and ſuperſtitious, tyrannical and weak, ever ready to engage in war, 
he was always found unprepared for it. After having, in many inſtances, invaded the ſpiritual 
Juriſdiction ot the church, he finiſhed with ſurrendering his own and the nation's temporal rights 
to her, in the perſon of the legate Pandu/ph; and though almoſt the whole of his reign was 
employed in oppreſſing his ſeveral ſubjects, yet, in particular inſtances, he conveyed the moſt ex- 
— . — and the true Regalia, or royal rights, to individual perſons or ſocieties for 
the moſt trifiing conſiderations. This is the origin of our chartered corporations, whole privi- 
leges at firſt were enormous and oppreſſive. Wincheſter was the firſt city which obtained this 
high authority, and that for ſo ſmall a ſum as 200 marks; and London ſoon after rivalled her 
in this particular, I ought to have added that this king, who, amidſt all the clergy, ſingled out 
the Ciſtercian monks for the particular objects of his hatred and perſecution; nevertheleſs, in a 
fit of devotion, founded and began to build for them perhaps the moſt princely abbey they were 
ſſeſſed of in England, if we may judge by its remains, in a fituation which certainly deſerved, 
E way of excellence, the title of Beaulieu, I or the Beautiful Place, as our eyes ſtill teſtify. It 
was, however, to the tyranny of Jabn that we are indebted for the confirmation of our liberty; 
for Magna Charta is not to be conſidered as an extenſion of the freedom of the ſubject, but on- 
ly as the determination and the confirmation of it, ſince the nation at that time called for no- 
thing more than for its ancient rights, and for the mild laws of the good King Edward. The 
learned and magnanimous prelate, Stephen Langton, who is better known for the ſhare he had 
in this tranſaction, than for his being the author of the diviſion of the Bible into chapters, || 
acted as Mediator © on this occafion. The ſcene was a beautiful field not far from I indſor, on 
the banks of the Thames, which, the monk of Weſtminfter aſſures us, had, from ancient times, 
been conſecrated to national debate.** Magna Charta became immortal, but the favourable 
diſpoſition of Jabn was momentary. He died of chagrin at the ill ſucceſs of his wars againſt 
his own ſubjects, who were then aided by a dangerous foreign ally, and of the conſequences of 
his own intemperance in eating and drinking things pernicious to his health. The ſtory of his 
having been poiſoned by a monk with the venom of a toad was unknown to his circumſtantial 
contemporary hiſtorians. The abbot of Croxted acted both as his corporal and as his ghoſtly 
phyſician; preſcribing for his malady, and confefling, communicating, and annointing him.++ 
He likewiſe performed the part of a ſurgeon, after the king's death, burying the bowels, covered 
with a great quantity of ſalt, in his own convent, and ſending the corpſe, as the deceaſed had 
ordered, to the church which St. Wa{tan had governed, that is to ſay, to the cathedral of Mor- 
ccjier, where it ſtill remains. 

Febn is deſcribed as a man of a tolerable good ſize and figure, but of a moſt angry counte- 
nance. 1 In thele particulars your plate agrees with the account. The crown is mutilated, as 
is the left hand which ſupports the folds of the robe, whilſt the right, which probablyheld the 
ſceptre, is entirely gone. The hair is ſhort, like that of the king's ſtatue in Worceſter cathe- 
dral; in the beard, however, a conſiderable difference appears. The outward cloak, or capa, is 
ſeen to be lined with ermine, and edged down the ſides with lace, and at the bottom with beads 
and precious ſtones, and 1s faſtened at the neck with a broach of diamonds and pearls. Under 
this robe is a ſhort mantle, or ſcapular, deſcending no lower than the breaſt, and edged with 
lace, The inward robe, or tunick, has a rich collar, ſtudded with beads and ſtones, as ſeen 
larger in the head, and laced under the chin. It terminates at the wriſt in elegant bracelets, as 
may be ſeen at No. 1, The legend on the pedeſtal is Fobes, the proper contraction for F9obar- 
nes, with his title of Rex, or king, aud the number of the years which he reigned. 


HzNRVY Ill.—We come now to the longeſt reign in Exgliſʒ hiſtory, a reign diverſified with 
proſperous and adverſe events, both for the ſovereign and the people. If Henry partook of the 


* See Hubert's ſpeech (Mat. Paris) at the coronation of Jon, + Truſfſeſs MMSS, the fſa.ae which G:5/-n refers 
to in his Camden. In the New Foreſt, not tar from Cat/, t Caſtle. 8 olydere Vergil, &c. || Gedwin, In Vita. 

Domino Stephano Canticar, Archiepiſcopo, cum qui triſdam Epiſcopis, exiſtante mediatore. Mat. Ie. | uerunt 
quaſi ex parte Regis Stephanus Cant, &c. Mat. Paris. ** Ipſo anno, maximus tractatus habebatur inter Regem & 
Barones, de pace regni, inter Stanes & W'indſoram, in prato, quod dicitur Runemed, quod interpretatur pratum conſilii, 
eo quod ab antiquis temporibus, eo quod ab antiquis temporibus ibi de pace regni ſepius conſilia tracta bantus. 

A Mat. Paris, Mat. West. ad an. 1216, 

| $? Mat. Paris. 
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weakneſs of his father, he did not ſhare in his bad diſpoſitions and his vices. On the other hand 
if the nation was harraſſed with foreign and domeſtic wars,“ they were freely invited by this fa- 
ther of our parliaments to repreſent their grievances, and to join with him in redrefling them. 
Henry, being himſelf a native of Wincheſter, and deriving his ſurname from this city, appears to 
have had a partiality for the place of his birth. He ſpent much of his time there, and oftentimes 
preſided in perſon in the courts of judicature which were there held. We read, on one occaſion 
of his ſucceſſively diſcharging two juries, who refuſed to find ſome of his courtiers guilty who 
were proved to have robbed certain wealthy merchants; the fact is, the citizens themſelves had 
largely partaken in the ſpoils.F But a ſtill more extraordinary proceeding than this occurred in 
a court of juſtice at inc beſter during this reign. Allan de la Zouch, chief juſtice of Ireland, 
having called upon ſome of the nobility to bring the titles of their eſtates, Jabn Warren, earl of 
Surrey, inſtead of producing his parchments, drew his ſword, and cleft the judge's head aſunder, 
as he fat upon the bench, and afterwards eſcaped puniſhment, by producing what were called his 
compurgators, who ſwore that they believed that the earl had not committed that act of violence 
from malice.} Wincheſter, though much on the decline ever fince it had been the actual 
theatre of civil war, which was carried on by King Stephen and the Empreſs Maud, was (till in 
a condition to diſpute the precedency with London, as appears from the following authentic 
ſtory It being the cuſtom of our Norman kings to wear their crowns, and to receive ſolema 
homage on the three great feſtivals of the year, on their birth-days, and on certain other extra- 
ordinary occaſions, as appears from our ancient hiſtorians, who always inform us where our 
kings paſſed the Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Whitſuntide, and their birth-day: it happened on one of 
theſe occaſions, that the Mayors of Wincheſter and London diſputed ſo warmly which of them 
was to preſent the cup to the king,y and which of them to ſerve the viands, that Henry was 
afraid to ſettle this controverſy, and was obliged to ſupercede the ceremony of wearing the 
crown. The occaſion I have alluded to was the tranſlation of the relics of St. Edward the Con- 
felſor, for which the king cauſed a magnificent ſhrine to be made. He alſo rebuilt from the 
ground the eaſtern part of the Confeſfor's Abbey of Weſtminſter, ſo as to correſpond with the 
weſtern part, rogether with the intire addition of the Chapel of the Bleſſed Virgin, employing 
for theſe. purpoſes the moſt able architects that could be procured. At this king's death there 
was a ditpute between the knights Templars and the monks of Weftminfter, which of them 
ſhould poſſeſs his body :** the claim of the latter, however, appearing to be better founded, he 
was buried before the high altar in the ſaid abbey:++ He is deſcribed as a middle ſized man, 
of a compact and ſtrong frame of body, tolerably handſome, but with one of his eye-lids hang- 
ing lower than the other. f It is true Hugo de Burg was diſgraced for ſome very ſevere ridi- 
cule caſt on the perſon of the king; this, however, is ſeen to have been the effect of malice and 
jealouſy. We ſhall not be ſurprited at the number of religious foundations which took place 
during this reign, when we conſider the length of it, and that it correſponded with the inſtitu- 
tion of the mendicant orders. | 

In the plate before us the upper part of the crown is gone, but the lower part, which remains, 
is very perfect and elegant. The beard here agrees with that of the ſame perſonage, which 
you have publiſhed, vol. I, in the circumſtance of its being divided, but it is conſiderably longer 
than it 1s ben there. The hands are intire, which ſupport the extremities of the two ſceptres, 
as is more diſtinctly diſcovered in the figures No. 2, and No, 5. The ſhoes are in the taſte of 
the age, pointed, but not very long, The inward robe, which flows upon the feet, is open, and 
bordered with lace at the bottom and the ſides. Another garment, alſo edged with lace, is ſeen, 
which deſcends no lower than the middle of the leg. The ſhort cloak, or mantle, terminates 
on the breaſt with a gorgeous border; and the long mantle, or capa, with his capuce to put 
over his head, has a rich border of lace down the fides and at the bottom. It is faſtened with a 
large ornament, ſtudded with beads, and repreſenting the aſcenſion. The legend contains the 
name and title of Henry III, with the number of years which he reigned, namely 56. 


EpwaRD I.—It was owing to Henry's devotion to the founder of Veſiminſter, that his eldeſt 
ſon was called after his name, Edward. A This prince gave early proofs of his extraordinary mili- 
tary talents, both at home, where he reſcued his father from the hands of the confederate barons, 
defeating Simon de Montfort, the moſt celebrated general of the age, and abroad in the Holy 


* cannot help here introducing part of what Florigerus quotes as an elegant compoſition, bewailing the conſequences of 
the civil war, chiefly with a view of ſhewing how much more reſpectable the ftate of commerce was in the thirt- 
eenth century than it is generally ſuppoſed to have been. O Anglia, olim glorioſa, in regnis inclyta & erreCta, 
quaſi in ſuperbia Chaldeorum. Naves Tharfis tuis navibus comparari non poterant, portantibus aromata & uni- verſa 

recioſa per quatuor orbis climata, Fuit tibi mare pro muro & portus tuos ut portas caſtra munitiſſima munierunt. 

n te militia clerus & negotiatis Floruerunt, Sapbirum Carbunculum & Smaragdum, de Paridiſi derivata flumiuibus, tibi 
Piſani, Januenſes, & Veneti tranſtuberunt. Tibi in byſſo & purpura Aſia, in cinnamomo & balſamo Africa, in auro Hiſ- 
pania, in argento Germania ſervierunt. Tibi de tua materia veſtes precioſas, tua textrix Flandria texuit. Tibi vinum 
tua Vaſconia miniſtravit. Tibi ſervierunt omnes inſulæ inter Hyades & Arcturum, &c. Ad An. 1265, 

+ Truſſels MMSS. He was ſteward to the biſhoprick of Miuchęſler in the reign of Charles I. 

1 Traſſel. The tables of Mincheſter, &c. f 5 

§ See in the Monk of St. Albans, ad An. 1236. Many of the ceremonies and the offices of the chief nobility on theſe. 
occaſions. [| © An. 1269. S. Edwardus a veteri feretro in novum tranſlatus eſt, preſeute Domino Henrico Rege, 
qui, ſecundum edict um ſuum coronam portare diſpoſuit, ſed non portavit ! Unde vindicantibus fibi jus & conſuetudinem 
de pincernaria Wintonæ & London civibus, noluit Rex, ut quis eorum ſerviret, propter diſcordiam & periculum, quod 
poſſit immincre ſed juffit utramque partem diſcumbere unde Londonienſes, receſſere indignantes, Wintonienſes vero re- 
manterunt edentes & bibentes in curia. Annales Eccleſ. Wigorn, ad An. 1269. 

«4 © Eadem anno [1214] D. Rex devotione quam habuit adverſus S. Edwardum ſubmonente, Eccleſiam S. Petri Meſt- 
monaſterienſem juſſit ampliari. Et dirutis antiquis cum rurri muris partis orientalis, præcepit novos, videli cit decentiones, 
ſuis ſumptibus ſubtilius, artificibus convocatis, conſtrui, & reſiduo, videlicit occidentali operi coaptari.” Mat. Paris. 


** Mat, Weſt. Alem. Annal. H/gorn. $2 Mat. Paris Mat. Wes. 
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Land, then the common theatre of martial chivalry. Nor was he leſs celebrated as a legiſlator; 
than as a warrior. Amongſt other of his wiſe regulations was that of the Mint, which, before 
his time, had an incredible number of workſhops in different parts of the kingdom.* He 
was the firſt king who coined the diviſions of a us, or penny of the times, whereas for- 
merly the ci, or half-pence, when wanted, were made by cutting a denarius in two, and the 
quadrantes, or farthings, by cutting it into four parts. Hence I conjecture that the chief in- 
tention of that great croſs interſetting it at right angles, was to direct the inſtrument in making 
theſe diviſions, I leave our hiſtorians to deſcribe the progreſs of Edward's victories, by means 
of which he acquired the glory of having firſt of all reduced the whole iſland into one kiag- 
dom. What is more to the preſent purpoſe, as containing much more information concerning 
the ſpirit of the manners of the times, is to ſpeak of that grand feſtival which he celebrated at 
Weſtminſ/ter, when he raiſed his ſon Edward and three hundred other noble youths to the honour 
of knighthood. The following is the deſcription of Matthew, who, being a monk of MWeſimin- 
ler, muſt have been a ſpectator of the ſcene he deſcribes, After mentioning the royal ſummons 
addreſſed to thoſe, who by inheritance and fortune, were entitled to the honour of knighthood, 
he goes on—** Three hundred youths, therefore, the ſons of earls, barons, and knights, being 
aſſembled together, to each one was diſtributed, as much as he wanted, of purple cloth, ſilk, 
fine linen, and tunicke, wrought with gold. And as the royal palace (of We/tminfer } though 
large, was incapable ot containing the number of thoſe who aſſembled on the occafion, the or- 
chards and walls near the Temple (in London} were deſtroyed, and tents ſet up, in which the 
youths might dreſs themſelves in their golden drefſes. The night preceding the ceremony, as 
many of the knights as the church of the Temple could contain, kept their vigils in it. But 
the Prince of Wales, by the order of his father, together with the youths of higher rank, kept 
his vigils in the church of Weſtminſter. So loud was the ſound of the trumpets and fifes, and 
the voices of thoſe preſent, unable as they were to contain their joy, that the ſinging of the 
monks conld not be heard from one fide of the choir to the other. The next day the king 
girt his ſon with the military belt, in his own palace, at the ſame time conferring on him the 
dutchy of Aguitain. The prince therefore, being himſelf made a knight, went to the church 
of Weſtminſter, in order to inveſt his companions with the ſame dignity. So great was the 
croud before the high altar, that two of the young knights were ſtifled, and ſeveral others faint- 
ed, although each of the knights had at leaſt three others to lead him forward and to guard himz 
The prince himſelf, on account of the croud, girt his knights on no leſs facred a place than 
upon the high altar, employing theſe his brave companions to divide the croud. Then were 
brought before the king, in glorious pomp, two ſwans, gorgeouſly capariſoned, with their beaks 
gilt, a moſt pleaſing ſpectacle to the beholders : on which the king made a vow before God and 
the ſwans}, that he would march into Scotland, to avenge the fate of Jabn Comyn, and to puniſh 
the perjury of the Scots; ovliging the prince and other great men of the —_— to ſwear to him, 
that if he ſhould die firſt, they would carry his body with them into Scotland, and would not bury 
it till the Lord ſhould have made them victorious over the perfidious uſurper, and his perjured 
adherentz,”$ However it being impoſſible, as this hiſtorian informs us, to fulfil this condition, 
after the king's death, which took place when he had advanced very near to the confines of 
Scotland, His body was brought back to Weſiminfter, and buried near that of his royal father. 
A few years ago his tomb was opened, the particulars of which are fully deſcribed in Gough's 
Sepulchral Monuments, Vol. I, page iv, in the Introduction. His virtuous Queen Eleanor 
died ſeveral years before him; and as her affection for him had been conſpicuous, in her fol- 
lowing him in all his journeys and wars, even in the Holy Land, where ſhe is ſaid to have ex- 
tracted with her own lips|| the venom of a wound from a poiſoned knife, which her huſband 
had received from one of the affociated band of murderers, who have given riſe to the name of 
aſſaſſins, fo Fdward was deſirous of perpetuating her memory in an extraordinary manner. It 
was uſual to fix a ſmall proceſſional croſs at the head of a corpſe, wherever it was placed; but 
this prince was reſolved, that the ſeveral places where the body of Eleanor had reſted between 
Hearaly, in Lincolnſhire, where ſhe died, and her burial place at We/tminfter Abbey, ſhould be 
marked with croſſes, which ſhould remain to future ages. It is to this determination of 
Edwards conjugal affection that we are indebted for thoſe beautiful remains of ancient ar- 
chitecture and ſculpture which the Society of Antiquaries have lately publiſhed. 

This prince was tall of {tature, with legs rather of an unuſual proportion, as every one con- 
cludes from his title of Longſhanks. He was of a comely face, but dark complexion, with 
black and curled hair of the ſame colour.** In the ſtatue, which you place before us, the 
crown and the hands are mutilated. The outward garment is curiouſly ornamented, down the 
ſides and at the bottom, with large beads and emboſſed figures of lions, and is faſtened with a 
rich broach of ſtones and pearls. The ſhort mantle is bordered with a narrow lace; and the 
inward tunick, or inward garment, or cyclas, as Matth:w, in the above quoted paſſage, ſeems 
to call it, is quite plain at the bottom. 

No. 4, ſhews the finiſhing of his collar. No. 5, is one of his bracelets, which ornament 
certainly formed part of the royal dreſs which our kings received from the archbiſhop at their 
coronation. 


incbeſter alone in the reign of John poſſeſſed five different mints. 

+ © Quia denarius findi in duas partes pro obolis, & in quatuor partes pro quadrantibus conſuevit, ordinatum fuit, ad 
tollendam occaſionem detalcationis monetz, quod rot undi eſſent denarii, oboli, & quadrantes.” Mar. Weft. ad An. 1279. 

:I be ſywan ſeems to have been the badge of Edward I. as it certainly is known to have been of Edward III, of Henry 
VI. and of Edward his ſon. Hence we lee that the king ſwears here by his own military enſign, as well as by the Al- 
mighty. $ Idem, ad. An. 1306. 

|| 1 own this particular circumftance of the queen's curing the wound by ſucking it, is aſſerted by many modera 
writers on yery weak grounds. All the other circumſtances are related by our moſt authentic hiſtorians. 


J See their folio work, intitled, YVetu/ia Monumenta. * Polydore Vergil, |. 17. 
after 
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EDwARD II. The conſequences of the firſt Edward's ſucceſſes againſt the Scots was tranſito- 
ry, but thoſe againſt the Velſb, who from the days of Yortigern had never forgotten their ancient 
grudge againſt the Saſſanes, as they ſtill call us, were permanent. This was chiefly owing to 
the wiſe policy of that king in conſulting their prejudices, by appearing to ſubje& them to no 
other than to a prince who was their own countryman. It was contrived, therefore, that the 
= ſhould le in of young Edward at Carnarvon, who, of courſe, received his ſurname 
from that place; and ever ſince the reigning king's eldeſt fon has derived his firſt title from 
the principality of Malen. The misfortunes of this unhappy reign are to be aſcribed, in part, 
to the natural weakneſs of Fdward's mind, and partly to the turbulent ſpirit of his nobles. It 
was, undoubtedly, unwiſe in him who ought to have been the equal father of all his people, to 
keep up a ſucceſſion of favourites; but then it was unjuſt on the part of the barons and of the 
queen, inſtead of purſuing Gave/ion and the Spenſers, by law, for their alledged miſdemeanors, 
to make theſe a pretext for waging war againſt the king himſelf, and to pretend, by violence, 
to dire& the courſe of the royal (miles and favours. But who can reſtrain his indignation at 
the conduct of the infamous 1/abe/, who was the chief inſtrument in the depoſition of her too 
fond huſband, in conſequence of his innocent friendſhip for the virtuous Sperſers, at the ſame 
time that ſhe herſelf was living in a criminal intercourſe with her favourite Mortimer ? It has 
been often obſerved, that ſhort is the interval between the depoſition and the death of ſove- 
reigns ; this Edward, of Carnarvon, experienced, who after ſuffering every kind of indignity, 
and what he reſented moſt, the ſcraping off of his beard and hair, in an unworthy manner, was 
murdered in the moſt horrid contrivance which the imagination can frame to itſelf, that of 
introducing fire into his inteſtines. The ſcene of this unexainpled tranſaction, was Berkely 
caſtle, fituated between Briſiol and Glouceſter; and the royal corpſe was buried in the church 
of the latter place, which was then infinitely more ſplendid in its ſtate of an abbey, than ever 
it has been ſince in that of a cathedral. The maſt fignal eccleſiaſtical tranſaction in this reign 
was, the ſuppreſſion of the Order of the Knights Templars. They were probably proud of 
their rank and wealth, and relaxed from their original diſcipline 3 but humanity and common 
ſenſe revolt at the recital of the vile charges of immorality, which, without any proof, were 
brought againſt them. On the diſſolution of the province of this order, which exiſted in 
England, it became a national 1 what was to be done with their property? But 
however urgent the wants of the ſtate were, our parliament admitted that it was unlawful for 
them to appropriate to any profane purpoſe, what had once been conſecrated to religion.“ 
Their wealth was accordingly beſtowed on the ſiſter inſtitution of the Knights Hoſpitallers, or 
of St. John, of Jeruſalem. 

Eduard Il is deſcribed as a well made man. T His crown is here defaced ; his right hand, 
together with his ſcepter, has diſappeared; and his left hand is held up, in a fingular manner, 
to his neck ; the end of the ſleeves at the wriſt edged with lace. The inward robe is open at 
the feet, and edged with lace : it is alſo ſcen in the inſide folds to be lined with ermine. The 


collar is faſtened, as uſual, with a lace, but turns down like the cape of a modern coat. The 


ſhort mantle terminates with a narrow lace, under which is ſeen the girdle, ſtuded with beads 
ſome of which, at proper diſtances, are perforated to receive the tongue of the buckle, as iss 
more directly ſeen at No. 1. The buckle and the turnings of the girdle deſerve notice. The 
outward robe, or Pallium, is edged with a broad and elegant lace, and faſtened under a broach 
of precious ſtones. The capuce, or hood, falls back on the ſhoulders, and ſhews itſelf to be like- 
wiſe lined with ermine. 


Epwarp Il.—We are now come to the chief epoch of England's glory, when two kings fell 
in the field} beneath the weight of our arms, and two other kings, the ſovereigns of the moſt pow- 
erful neighbouring nations, & met each other in captivity within our metropolis; and when from 
Cyprus, Feruſalem, and Spain, princes came or ſent to petition our monarch to replace them on 
their thrones ; when that beautiful ſtyle cf architecture which inſpires every beholder of taſte 
and ſentiment with ſuch religious awe, but which the barbarians of modern times have endea- 
voured to vilify by affixing to it the name of Gotbic, ſhone in all its ſplendour ; when JVickhbam 
built, the Black Prince commanded, and Chaucer and Gower ſung; and when our brave no- 
bles were ſtimulated to heroic actions by the heroes and military diverſions of the firſt order of 
chivalry in the univerſe. It was Edward's fate, however, to ſurvive his invincible fon, and, 
in ſome degree, his own glory. Sunk into ſenſuality in his latter days, hike the wiſe monarch 
of the eaſt, and — with the artifices of Alicia Pierce, he became too forgetful of what 
he owed both to his ſubjects and to himſelf. In conſequence of this he is lamented by the 
writers of the times, for having died without thoſe ſacraments of the church which were admi- 
niſtered to dying perſons. Some ſymptoms, however, of his ancient piety appeared in his 
latter moments, which, it was hoped, were expreſſive of contrition for his paſt immorality. He 
was buried at Weſtminſter, where the ſtatue on his monuſment in the length of the beard, and 
other particulars, greatly reſembles that which you have here given to the public. 


* Statute of 19th of Edward II. + Polydore Verg. |. 18. 
The kings of B:hemia and Majorca. $ John, the French king, and David, king of Scotland. 

A late hiſtorian, (Edward Gibbon, Eſq.) who is willing to ſacrifice the honour of his country, and every other con- 
ſideraticn to his invincible hatred of chriſtianity, has maintained, that the Order of the Garter Was inſtituted, and, in- 
deed, the nation itſelf dedicated under the patronage of an infamous Arian, Biſhop of Alexandria. For ſuch a perſon, 
be aſſerts, St. George, of Cappadecia, to have been. In order to judge on what weak grounds this aſſertion is made, and 
in oppoſition to what poffitive evidence, ſee a Diſſertation by the Author, iatitled, An Hftorical Enquiry into the Exiſts 
ence and Character of St. Gearge, &c. Robinſons, Debrett, Coglan, 

The 
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The crown is here intire ; the hands, with whatever they contained, are gone; the end of the 
ſleeves edged with lace ; the outward and inward robe as well as} the mantle is, as uſual, edged 
with lace : the firſt mentioned, however, of theſe garments, turns over the right ſhoulder in a 

raceful manner, ſhewing the ermine with which it is lined ; it is faſtened with a fingle ſtone. 
he girdle, which is more diſtinctly ſeen at No. a, in many reſpects reſembles that above de- 
ſcribed. 

Ricn arp H. So uncertain is the condition of human affairs, that Eng/2nd, which in the pre- 
ceding reign, ſeemed to give the law to all Europe, in this was incapable of ſupporting itſelf, and 
was with the utmeſt difficulty preſerved from anarchy and an intire diſſolution of its government. 


It is impoſſible not to be ſtruck with the reſemblance between the ſtate of our nation at the time 


we are ſpeaking of, and that of a neighbouring nation under our own eye. We meet with, in 
both inſtances, the ſame jargon of natural rights“ intended to amuſe the populace, and to con- 
ceal the tyranny of their ambitious demagogues. The ſame fixed plan of keeping their ſove- 
reigns in captivity as long as might ſuit their deſigns, and of deſtroying them when their deten- 
tion could no longer be ſerviceable to their purpoſes; + the ſame enmity againſt the clergy and 
the nobility ; the ſame ſummary mode of cutting off heads in great numbers, and the practice 
of carrying them about upon poles; the ſame chimerical projects for reducing property and every 
other advantage to a perfect equality, We may likewiſe add, that as the modern anarchiſts 
were preceded, and the way paved for them, by a race of irreligious philoſophers, ſo the Fat 
Tylers and the Fack Straus of the fourteenth century were greatly encouraged and aided by the 
doctrine of the famous Mictliff, and his followers, who maintained, amongſt other ſeditions, no 
leſs than heterodox maxims, that all zuthority, temporal as well as ſpiritual, together with all 
right to property, ceaſe, in conſequence of the guilt of any one fin ; that foundations for litte- 
rature as well as for religion were detrimental, and ought to be aboliſhed. þ 
But to pals on from moral to antiquarian obſervations, you, Mr. Editor, have always main- 
tained, that the ſtatues with which you here preſent the public, are a genuine collection of por- 
traits, and, indeed, the only compleat ſeries of the portaits of our ancient kings extant. Cer- 
tain it is that no one can diſpute the reſemblance between the head of Richard II. as here exhi- 
bited, and the celebrated painting of the ſame king, (the only original painted portrait of an 
ancient king that now remains) which is preſerved in the deanry of Weſtminſter Abbey, and 
which you have publiſhed in your firſt volume. In confirmation of this opinion I have to 
obſerve, that Richard is celebrated for having been the handſomeſt of all our kings ſince the con- 
queſt. This circumſtance perfectly agrees with the ſtatues under conſideration. We learn, 
moreover, that the Engli/h, in the time of Edward III. wore remarkable long beards, but that 
after the captivity of the French King Jahn, they began to adopt the faſhion of his nation in 
ſhaving their faces. In conformity with this, we here obſerve Edward with a very long beard, 
and his ſucceſſor with hardly any at all. Now that I am on the ſubject of dreſs, it may be proper 
to add, that this was the epoch when long poke ſleeves, as they were called, and pointed ſhoes, with 
chains of filver, or other metal, reaching up to the knee, were in the higheſt faſhion. The 
ueen alſo, who was a Bohemian by birth, introduced at this time many fingularities in the fe- 
male dreſs and manners; in particular, ſhe brought in high dreſſes, riſing on each fide like horns, 
as likewiſe the {aſhion of 1 aſide. The memory of the latter invention is ſtill kept up in 
Lancaſhire, where this kind of fitting on horſeback is ſtill known by the name of Queen-riding. 
If Richard II. did not poſſeſs the military talents of his father, the Black Prince, he, at leaſt, 
gave proofs that he was not deſtitute of his perſonal proweſs and courage, when, after his un- 
juſt depoſition, the uſual lot of fallen kings being prepared for him; I mean a violent death; 


he mingled the blood of his aſſaſſins with his own, by killing four out of the eight ruffians who 


came to murder him in Pomfret Caſtle. I here adopt the uſual account of this prince's fate, 
which you have alſo followed in that ſplendid drawing of this ſcene, which you, a few years 
ago, exhibited at the Royal Academy. The crown is here very perfect, and reſembles that in 
the above- mentioned picture at V eſminſter. The right hand is broken off, together with 
whatever ornament it contained, as likewiſe the point of the ſhoe. The right hand holds the 
folds of the outward cloak, which, together with the hood, is lined with ermine, and moſt 
beautifully bordered with a double row of beads, between which are alternate beads and large 

recious ſtones ; it is alſo faſtened under a broach mace of nine curious jewels. The mantle 
is laced, as uſual, as well as the inward robe; but what chiefly deſerves notice, is the elegant 
collar, ornamented with gems and beads, as is more diſtinctly ſeen in the larger head which you 
have here given. At No. 3, is the ornament at the wriſts, which is diſtinctly ſeen to be an 
grmilla, or bracelet, intended to confine the extremity of the ſleeve. | 

I remain, &c. 
St. Peter's Houſe, Wincheſter, 


Dec. 1, 1793. Jonn Mit NER. 


This democratical ſentiment was expreſſed in the following well-known rhyme : 
« When Adam delved and Eve ſpan, 
Where was then the Gentleman.” 
+ See the Confeſſion of Fack Straw, quoted by Stow, &c. | Colher's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Vol. I. &c. 
; Y Polydore Ferg. I. 20. 


[The Deſcription of the Second Plate of the Continuation of the Statues from Exeter Cathedral crill be given in the 
next Number. ] 
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STATUES in e lower Tier of the Sexkxx, at the Ve Front of ExeTer Catueptat, 


[ Continued from Page 57.) 


No. 8. A king; his crown and feet damaged, his arms croſſed, fleeves faſtened with ſquare 
buttons, has on a girdle, and he is croſs-legg'd : this prevailing cuſtom we find in nume- 
rous inſtances ; not only fitting figures are thus repreſented, but recumbent ones alſo. The 
general idea 1s, that perſonages fo ſculptured, had been to the Holy Land; and from thence ob- 
tained the name of Croſ5-legg'd Knights. This, however, does not appear to be a true definiti- 
on, many ſuch ſtatues, whoſe names are known, never having been in the cruſades ; this faſhion 
of courſe muſt either have been accidental, or muſt have had a religious tendency. The an- 
gels arms are hid by the wings. Theſe ſtatues are on the ſouth fide of the firſt buttreſs. 

No. 9. A king; his crown damaged, croſs-legged—the angel has a book. 

No. 10. A king; his crown damaged, croſs-legg d; the attitudes of this and the foregoing 
ſtatue are good, their legs are not hid by the drapery, as uſual, hence are ſeen their ſhoes and 
hoſe, or covering for the legs, which have a ſharp ridge up the front. The angel's head is 
gone, and right hand damaged. 

No. 11. A king, and wv legged—the body is covered with a cloſe ſetting garment, which 
is bound under the breaſts and round the arms with bands; the outer garment is well diſpoſed 
over the lower part of the ſtatue. In the right hand are the remains of the hilt of a ſword. 
The angel has a book. | 

No. 12. A king ; the crown damaged; here again we meet with the remarkable cuſtom of 
the hand holding the end of the beard ; a curious ſtory relating to a ſtatue ſo employed is given 
in page 8, Vol. I. of this work; though it can have no other meaning here than that of an at- 
titude of conſideration; for we at this day, when ſo engaged, {ſmooth our chins. The angel 
is in the act of devotion. 
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The Penance of HENRY II, before the Shrine of Thomas Becket, af CAN TER BURY. From 
a Painting on Glaſs [half the Size of the Original!) in the Poſſeſſion of Mr. Fletcher, Ox- 
FORD. Deſcribed in à Letter from the Rev. Mr. MILNER, F. A. S. to the Editor. Drawn 
1792. 


SIR, . 

Yov here preſent us with an admirable counterpart to the concluding plate of 
your firſt volume; as that exhibited the remarkable ſcene of the death of St. Thomas d Bec- 
het, ſo this ſecond volume concludes with the no leſs ſtriking event of King Henry 11's penance 
for the ſhare which he had in that cataſtrophe. 

In the illuſtration, which I furniſhed of the aforeſaid plate, I ſuggeſted certain weighty re- 
marks, which, in an unprejudiced mind, will ſerve as a counterpoiſe to that load of calumny 
which Lord Littleton,“ and other modern hiſtorians, have heaped up againſt this celebrated pre- 
late, In the firſt place I proved, that his oppoſition to the king was the effect of principle, not 
of malice or ambition, inaſmuch as he foreſa and foretold that it would take place, at a time 
when he was the darling miniſter of his royal maſter, and, on that very account, endeavoured 
to avoid the metropolitical dignity to which he was named.+ 1 might have added from 
Hume, that throughout the whole of his correſpondence, which is before the world, and even 
in his letters to the Pope, to whom all grimace would have been perfect madneſs, there reigns 
the moſt entire conviction of the juſtice of his cauſe, and of the neceſſity of his acting in 
the manner he did. Secondly, thoſe eccleſiaſtical privileges which the archbiſhop defended 
made.part of the laws of the land, and held the firſt place in thoſe charters which Henry, no 
leſs than his predeceſſors and ſucceſſors, had ſworn to obſerve. The very indemnity of cler- 
gymen from appearing before ſecular tribunals, the veſtiges of which ſtill remain in the well 
known benefit of clergy, which we ſo often hear of, was, anciently, fo decidedly their right, that 
the father of our conſtitution, the immortal A/fred, executed a judge for trying and condemn- 
ing one of that character. However ſtrange this may appear, when examined by modern 
opinions and practices, yet ſtill it will remain a queſtion, whether, if clergymen were of that 
excellent benefit to the morals of the people which they ought to be, it would not be better 
for the law to paſs over a few crimes in them, leaving them at the ſame time to private and ec- 
cleſiaſtical puniſhment, than to diminiſh this great benefit in degrading fo ſacred a character, 
by bringing it to a public puniſhment, which were abrogated by the conſtitutions of Clarendon. 
Amongſt the privileges in queſtion there were three that regarded the very eſſence of the 
eſtabliſhed religion, || which therefore it was not in the power of the metropolitan to tolerate. 
Finally I ſhewed, that, whatever queſtion there may be concerning the juſtice of that cauſe 
which the prelate maintained during his life, there can be none at all concerning the rectitude 


* Life of Fey II, vol. II. + Herebertus in Quadrilogo. t Hume's Hiſtory, Henry II. 
$ Vita A/rea. l. ii, | Viz. Articuli 8, 10 (una cum 3) & 15. 
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of that in which he ſpilt his blood, being of a pure eccleſiaſtical nature, and reſolvable into 
this queſtion Whether an Archbiſhop of Canterbury was to adminiſter the laws of the 
church by the will of armed ruffians, who did not even appeal to any other authority or argu- - 
ment, than to that of their uplifted ſwords.* 

That the king did not (ſeriouſly command oreven wiſh the murder to be committed, we may 
believe him upon his oath ; and yet ſuch violent expreſſions as he made uſe gf in the hearing 
of his courtiers were more than ſufficient to give occafion to that bloody event. The fact is, 
an impetuoſity of temper and an ungovernable reſentment were the leading features of his 
character. On one occalion he almoſt tore out the eyes of a meſſenger who brought him bad 
news z on another he threw off the clothes from his body and gnawed the litter of his pal- 
let, on Richard de Humet's venturing to ſay a few words in favour of the King of Scotland;t 
but the injuſtige and violence of his revenge on the archbiſhop, in ſtripping aid baniſhin 
above four hundred of his relations or friends, and obliging them to ſwear that they w 
follow him whitherſoever he might be gone, ; can hardly be paralelled in hiſtory. Certain 
it is that the monarch was conſcious of a conſiderable ſhare of guilt in the death of the mur- 
dered primate, and that he himſelf aſcribed that inundation of foreign and domeſtic calamities 
with which he was ſoon after overwhelmed, to the vengeance of heaven on this account. 
Hence he came to England with a full determination of expiating them in the moſt ſignal 
manner. 

Before I enter upon an illuſtration of the very extraordinary penance, as it muſt ſeem in 
modern days, which he underwent with this view, it is neceſſary to make two important ob- 
ſervations, which may help, in ſome degree, to remove our ſurpriſe and prejudice. The firſt 
is, that generally in ancient times there was not that diſgrace attached to a blow which thefe 
is at preſent; and that, in the ages of which we now ſpeak, there was not even any ignominy 
implied in ſcourging, as a public penance; on the contrary, many royal perſonages have ſub- 
mitted to it, no lets than Henry Il. The great Athenian hero, Themiſlocles, was not ſenſible of 
any particular affront when he was ſtruck, at a council of war, by the Lacedemonian general, 
Eurybiades, for having ſpoken his ſentiments too freely. He even told his jealous competitor 
io repeat his blow, provided he would liſten to his advice. St. Edward the Confeffor having 
been too eaty in giving ear to the enemies of his mother Emma, and in conſenting to her un- 
dergoing the fiery ordeal, which trial took place in the nave of the cathedral church of in- 
chejler, the king himſelf in the mean time being proſtrate in prayer in the choir. On her be- 
ing conducted to him, after this remarkable ſcene had taken place, he not only begged her 
pardon, but alſo inſiſted on her ſtriking him with a ſtick, which he put into her hands for that 
purpoſe. Finally, in the windows of the ſacriſty of St. Dennis, amongſt other incidents 
in the life of the famous St. Louss, one was exhibited that greatly reſembled the ſubje& of 
the preſent plate. The king was ſeen upon his knees accompanied by two monks, one of 
whom held a book before him whilſt the other ſcourged him.** | 

The ſecond obſervation I have to make is, that the penance in queſtion was by no means 
impoſed upon Henry; for we know what the conditions of his abſolution by the pope's legates 
were, but it was voluntarily aſſumed by him, as all the original hiſtorians agree. ++ From 
their different accounts I have extracted the following particulars of this extraordindry tranſ- 
action. The king — the ſea extremely rough, and dangerous, when he was preparing in 
all haſte to croſs over to England in order to preſerve his crown, he put up his prayers to the 
Almighty, that he might meet with a ſafe paſſage, on the ſole condition of his intentions be- 
ing mild, and paternal, with reſpect to his clergy and people. Accordingly the ſtorm ceaſed, 
and he was enabled to embark that very day. I Having landed at Southampton,yy he refuſed 
to enter into any city of his kingdom until he had viſited Canterbury, where the tomb 
of the murdered prelate was, to which place he immediately began his journey, faſting upon 
bread and water all the way, Being arrived within fight of the ſaid city, he diſmounted from 
his horſe, and laid afide all the enſigns of royalty, walking on foot, and clad in an ordina 
woollen habit. Being arrived at the church, he ſhed abundance of tears, and cauſed the 
Biſhop of London to declare in his name, that, though he had neither commanded nor defired 
the fatal murder, yet, having given occaſion to it, he wiſhed to do public penance for the fame, 
by being ſcourged by the bithops and monks there preſent. He accordingly received five 
ſtrokes from each bithop, and three from each monk, no fewer than eighty of whom happened 
there to be preſent ;|||| the number of the biſhops is not aſcertained. - With reſpect to the place 
where this ſcene took place, Newbridge alone ſays it was in the chapter-houſe, FE which cer- 


The hetoĩſm of thearchbiſhop's death his worſt enemies admit. It has been, however, equalled by another archbiſhop 
and martyr in our own times, Moni, Du Lau, Archbiſhop of Aa, whoſe language and behaviour to the ruffians who 
aughtered him in the convent of the Car mes, Sept. 2, 1792, greatly reſembles that of the ſufferer under conſideration. 


+ Epiſt. Archidiaconi Bleſen/is. ? Ibid. $ Hoveden Annal. Plutarch. Vit. Themiſt. 

« Thomas Rudburn, in Hiſt. Maj. Mine. Item in Annal. ** Montfaucen, Antiquit. Monarch. Franc. vol. II. 

++ Proprie petitionis inſlantid. Gul. Newbridge, I. ii, &c. 13 Mat. Paris, ad An. 1174. Called by 
Mat. Paris, Per tus Hamonis, ll Edward in Quadril. This hiſtorian was Edward Grimfere, a monk, as fone 


call him, or a clerk, as others denominate him, of Canterbury cathedral. He is the ſame perſon whoſe arm was almoſt 
ſevered from N by the ruſkang, in endeavouring to fave the life of the archbiſhop. He is ſeen in your former 
plate flanding the altar with the croſs in his hand and the blood upon his arm. JL. ii, c. 34. 
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tainly was the ordinary place in convents for public confeſſions and penances; the reſt aſſert 
that it was at the tomb of the deceaſed, which we know was in the crypt or undercroft, 
where, immediately after his death, he was buried, to prevent further indignities on the body, 
which were threatened by the murderers. One of the original writers, who had the beſt 
means of information, even aſſerts, that the king held his head and neck within the ſmall 
window of the zomb, whilſt the monks were ſcourging him.* 

In the plate Before us the king is ſeen upon his knees, with his hands and face (the fea- 
tures of which reſemble thoſe which you have engraved from the ſtatue at Tr in a very 
devout attitude. He is naked, except the crown upon his head and a ſhort pair of drawers, 
which we otherwiſe know were anciently worn, in addition to the cloſe hoſe that covered the 
legs and thighs. Four monks, in the exact Benedictine habit and tonſure, with bundles 
of twigs in their hands, ſtand two and two of a fide, one of whom, probably the prior, + 
addreſſes the king with great ſeriouſneſs, whilſt another of them raiſes up his hand in aftonith. 
ment and pity. Three of the king's great officers attend behind, one of whom, in his 
furred mantle, bears the ſword of ſtate in his right hand, and reſts his left on a rail, which 
incloſes the monument. The tomb itſelf, which we know was made of marble, f is here 
covered with embroidery of gold, on the upper part of which a gold fringe is ſeen; the two 
ſte ps, however, on which the tomb is raiſed, are clearly diſcovered, by the veins in them, to be 
of marble. A rich ſhrine, ornamented with precious ſtones, ſtands upon the tomb. This 
ſhrine is very different in its make from that exhibited by Dugda/e;h in fact we know that, 
at the time we are ſpeaking of, it was a mere ornament; the bones of the martyr not being 
removed out of the tomb until the fiftieth year from his deceaſe, when the ceremony of his 
tranſlation was performed, with great pomp, by Stephen Langton, Archbiſhop of Canter bury, 
in the preſence of Henry III. and the chief nobility of the kingdom. The two painted win- 
dows, and the blue hanging behind the ſhrine, together with the gorgeous cuſhion on which 
the king kneels, as alſo the ornamented paving tiles, ſo common in our weſtern churches, 
though rarely to be met with in thoſe of the north, are all deſerving of notice. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the deſign of this curious painting is not compleat on either fide, as ap- 
pears by the mutilation of the legs, in the figure of the king, as well as by the other figures, 
though the principle ſubject is perfect and admirably well executed, in repreſenting which you 
have done extremely well to leave out the interruptions, which the lead that confines the glaſs, 
occaſions in the original. 

St. Peter's Houſe, I remain, &c. 
May 1, 1794. | Joan Mites. 
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STATUES in the Screen entering into Vox Kk CArRTDRAL.: Deſcribed in a fourth Letter from 
the Rev. Mr. MII NEM, F. A. S. to the Editor. 


[ Continued from Page 64-] 


SIR, | 

HzuRVY IV.] We are now come to the firſt king of the houſe of the Red Roſe. Not that this 
was the perſonal device of Henry IV, which we know to have been afox's tail, ¶ but it was aſſumed 
by him, as it had been alſo by his father, Tabu of Gaunt, as a —_ device, in conſequence of the 
marriage of the latter with Blanch, the grand daughter and heireſs of Edmund Crouchback, the ſe- 
cond fon of Henry III, whoſe device it had been. This was evidently done with the view of 
ſtrengthening the title of this branch of Edward III's family to the throne, in oppoſition to 
the deſcendants, by the female line, of Line! Duke of Clarence, whoſe grand daughter was 
taken to wife by Richard Earl of March, the fon of Edmund Langley, who was a younger fon 
of Edward III, which houſe, afterwards called that of York, in oppoſition to the pretenfions 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, aſſumed the White Roſe for their device. From this fatal jealouſy 
and contention between the two roſes, what miſery, devaſtation, and ſlaughter ſprung in this 
devoted kingdom! all which is to be aſcribed, in the firſt inſtance, to the ambition of Henry 
in depoſing and cutting off in the prime of life the rightful monarch Richard II, and to the 
diſloyalty of the people in concurring to the fame. So much better is it to bear with the imper- 
fections and even vices of an eſtabliſhed government, than to have recourſe to that dreadful ex- 
pedient, big with unknown evils, a revolution for the redreſs of the ſame. It is true the civil 
wars between the houſes of the red, and white roſe, did not break out until the ſecond reign 
from that of the uſurper himſelf ; till, however, the whole time that he ſwayed the ſcepter 
was diſturbed with conſpiracies, the appearance of new pretenders to the crown, and civil 
wars; and the blood of his ſubjects was conſtantly flowing, either from the ſcaffold, or in the 
field. We may readily, then, give credit to the declaration which he made upon his death 


Eduard Grimfere. Where cathedral churches were ſerved by monks the prelate was the proper abbot, 
hence the religious ſuperior was only prior. 41 Mat. Paris. & See Stephens, vol. I. 
|| Mat. Paris, ad An. 1220. q Camden's Remains, p. 345- 
bed 


=. 
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bed to his ſon and ſucceſſor ] fore repent me that ever I charged myſelf with the crown 
« of this realm.“ “ He was ſeized with his laſt illneſs in the convent of the Dominicans in 
London, called from their dreſs White Fryars, and from thence was conveyed to an apartment 
in Weſtminſter Abbey, named the Jeruſalem Chamber, where he expired, aged 46. He was not, 
however, buried in that celebrated mauſoleum of royalty, but was conveyed, for this purpoſe, 
to the metropolitical church of Canterbury. In his perfon he was of a good ſize, and tolera- 
bly well made. 

We obſerve in the two ſtatues of the preſent plate, and in the preceding one of Richard IT, 
that a remarkable faſhion in the beard at this time took place, which was neither entirely 
ſhaved off, nor left to grow in the natural manner, but was cut and trimmed in a ſingular 
ſhape; and, as the ſtatues in queſtion are allowed to have been executed at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, their authority in this particular is above all exception, We temark 
alſo on the two latter kings a new ornament, which was probably introduced into England 
about this time, 1 mean the collar of SS, which letters, though ſume may take them for mere 
embelliſhments, were certainly adopted as the initials of Saint Simplicius, a celebrated Roman 
lawyer, and martyr, in the firſt perſecutions, in whoſe honor this collar was inſtituted, and to 
whoſe profeſſion of a judge, or magiſtrate, it was appropriated. } 

The countenance in the preſent ſtatue is thought to exprefs fear and ſuſpicion. The hair is 
cut and dreſſed in an uncommon faſhion, ſo as to repreſent rays iſſuing from the head. The 
crown, which is rather plain and ſimple, has been much damaged. In the collar of SS we 
cannot but remark the metal ornament hanging on the breaſt, and the two buckles, together 
with additional holes for the tongues, in order to take up the collar ſhorter. The outward robe 
has rich borders, and is lined in the capuce, or covering for the head, no leſs than in other 
parts with ermine. The inward robe is alſo lined with ermine, as appears by the turning up 
of the cuffs, and, together with the ſhort mantle, 1s edged with lace. The latter is beauti- 
fully rich at the collar with precious ſtones and rows of pearls. On one of the hands, 
which holds up the robe, a bracelet is ſeen. The other, with the ſcepter, or whatever elſe 
it held, is now deſtroyed. 


Hexnry V.] We here behold the features of the Hero of Agincourt, Henry of Monmouth, 
names which {till animate the hearts of Engliſhmen, at recollecting the gallantry of their An- 
ceſtors. Nevertheleſs, the valour of Henry V was one of the leaſt among his virtues. Such 
was his modeſty, that general concomitant of merit, that he poſitively refuſed to permit his 
battered armour and helmet, with the creſt half cut away, to be exhibited in the proceſſion 
in which he was received by the citizens of London after his ſplendid victory, and prohibited any 
triamphal ſtrains, or other praiſes, to be ſung, except to the honour of the Almighty.|| Such was 
his humanity and moderation, that he never would approve of that event to which he was in- 
debted for his crown, but rather condemned the depoſition of Richard, and refuſed to beſtow fa- 
vors upon thoſe who were principally concerned in it. Whatever reſpect alſo was in his power 
he ſhewed to the memory of that unfortunate prince, by caufing his body to be removed from 
its ignoble ſepulchre in the Fryars' church, at Langley, into a royal tomb at Weſtminſter. He 
founded two religious houſes at no great diſtance from each other, one for Cartbuſiun Monks 
at Shene, and the other for Brigitine Nuns, at Si9n; and what is remarkable, the remains of 
theſe two eſtabliſhments ſubſiſt to the preſent day in foreign parts. It was the misfortune 
of this reign, as it was of the two preceding reigns, to be diſturbed by a new ſet of religion- 
iſts, equally hoſtile to the peace of the church, and of the ſtate. In vain do many modern 

writers, and in particular that falſe martyrologiſt Fobn Fox, with whom a ſpirit of oppoſition 
to the ancient religion is a ſure abſolution from every error and crime, and a certain title to 
the honours of canonization, endeavour to gloſs over the ſeditious errors and practices of 
Wickliff and his followers, which ſtand upon unqueſtionable record, and are admitted by all 
candid hiſtorians. ++ That ſingle tenet of ecclefaftical, and civil authority, being founded in 


grace, whilſt the innovators took upon themſelves to judge who were, and who were not, in the 


ſtate of grace, could not fail of being the ſource of the moſt dangerous ſeditions, as it proved 
both here, in the inſurrections of Wat Tylery Fack Straw, and Sir Jobn Oldcaſtle, and in Ba- 
hemia, in thoſe of Ziſca and the Thaborites. The execution, however, of the knight juſt 
mentioned, who vainly predicted his reſurrection on the third day after his death,ff broke 
the ſtrength of his numerous democratical adherents, and probably prevented much additional 
confuſion in Exgland. I have thought it neceffary to enlarge on this article, as I conſider 
that remarkable ornament of a pelican feeding its young with its blood, which we remark in 
the centre of Henry's girdle, as a kind of a badge of his belief in the facrament of the altar, 


- ®* Stowe. Polydore Virgil. Hiſt. I. 21. 2 Harpsfield. Hiſt. Eccleſ. Angl. Sept. ſzcl. who cites Wice- 
lius de Vit. Sanc. Alſo Camden, p. 193. $ The mantle which was put on our kings at their coronation former- 
ly was that which once had belonged to St. Edward the Confeſſor. This was done out of reverence to that good 
and beloved prince. [| Stowe. Contin. Cronic. Creyland. * The Cartbuſians, having retired 
into Flanders, continued their eſtabliſhment at Newport, until they were diflolved a few years ago by the Emperor 
Foſeph—ſome of them are ſtill alive. The Nuns of Sion, under that ſame name, ſtill continue a numerous communit 
at Liſbon. T hey preſerve the croſs that was over the gate, and other articles. that belanged to their ancient hau 
near J . ++ Sce Collier, Stowe, Guthrie, and Ralph, aud particularly Harpsfield. 11 Stowe. 
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of which this figure was the received emblem,“ and of his oppoſition to the Lallardi, who 
chiefly attacked this myſtery. Previouſly, however, to this we know that he had choſen a 
fAluning creflet, or beacon, for his ordinary device. Henry was handſome and well made, and 
though he was rather tall and flender, yet he was not leſs remarkable for his ſtrength, than 
for his activity. He died in the midſt of his career of conqueſts in France, and his body 
was brought home in ſolemn ſtate for interment to M inter Abbey. On this occaſion 1 
firſt read of that ceremony, which was afterwards uſually practiſed at the funeral of row al and 
other great perſonages, of preparing a pageant to reſemble the deceaſed, which being dreſſed 
up and ornamented with their garments and inſignia, was placed on the coffin of the deceatl- 
ed, over which a rich canopy was uſually ſupported by perſons of diſtinction. The pageant 
in the preſent inſtance was boiled leather modelled and painted ;f in after times they were 
generally made of wax. ; 

The features of the royal hero, in the preſent ſtatue, are determined and threatening, at the 
ſame time that they are regular and comely. His crown, which is perfect, is rich and ele- 
gant, and his hair is curiouſly curled in a tripple row round his head. His collar of SS is 
| faſtened about his neck, by means of buckles, and four metal rings, elegantly diſpoſed and 

ornamented. His robe, or Dalmatick, is lined with ermine, and richly bordered at the bottom 
and down the fides. The capuce is likewiſe bordered with an edging of flowers. The 
mantle is ſingularly curious, having an inſcription in large characters at the extremity of it, 
ſurmounted with beautiful embroidery. I have endeavoured in vain to decypher theſe charac- 
ters, but they are too indeterminate to be read with any certainty. Sometimes I have thought 
I could make out the following ſentence, which occurs in the office of the church, Dem ct 
noit tardare, but I am far from being ſatisfied with this conjecture. I have already mentioned 
the ſingular ornament of the girdle, which girdle is extremely rich. The tunick, or inward 
robe, is elegantly embroidered and laced at the neck, and it is ſeen to be ſet with pearls both 
there, and at the bottom. It is alſo curiouſly worked on the arms. Unfortunately the hands, 
with whatever emblems they held, are broken off, the only injury which this curious ſtatue, 
and the laſt in the preſent ſeries, has received. 

I now, fir, take my leave of your ingenions work, underſtanding that your plan is at pre- 
' ſent compleated, and that you are upon the point of embarking in a much more arduous un- 

dertaking, in which, however, I know, from experience, that you are not leſs qualified to af- 
ford information and entertainment to the public, than in that which you have hitherto ſo 
ſucceſsfully followed. In the mean time, I am happy to have had it in my power to contri- 
bute ſome little aſſiſtance towards the illuſtration of plates, which, for the choice of the ſub- 
jects, and for the accuracy of the execution, will hold a diſtinguiſhed rank in the collection 
of the curious antiquary. | 


I remain, Sir, 


St. Peter's Houſe, Wincheſter, Your faithful ſervant, 
Aprit 27, 1794. Joun MiLINER. 


— —— 


STATUES in the lower Tier of the Screen, at the Weſt Front of ExETtr CATREDRAL. 
[Continued from Page 61.] 


No: 13. A knight, in exceeeding rich armour, his right foot damaged, the ſword in his 
right hand, and whatever was in the left, are deſtroyed ; his helmet is ornamented—he has 
the mail armour round his neck, has the croſs on his breaſt, and part of the armour is faſtened 
at the ſide with large flowers, ſerving as claſps; the girdle ornamented, and below it the mail is 
ſeen ; on his thighs and legs the plated armour much decorated, and on his left thigh is an un- 
common kind of armour, compoſed of wires and ſtuds; his gauntlets are plain. The atti- 
tude of his legs makes him à croſs-/egg'd knight indeed! between them is a dog, as an em- 
blem of faithfulneſs, a device very common at the feet of ſtatues on tombs. The angel is 
in no particular attitude. | 

No. 14. A king in the attitude of conſideration, and croſs-legged ; his outer robe is brought 
round him and falls on his knees; his hoſe and ſhoes are ſeen; below this ſtatue is one of 
the ſmall windows giving light to Biſhop Grandiſon's chapel. 

No. 15. A king: his head and right hand deſtroyed, and in his left the mundus; at his feet 
the remains of a dog. The angel is embracing the columns. Theſe two ſtatues are on the 
north fide of the ſecond buttreſs. 

No. 16. A biſhop: his right hand loſt, in his left a ſcroll. The angel's head deſtroyed. 

No. 17. A biſhop : his head, and hands, which held the label near them, gone. The angel 
perfect, which, with the foregoing one, are in attitudes of devotion. 


From this ſame devotion this ſame emblem was aſſumed by Richard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and founder of Cor- 


pus Chrifli College, Oxon. It occurs a hundred times in his magnificent ſepulchre, and in others parts of the ca- 
thedral. + Pohd. Virg. Hiſt. l. 22. $ Stowe, &c. 


No. 18, 
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No. 18. A king, nearly perfect; he brings his outer garment round him with his right 
hand, and with his left he appears to addreſs ſome perſon or other. The angel has loſt part 
of the left arm. Theſe two ſtatues are on the ſouth ſide of the ſecond buttreſs. 

No. 19. A king; his feet loſt; a part of the hilt of a ſword in his right hand and of a ſcepter 
in his left; his hair on the ſides is divided into long flowing curls; the neck bare, his velit 
moſt ſuperbly decorated with birds, each bird ſurrounded by a circle, and flowers between the 
circles; he is croſs-legg'd. The angel is perfect, and ſeems addreſſing the beholders. 

No. 20 and 21. Two kings, perfect, alt but the crown of the firſt; only the upper part of 
their bodies are ſeen, iſſuing from ornamented brackets; they have no outward robe, and 
their mantles have very rich borders; between them is a creature fitting, partaking of the bird 
and beaſt kind ; below is the ſmall door on the right fide of the great welt door. 

No. 22. A king; his right hand and foot deſtroyed; his outer robe is faſtened at the ſhoul- 
ders by a large circular ornament, from which ſprings an enriched collar, finiſhing with a taſ- 
ſel ; on his left fiſt are the remains of a hawk, the ancient mark of nobility; he is croſs- 
legg'd. The angel's right arm is gone. 

No. 23. A knight. This ſtatue is quite perfect; the viſor of his helmet is up; round the 
neck is the mail armour, which is likewiſe ſeen on his arms and feet; his robe is faſtened with 
an ornamented collar terminating in a tafſel ; the plate armour on the outfide of his arms, on 
his thighs, and on the left leg, is covered with the ſame work as that on the armour of the 
ſtatue at No. 13. with wires and ſtuds; down the front of the leg are larger ſtuds ornamented; 
his gauntlets and knee-pieces are plain ; on the body part of the armour 1s the croſs; he holds 
his ſword under his left arm. From the great reſemblance which this ſtatue bears to the one 
of Biſhop Grandiſen's father on his tomb, in the nave of St. Mary Ottery's church, near 
Exeter, and in particular the manner of holding the ſword, it may be concluded that the 
biſhop was willing to place in this royal aſſemblage the effigies of his father, and to ſerve as a 
protecting genius to the monumental chapel within this fumptuous ſcreen, which was one 
day to hold his mortal remains. The angel is nearly obliterated. 


— — . — nn 


SEALS in the Poſſeſſion of CRaven ORD, Eſq. F. A. 8. 
No. 1, Is the obverſe of the great ſeal of Henry VII. Legend, 


be RIED: DEJ 3 na: er: ANSLIE :e: FRANCIE : ET 2 OO. 
NvV®S { VIBERNIE, 


No. 2, Is the reverſe with the ſame Inſcription, having only one roſe between each word.“ 
No. 3, Is the office ſeal of the vicar-general of the Biſhop of Salibury. Legend, 

SIGILLVY *« DFFICII»DVICARIAI *#SENERALIS # EPISCDPALISD®*DAR, 
No. 4 and 5. The ſeal and counter-ſeal of Sir Roger de Hunting field. Legend, 


SIGLL - ROGERF ® Dl # De- HÞHNCINGFIELD. 


* The ground, reſembling the maſhes of a net, has a roſe in the centre of every lozenge, and a fleur de Lis each 
. * . * * . 

_ the roſes ſhew his deſcent from the Lancaſtrians, and the fleurs de Lis his royal blood from Catherine of France, 

\, + Sir Roger Hunting fold married Cecily daughter of Sir Waker de Norwich, and died 1338. Arms, Or, a ſeſs gules, 

hree plates. 


HAVING now given Specimens of every kind of Ancient Sculpture and Painting in this 
Kingdom, I cannot conclude this work without making my moſt grateful acknowledgments 
to my Subſcribers for their long indulgence, during the unavoidable delay, in the progreſs of 
of it. I can, however, aſſure thera, that, on my part, neither labour nor expence have been 
ſpared to render the work worthy of their patronage. I alſo take this opportunity of expreſf- 
ing my warmeſt thanks to thoſe gentlemen whoſe deſcriptive eſſays of the feveral plates have, 
in ſo conſpicuous a manner, ſerved to illuſtrate them. 


London, May 1794. 


JOHN CARTER. 


